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PREFACE 

This Working Note Is part of the Rand Study of Performance Con- 
tracting In Education, sponsored by the Assistant Secretary for Planning 
and Evaluation of the United States Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare under Contract No. HEW-OS-70-156. 

Aspects of planning for performance contracting In education are 
discussed. Included Is a summary description of the experiences In 
several districts and a discussion of the role of three state depart- 
ments of education. A planning guide put out by a fourth state depart- 
ment of education will also be dlscussfid. In substance, the material 
of this report Is complementary to and includes the materials from! the. 
eight performance contracting programs In five districts that were the 
subject of an In-depth field monitoring and evaluation reported to 
In R-900-HEW, /7a8e StMtiiea in Performmoe: Contracting. "Hie ma^ri^ 
will be Included, In part. In the performance contracting guide thdt 
Rand Is preparing. 

In total, 20 local districts and 3 state departments of education 
comprise the surveyed base for this report. In a few cages, where the 
experiC'^ce is a matter of public record, that district is Identified. 
In other cases, because the information was given on a confidential 
basis, the experience of a district is not identified with the district. 
The districts were chosen primarily because of a rather unique experi- 
ence in performance contracting and because they provided a sample with 
a wide range of conditions and actions taken. Siinllarly, the state de- 
partments of education all assumed a different role in planning perfor- 
mance contracting for the districts in their states. 

The purpose is to report on a wide variety of experiences and to 
note particular problem areas encountered in planning performance con- 
tracting during the 1970-71 program year. The emphasis is on activities 
at the district level but the different roles assumed by state depart- 
ments of education will be discussed. 



SUMMARY 



This Working Note discusses some of the more Important management 
skills and procedures needed for the design, IraplementatlonV and oper- 
ation of performance contracting programs for education, and explores 
the match between the needed and the cupvently az^aiZoZ^Ze management 
skills and procedures In school district management. 

The management practices used In twenty geographically-distinct 
sites that were Involved In over thirty performance contracting programs 
were surveyed. This direct data source. In conjunction with Rand ex- 
perience In the field of analysis for educational planning and resource 
management, provides the base for the substance of this report. 

Three major management considerations are Identified: (1) Plan- 
ning the performance contracting program, (2) Organizing to effectively 
manage the operation of the program, and (3) Developing the capability 
to evaluate the results of the program In terms of Its comparative cost 
and effectiveness. 

In planning the performance contract program of Instruction, for- 
mal documentation Is necessary for effective management. This Is true 
even If there Is an atmosphere of mutual trust between the local educa- 
tional agency (LEA) and the learning system contractor (LSG). This 
documentation— the request for proposal prepared by the LEA, the bid 
or proposal submitted by the LSC, and the resulting contract or agreemen 
provides the written means of communication between the LEA and the LSC. 
(Sole source selection or noncompetitive bidding does not, of course, 
require the request for proposal.) Of these documents , the contract Is 
the most Important/ It should strike a workable balance between compre- 
hensiveness and flexibility In outlining the responsibilities of the 
LEA and the LSC. 

The management of performance contracting requires a program ori^ 
entation with the focal point of program management and the lines of re- 
sponsibility clearly visible. Lack of program orientation presented an 
operational problem In most of the districts because traditionally the 
administrative structure Is oriented toward either the functions or the 
vlnputis of the educational process rather than the product or output r>f 
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the process. Performance contracting experience provides an example of 
the need for management by program and should serve as an impetus to its 
development as one way to more effective use of educational resources. 

Evaluating a performance contracting program in terms of its com- 
parative cost and effectiveness has two Important aspects: the onaZz/t- 
ical capability and the hethodotogy for measuring the program output 
and for estimating program cost. One without the other is unproductive. 
Not surprisingly, the current Inadequacy of both the caipablllty and the 
methodology presented a major obstacle to the school district evaluating 
the concept of performance contracting for education * 

There needs to be a two-pronged, concurrent attack on the problem. 
Logically/ it could be argued that the methodology has t^ 
before the analytical capability to use the n^thodoloisy is developed. 
Conversely, and somewhat TOreapproprlateiy, the existence^o ' 
analytical capability at the school district level sho^ 
the development , or the advancement of the statiB-ofrthe--art , of the 
methodology for measuring program ef feictiveness and cost^^^^^^^^^^^ 
rent school di/strict management cphsijderatlpn sho 

of the need to develop the requisite in^-^house capability or to contract 
for analytical services. 

In sum, the concept of performance contracting appears to offer a 
way to effect an improvement in the management of education by: 

o Acting as a change agent in th^ uae of reeduroee. 

o Supporting changes in traditional staffing patterns, 

o Forcing an improvement in evaluation methodology, 

o Promoting school and district reorganization. 
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I, INTRODUCTION 



THE NEED FOR PLANNING 

The successful design, Implementation, and operation of a perfor- 
mance contracting program In education Is dependent on the quality of 
planning that goes Into each of these stages. The evaluation of the 
results also depends on planning for the evaluation on a timely basis. 
Timely basis In this sense Is planning to evaluate before the data are 
In. This Is to Insure that adequate and appropriate data are available 
for the program evaluation. Specifically, In this study, planning pro- 
cedures Include the procedures needed by both the local educational, 
agency (LEA) and the learning system contractor (LSCy for prpgr^ 
nlng, evaluation design; evaluation, operation, educational audit, man- 
agement audit , and cost-ef feet Iveness: analysis of 'performance^ 

The general approach Is to survey the procedures used by .dls^^^^^^ 
that undertook a, performance contracting program In the i970-71i^:!schoot^ 
yeair and used by districts that were planning to undertake performance 
contracting, but did not, and to Identify the problentiB theiBi^^^^^^ 
encountered both during the planning phase and operational^ phase ; ' ;^:In /^ !^^^^^ 
addition , for each district , an attempt was made to isolate those pro- 
cedures or actions that contributed to either a smoothly operating pro- 
gram or to the solution of a particular problem. This Inforniatlon w^^ 
be part of the basis for developing the guidelines for planning perfor- 
mance contracting programs. 

The districts t^at were selected for this portion of Rand* s study 
of performance contracting In education represent a wide range of sizes, 
management capability, and wealth. The districts varied from large ur- 
ban school districts, 125,000 or more students enrolled, with a well- 
orgatiized hierarchy of responsibilities, to small dlistrlcts, less than 
3000 students enrolled, with a traditionally organized but small admin- 
istrative staff. The large district normally has its own data proces- 
sing capability or at least has access to data processing facilities. 
In most small districts; access to data processing fiacllitles was lim- 
ited If not put of the question . This Is not to say that either size 



of staff by Itself or data processing capability by Itself contributes 
to the success of the performance contracting approach. Rather, It Is 
that a large staff Increases the probability of having the needed exper- 
tise on hand for the effective management of performance contracting. 
The existence of a data processing capability can also be an Indicator 
of a district's ability to use the management tools currently available. 
On the other hand, the small district might have a managerial advantage 
especially when dealing with the problem of acceptance of the perfor* 
mance contract program by the community and by the teachers. 

There Is another aspect of planning that was part of the Initial 
observation requirements. This Is determining whether or not the Indi- 
viduals on the district staff had exposure to some of the management 
techniques being borrowed from other disciplines and applied, sometimes 
Inappropriately, to the problems of educational planning. An example 
would be an overemphasis on tfie~ifiechanlcs of~ cost control with an elab- 
orate record keeping of expected cost versus actual cost and with de* 
tailed explanation of variances for minute periods of life of the per- 
formance contracts. This will be discussed In one particular example 
where the Request for Proposal (RFF) was so complex in this area that 
It overshadowed all other aspects. 

DISTRICTS INCLUDED IN THE PLANNING SURVEY 

Twenty educational agencies are Involved In the assessment of plan- 
ning for performance contracting programs. These are shown In Fig. 1. 
Other programs In the 1970-71 program year are shown In Appendix A. As 
was mentioned earlier, we are Interested In Identifying the possible 
Impact of different procedures on the success or failure of performance 
contracting. Of these field survey sites, five (marked with an asterisk) 
are also Included In the report on the In-depth field monitoring and 
evaluation. 

*See P. Carpenter, A. W. Chalfant, G. R. Hall, M. L« Rapp, and 
G. C. Syxmevi Case Studies in Per fomanoe Contracting ^ The Rand Corpo- 
ration, R-900-HEW, Santa Monica, California (forthcoming). 
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Alachua County, Fla. 

ConptohV Calif* 

Dade Coutity, Fla. 

Denver Area, Colo. 
(3 programs) 

El Caj on, Calif* 

Flint, Mich. 

Gary, Ind. 

Gllroy, Calif.* 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(3 programs) 

Greenville, S.C. 

Mesa, Ariz. 

Fi^. U^Field sites fov plafim 

The geographic distribution of the planning sites contacted for 
this study is shown in Fig. 2. The role played by the state department 
of education in planning performance contracting was explored. The 
states are: New Jersey « Virginia, and Colorado. In addition, we had 
occasion to observe, through our studies in Grand Rapids, some of the 
activities of the Michigan State Deipartment of Education. In particu* 
lar, we have made use of a guide prepared by the department which is 
available for distribution. The guide provides a good overview of the 
activities and the role of the department In assisting the districts. 

PROFILE OF THE PLANNING DISTRICTS 

In the terms of enrollment the sample includes 7 small, 9 medium, 
and 3 large districts. Five of the districts had some data processing 
capabilities. For the most part, this was related to general student 
services, payroll, and other business services. Only three of the dls-- 
tricts had a planning, programming, and budgeting system as an acknowl-- 
eged part of their district operation. The overall analytical capabll-- 
ities of the 9taff of all districts were typically minimal, as In most 



Muskegon, Mich. 

New Jersey 

Philadelphia, Penna. 

Portland, Oreg. 

(3 programs, 1969-70) 

San Diego, Calif. 

San Francisco , Calif. 

Texarkana , Ark . 

Liber ty-Eylau , Texas 
. (1969-70 and 1970-71 programs) 

Virginia 

(7 programs, in eluding one 
in Norfolk)* 

Ynba County, Calif. 



districts at this time. One of the district-level Impacts of having 
tried performance contracting programs may well be an attempt to Improve 
the analytical capability of the district staff. Analytical capability 
here Is used In the very broadest sense to Include the systematic eval<- 
uatlon of performance contracting as well as the usual analysis of test 
scores and the keeping of student achievement statistics. Most districts 
that had data processing equipment (e.g., Gary, Indiana) did not us the 
capability to support the analytical aspect of planning. 

In none of the districts was a central evaluation staff Identified; 
the fimation of evaluation was fragmented throughout the district or- 
ganization. For the most part, evaluation seemed to be housed In the 
ballvlck of the Instructional services. Previous district experience 
seems to be restricted to using outside contractors for district opera* 
tlons in the areas of construction, audi tinf,, and teacher training. 
Contractors operating in a classroom as in performance contracting rep* 
resents a marked departure from normal operating procedures. In most 
of the districts, not only were the instructional services essentially 
turned over to an outside contractor but also the support-type services 
such as evaluation and management activities were essentially in the 
hands of nonschool staff. 

Programs In the field survey sites involved students in the ele- 
mentary and junior high grade levels. All but a few of the programs 
provided for reading and sometimes mathematics instruction. One dis- 
trict is planning performance contracting for occupational training at 
the high school level. Another program Involved a performance contract 
for teacher training; another program (El Cajon, California) had teachers 
working with the LSC in Improving their instructional technique as well 
as in providing Instruction. In one district, the teacherSi through 
their teachers* association, contracted with the school district in the 
same manner as an LSC. 

RANGE OF PLANNING ACTIVITIES 

A vide range of outcomes resulted from the planning activities in 
the districts surveyed as the data base for this report. Three dlsrlcts 
are of particular Interest. One district spent the year 



systematically investigating the ins an^ outs of performance contracting < 
The focal point, here, was the program and curriculum development area 
of the superintendent's office. Several ataff members were involved 
in the research effort that covered not only the activities of other 
districts In performance contracting but also the reaction of the disr- 
trict staff and the community to the concept of contracting with an LSC 
to provide education and the pinpointing of potential areas within the 
district where performance contracting might be used. The district is 
currently planning to undertake a performance contract in the second 
half of 1971-72. The long-range expectation Is that if performance con- 
tracting elsewhere is successful in doing ^at the district has not been 
able to do, then the district can learn from this experience (e.g. , 
teach reading better), and apply the practioee of the LSC as a part of 
their regular programs. 

This has been a very cautious approach to performance contracting. 
In effect, the district has benefitted from the experience of other dis- 
tricts during the 1970-71 year. More important, however. Is that the 
district knows a good deal about its needs, its capabilities, and the 
match of the performance contracting approach to these needs and capa- 
bilities. 

In another district, efforts to plan for a performance contract 
were unsuccessful. Before the end of the first year of the Texarkana 
performance contract, this district superintendent decided to start a 
performance contract. At that time, the district was using materials 
of two publishers who subsequently became learning system contractors 
for other districts in the 1970-71 school year. As envisioned, the 
materials and services would be purchased from the publisher on an ac- 
countability contract. Payment would have been based on pre-negotiated 
standards of performance and full payment would have been made for only 
those students irtio achieved a full yea^^ growth after being in the pro- 
gram for a year. The program was to be part of a proup of other inno-^ 
vative practices. The advantages^ a^^ disadvantages were to be exp5Lqred 
by the superintendent, the staff , and members of the cownunlty. This 
exploration, however, did not adequately Involve the teachers who would 
be affected by the program/ In addition, the ideas of accountability 
and cost effectiveness were strongly emphasized. 



Because of these emphases and lack of Involyement of teachers » the 
proposed performance contracting program encountered sufficiently se- 
vere resistance (strike threatened) from the teachers to stop the plans 
for the performance contract. Remember, these events took place before 
the Initial performance contract In Texarkana was completed or even 
well under way. Teachers felt that outsiders were being brought In and 
paid to do the teaching job and yet the teachers would still be held 
responsible. Perhaps If there had been an Involvement of the teachers 
in the Inltldl planning, the result would Viave been dlffereht. 

A third district went through the motions of identifying the edu- 
cational need but then selected an educational program on another, essen 
tially noneducational, basis. The resulting problem in this case was 
that there was no match between the target population and the program 
offered by the LSC. The result was a performance contract with the per- 
formance guarantee being to increase the re^'^ing speed of all the stu- 
dents in a particular grade. The problem was that only a few of the 
students were reading at grade level or even as high as one y4ar below 
grade level. The outcome was a performance contracting program that 
was expectedly unsuccessful in terms of meeting Its objectives. Pay- 
ment to the contractor, however, was based on a flat rate for the stu- 
dents in the program, with a bonus in case of meeting the objective of 
increased reading speed. 

The point here is that the district planning to undertake a per- 
formance contract has to identify the educational need and to make this 
need known to the LSC, The identification of need , an accepted step 
in planning nonperfom^ance contracting programs. Is crucial to a suc- 
cessful performance contract program. No amount of planning expertise 
on the part of either the district or the contractor can overcome defi- 
ciencies in this initial step. The identification of need is necessary 
even if there is no competitive bidding; in evaluating the proposed pro- 
gram of a sole source LSC, the district must assess wheth<er or not the 
proposed program is designed to meet the objective or need. It seems 
apparent that the LSd also has an obligation to evaluate this need in 
responding to the RFP. 



llie Identlficatioh of educ^^ need, of course, only begins 
the planning process for performance contracting. As with any procesfif^ 
people and techniques are essential ingredients. Feoplie are part Icu^^/ 
larly Important; the experience to date Indicates that a broad involve- 
ment of district staff contributes to the success of the program. Ade- 
quate techniques for planning are available. As they are iisedi their 
effectiveness will improve. The functioning of the combination of 
people and techniques is described in the discussion of pliuinihg 
performance contracting. 

USE OF EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE OR TECHNICAL SUPPORT 

Of the districts with a performance contracting program, about half 
used some form of external assistance or technical support. Thla sup- 
port was contracted for as services from a management support group 
(MSG). Other districts, again about half of the districts, used an eval- 
uator, an independent educational auditor (concerned mostly yith 
the educational aspect of the program and its outcome), or a testing 
contractor. These functions are usually the subje^ct of separate con- 
tracts between the district and the contractors. In some cases, subc 
tracts are written with the prime contractor being the learning system 
contractor. The evaluation, the educational audit, and the testing cm 
tractors are more central than the management support group, b^^ 
MSG role has evolved into a wide-ranging involvement in the entire plan- 
ning and operation of a performance contracting program^ 

The MSG services have Included help to the district in writing the 
RFP, in evaluating th^ bids and the bidders, and in writing grant appli- 
cations and contracts. The identification of need, identification and 
selection of the program students, determination of the performance ob- 
jectives^ specification of test Instruments, development of payment 
schedules, locating qualified contractors, and detailing legal constraints 
have all been functions performed by the MSG* Sufficient data are not 
available at this time to draw realistic Inferences about the success 
of the MSG or about the need for the MSG. It cannot be denied, however, 
that the MSG did serve as a management catalyst in the development of : 
the; concept of performance contracting and its implementation so far« 



Educational Turnkey Systems Is predominant among those organiza- 
tions performing the management support group services. During the 

1970- 71 program year, however, the MSG role was played by a regional 
educational service center, funded under Title III of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), and by several of the LSCs. In the 

1971- 72 program year, the management support services In one district 
will be performed by the research and evaluation center of a county 
superintendent of schools office In California. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 

The next section describes the documentation flow necessary In 
planning for performance contracting at the district level. The equally 
Important area of who should be Involved at the district level In plan- 
ning and Implementing a program Is explored. The role played by dif- 
ferent state departments of education Is discussed In some detail be- 
cause of the potential benefit that can be realized from effective 
participation by the State Department of Education. 

The concluding section summarizes actions taken by districts with 
performance contracts during the 1970-71 program year and by districts 
initiating performance contracting during the 1971-72 program year. 
In addition, the future plans of districts not in the survey base of 
planning activities will be briefly noted. 



II. PLANHING FOR PERFORMANCE CONTRACTING 



INTRODUCTION 

Front the experience of the districts Involved In planning for per-* 
formance contracting;, an overall picture developed. The Structure for 
planning can be described In terms of the documentation flow necessary 
for successful planning. The three main documents are: 

. The request for proposal (the RFP) . 

. The proposal or bid. 

. The contract or agreement. 

The substance of each of these documents is described using examples 
from the districts in the planning survey to highlight particul^tr prob- 
lems. On€t of these concerned who was involved in the preparation of 
the documents and who should be Involved in the overall planning process. 
This led into an exploration of the "people-side" of managing perfor- 
mance contracting. 

The nature of the Involvement of district staff members is discussed 
in terms of expertise needed rather than by identifying the titles of 
the staff members.^ In the smaller districts » the superintendent and 
his three- or four-man staff are assumed to encompass all the areas of 
expertise. In the larger districts, each type of expertise may be desig- 
nated by a director or a coordinator for a specific area. 

DOCUMENTATION FOR PLANNING A PERFORMANCE CONTRACT 

The request for proposal prepared by the LEA, the bid or proposal 
submitted by the LSC, and the contract or agreement between the LEA and 
the LSC are the written meane of oormmieation in planning the perfor- 
mance contract program of instruction. In a noncompetitive bidding, 
there is no formal RFP but the substance of the RFP still has to be part 
of the di9trict*s information bane rnd, if conmmicated to potential 
LSCs, should result In a better program. Comprehensiveness and clarity 
are necessary lit all three documents. In the RFP and the proposal or 
bid phase, program ambiguities or misconceptions can be cleared by in- 
teraction between the LEA end the LSC. The product of this interaction. 



the contract or agreement, should clearly state the responsibilities 
of the LEA, tlie LSC, and, If applicable, the outside evaluator, the In^ 
dependent educational auditor, and the management support group. 

These documents serve as the structure for the planning of perfor- 
mance contracting. As mentioned earlier, the procedures Include those 
needed by the district for program planning, evaluation design, evalua- 
tion. Implementation, operation, education audit, and management audit* 

The Request for Proposal 

The Request for Proposal (RFP), the proposal or bid, and the con- 
tract are the three main documents In planning for performance contract 
Ing. The RF? and the proposal provide a means of exchanging Informa-: 
tlon between the learning system contractor and the local education 
agency. The result Is the contract to carry out the pet formance con- 
tract program. Each of these documents will be discussed briefly as 
means for providing a structure for discussing planning activities of 
performance contracting. The documentation flow for the planning of 
performance contracting Is shown In Fig. 3. In a noncompetitive bid 
situation, however. It should be recognized that an RFP may not be pre/^ 
pared but that the Informational content of an RFP does, in fact, prro- 
vlde the assessment of the educational need for the program. 
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Fig. S^-Documentation flew of planning performance aontractuig 



A good RFP must walk a fine line between providing excessive data 
and too little data. The RFP, If It provides an excessive amount of 
Information or restraints under which the contractor must operate, has 
a stralghtjacketlng effect on the contractor and thus nullifies the In- 
novative potential of performance contracting. On the other hand, a 
data-poor RFP Is likely to result In an inadequate and inappropriate 
bid from the contractor. 

One case was noted in the Educational Marketeer. The neWs release 
was entitled "They Gave an RFP and No One Came." It stated (slightly 
paraphrased) that the request for Proposal for a Performance Contract 
to "Increase the positive attitude" of teachers of math. Issued on be- 
half of 13 northern California counties, has received no responses. 
Payment for , the in-service project would have been based piartlally on 
standardized testing of student achievement and partially on "littpr6vedV 
teacher performance. The "teacher improvement" will be measured by a 
system being designed by the local education agency, the Yuba County 
Schools Office in the City of Marysville, California. 

Allen Buckner, project director for the proposed program, confirmed 
that the RFP was circulated among 48 institutions, agencies, and private 
companies, but no proposals were returned. Some potential bidders 
stated that the intangible "teacher evaluation" turned them off . In 
the opinion of another contractor, the proposal or the RFP was so com-* 
plex that it would cost more than the contract price to prepare the 
proposal. 

The preparers of the RFP sent out a questionnaire to determine why 
no proposals were received. There were eight items on the questionnaire. 
These items were: 

1. Funding level unsatisfactoty. 

2. Accountability requirements. 

3. Insufficient time for development. 

4. Insufficient time for implementation. 

5. Specifications generally too restraining. 

6. Possible political ramifications. 

7. Behavior modification requirements. 

8. Other. 



*Vol. 3, No. 9, February 1, 1971, p. 2. 
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The responses from the questionnaire provided little constructive help 
to the preparer of the RFP for his future efforts. The two Items checked 
most often were (3) Insufficient time for development and ^^(^ Insuffi- 
cient time for Implementation. The next most checked item was (2) Ac- 
countability requirements, followed by (1) Funding level unsatisfactory. 

The RFP was very uneven In terms of content. It was difficult to 
determine the objective or the goal of the program. For the contract 
price of $39,000^ the per fonwirtce contractor was requlre^^^^^^^ 
cover the wide geographical area of the 13 northern California 
Given this requirement, transportation costs alone In performing th^ 
program would have been a significant part of the prograim cost. Another - 
Interesting aspect of this RFP Is that the management demands seemed to 
greatly overshadow the educational content pf the RIP J^^^^ 
slve safeguards were set up to Insure that eyiery step af^ 
throughout Its life would be subjected to interislye work perf qrmarice^: ^ 
and cost audit • The contractor was required to deyeiop a wor^^^^ 
delineating each task. This work schedule was ta be wsed then to plot 
work accomplished and to show the actual cost in terms of expend^ 

ergy and the resources related to the specif Ic tasks. "^^^^I^*^ 
be measured In dollars or hours. The periodic reports by the LSC In- 
cluded a monthly planned value of work acA^duZ^d and a monthly plann^^ 
value of work a^oompliehed. In addition, the program variance wa 
be calculated. Program variance was defined as the difference between 
planned and actual energy and resources expended to achieve work pack- 
age tasks. In this case, however, all was not lost. The Yuba County 
Schools Office proceeded to develop programs Involving the training of 
500 mathematics teachers and covering the 13 northern California coun- 
ties. Thus, It could be said that their effort In developing an RFP 
was not wasted. 

The number of pages Is no Indication of the broadness of scope or 
the preclseness of an RFP. Let^s compare the two Texarkana RFPs. In 
1969, the base RFP was five pages plus two attachments, for a total of 
20 pages. This RFP resulted In several proposals. The winning proposal 
was In excess of 130 pages, not Including the 11 appendices and a Final 
Note. The 1970 RFP was 11 pages for the base RFP, with four attachments 



and an addendum. The sum total of the pages was about seven times the 
^uniber of pages of the 1969 RFP. It is interesting to note that the 
wthiihg proiibsal in rtsp^^ tb the lengthy 1970 RFP was eight pages 
long with thre^ appendices, ^or a^ total pagfesv This suggests that 

there is really no correlation between the number of pages of either 
the RFP or the responding proposal and the effectiveness of either. 
The important thing is that the RFP and the resulting proposal should 
be responsive to one another and soundly based. 

The covering lettet for the RFP usually provides an introduction 
to the statement of work, the broad objective, and an outline for the 
proposal format. The duration of the program, the nature of the pro- 
gram, the description of the target population, and some of the ground 
rules for the operation of the program were included in several of the 
proposals' covering letters'. The statement of work is the substance 
of a proposal. In one example, the statement of work included the long 
range goal of the program, the conditions under which it was to operate 
the performance required of the contractor, the measures of performance 
that would be used, the method of contractor reimbursement, the format 
for reporting on the interim and final phases, and a list of general 
conditions and special conditions which the bidder must meet. In the 
event the contractor or bidder did not agree with the conditions , the 
bidder was encouraged to specify his position and give its supporting 
rationale and Justification. 

The largest section of one RFP was devoted to specifying an evalu- 
ation design. Another RFP specified that the proposal would cover six 
items: ' 

1. A statement of the problem. 

2. Technical approach. . 

3. Project organization and management . 
A. Project management specifications. 

5, Corporate background including personnel data. 

6, Appendices including hardware specifications. 

In addition, the RFP specified the format for information on the cost 
data and pricing arrangement. ; 
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Most of the RFPs we encountered In our survey of performance con- 
tracting equally emphasized two areas: One, that the bidder provide 
an accurate description of the approach to be used In meeting the objec- 
tives of the program; the other, that he give a full description of his 
past performance and accomplishments In similar or related areas of en- 
deavor. The emphasis on the track record of the bidder prob^ably rises 
from a fear that the LEA could easily be taken by an unscrupulous LSC. 

In general, the contractor was required to submit separately de- 
tailed cost breakdowns In one Instance, the breakdown would Include 
the cost of Instruction per student per grade level, the cost Increase 
within the maximum time period of the contract, or other details about 
the cost of comparable equipment, consumable and nonconsumable Instruc- 
tlonal materials. 

Typically, the RFP also Included the areas of concern to be con- 
sidered by the LEA In evaluating proposals. An example of these eval- 
uation criteria Is shown In Fig. 4. Again, the emphasis seems to be on 
everything but the program. Not much Is said about what actually will 
be done, under what conditions with what resources, and how will the 
success of the program Itself be evaluated. 

The Proposal 

The proposals submitted In response to an RFP usually followed the 
format required by the RFP. The proposal submitted as the result of 
Informal contact between the particular contractor and the LEA has a 
good deal more flexibility in terms of content. It should be noted, 
however, that there is a discernible tendency for follow-on proposals 
in the same district, or proposals written for the 1971-72 year, to 
follow the format of past winning proposals, solicited or unsolicited. 
The message here is that performance contracting has developed its own 
way of planning educational programs and operating within the school 
districts. There has been a trend toward a sort of universal proposal; 
this trend has been helped along by t^e existence of the management 
support group. The MSG very often works with the district both before 
and after a performance contract is entered into. They will very often 
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I. Soundness of Approach (25Z-35%) 

A. Technical 

1. Theoretical/conceptual basis 

2. Pertinent enplrlcal data 

3. Field tested material and techniques 

4. Behavioral psychology basis 

B. Socio-political/ technical 

1. Will the comunlty accept? 

2. Vlll the schools accept? 

C. General factors 

1. Degree of nonlabor Intensity, i.e., lov operating cost 

2. Extent to which instruction is individualized 

3. Testing instruments proposed and accompanying rationale 

4. Plan for training local personnel (both consultants and 

paraprofessionals) 

5. Motivational techniques proposed 

6. Management aad logistic plan 

7. Provisions for quality control and on-going internal evaluation 

8. Range and flexibility of instructional time per day 

9. Difficulty of transition of mid-year student transfer from 

Rapid Learning Center to school t^ystem 

II. Most Favorable Pricing Arrangement (35X-25Z) 

A. Acceptable methods of cost reimbursement 

B. Account costs broken into following categories: 

1. Start-up 

2. Capital outlay 

3. Operating, actual, and "opportunity" 

C. Cost per unit achievement for students with different earning profiles 

III. Past Performance and Technical Ability (15Z) 

A. Relevance of piast performance 

B. Verification by chack with previous consumers, clients, users, 

associates, etc. 

C. Personnel 

1. Managerial expertise 

2. Background in behavioral science and instruction 

IV. Organizational Commitment (15X) 

A. Level of corporate support 

B. Investment of tine and other resources in planning proposal 

C. Corporate attitude toward project 

D. If consortium, clarity of lines of responsibility drawn 

E. Extent of other operations and overcommitment 

F. Ability to perform on "extras" 

1. Social services 

2. Other Instructional services 

3. Counseling and guidance services 

4. GED— basic education 

V. Other Factors (lOZ) 

A. Hardware technology 

1. Cost effectiveness of technical operations 

2. Availability through mass procurement sources 

3. Delivery time and guarantees 

4. Maintenance, re-installation, parts, and repairs 

5. Flexibility to use various kinds rxnd forms of software and 

conceptual material 

6. Adaptability to modified classroom environments 



Fig. 4 — Propoeal evaluating criteria used in Texarkma 

*PerfoxwicB Contracting in Education: The Guaranteed Studcht Peirfornanc^ 
Approach to Public School System Reform^ Education Turnkey Systems, March 1970, 
pp. 19-22. 
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work right along with the LEA to write the RFP or evaluate the proposal. 
After the contract has been let, the management support group continues 
to provide support In the management and analysis areas of the operation 
of tlie performance contract. 

The content of the proposal should provide sufficient Information 
for the LEA*s evaluation of a proposal. The observation made earlier 
about the content of the. RFP Is quite naturally appropriate for the pro-- 
posal. There seems to be an undue amount of emphasis In the content of 
the proposal on the contractor's corporate history, his relat eld experi- 
ences and performance, and on his commitment to the concept of perfor- 
mance contracting. All of this Is, of course, relevant Information that 
should be considered In the evaluation of alternative proposals. How- 
ever, In most cases, the extent of this bollerplate-type Information was 
such that It detracted from the substance of the proposal. In the future, 
•tills type of Information might be better put In an attachment or an ap- 
pendix to the proposal. 

The body of the proposal, then, would cover such points as the 
statebient x>f the contractor's view of the educational problem being ad- 
dressed by the performance contracting program, the contractor Vs proposed 
approach In great detail, specifications of equipment, and specification 
of staff requirement for teachers, paraprofesslonals and management pro- 
cedures needed In the operational phase of the program. In this discus- 
sion, the cost of the program has not been mentioned. It Is the procedure 
to Include cost Information about a proposal under separate cover. This, 
theoretically, allows for the evaluation of the program^ Independent of 
the cost of the program. The cost of the program Is, then, a subsequent 
Input to the decisionmaking process In selecting the winning proposal. 
If the contractor supplies sufficient Information about the program and 
Its resource requirements, the LEA can very quickly determine an esti- 
mated cost of the program. In using the planning cost model reported 
* 

in WN-7590-HEW, the LEA can develop cost estimates for the proposed 
alternative programs. 



S. A. Haggart and G. C. Sumner, Resouroe Analysis for Perfomcmoe 
Contracting in Education^ The Rand Corporation, WN-7590-HEW, Santa Monica, 
California, September 1971. 
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As representative of the substance of proposals for performance 
contracting, the Dorsett Educational Systems proposal ' the 1969-70 
school year and the Educational Development Laboratories proposal for 
the 1970-71 school year are Included In Appendix B. 

The Performance Contract or Agreement 

The negotiation effort culminates in a contract or agreement. For 
most of the performance contracting programs, the agreement was both 
brief and comprehensive. Unlike the RFF and the proposal, there seems 
to be a vide range variation in the amount and nature of the informa- 
tion included in the contract. Generally, the agreements seemed to have 
safeguards for both the contractor and the LEA. 

The agreement between the Board of Education of Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, and the Combined Motivational Educational Systems, Inc. covered 
the statement of the extent of the program, the time of the program, 
the location, and the services to be provided under the agreement. The 
agreement itself had five parts. The first part dealt with the teach- 
ers and outlined the requirements and responsibility of the district 
and the contractor. The second part covered student selection, again 
detailing the responsibilities of both the district and the contractor. 
The third part dealt with facilities. Only under the facilities section 
was a reference made to the contractor's proposal; in this section, the 
district was directed to 'V^ovide the equipment and facilities as set 
out as start-up costs in Appendices A and B to the proposal dated July 
1970 at South Middle School during this term of Agreement as its sole 
cost and expense, which equipment and facilitieflf shall remain the prop- 
erty of the district." The fourth part was concerned with the program 
per se. It specified the time period of operation and specified the 
contractor responsibilities for the operation of the program. The fifth 
and last section specified the schedule of fees and basis of payment, 
and was by far the largest section of the five. 

The agreement between the Gilroy Unified School District and the 
Westlnghouse Learning Corporation followed a different format. In this 
agreement the first section dealt with background and purpose. It de- 
scribed in narrative form the operation of the program in terms of its 
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five major elements: diagnosis, prescription, learning materials, moti- 
vation, and evaluation, and gave a brief statement of the objectives of 
the program. The second subsection had two parts outlining the respon** 
slblllty of the contractor and the responsibility of the school In pre- 
paring for the opening of the program and for the operation of the program 
The third section dealt with operation. It stated that the contractor : 
will operate the program In the center according to fixed terms and 
standards , and outlined the things the school will do In order to as- 
slflit and support the program operation. The final section concerned'^/ 
payment. It specif led total jpayrcnt and the payment basis v 

An Idiosyncrasy of most of the contracts or grants was the place-^^ 
ment of general Information ot conditions under the section dealing with 
payments. These conditions ranged from what to do in ci$e^ of catM-^^> v 
trophic events from natural causes to the fact that the agteemjent was^^^,^^^ 
not assignable without the prior wltteh consiBnt of e 
usually give the name and adidress of^the contracts for the^^^^ 
and the LEA. These were, as noted aboVie, included as ^is^ under ^ 

the payment discussion. Naturally; the location of thesse conditio 
has very little to do with the substance-- it just seems strange to find 
them under the payment section. 

The contract between the Texarkana School District No. 7 and the 
Educational Development Laboratories was by far the longest. As shown 
in Fig. 5, the contract included 18 sections and two exhibits. The 
contracts for the Grand Rapids and Gilroy programs are in Appendix C 
along with samples of contracts for evaluation, management support, out- 
side educational audit, and specialized educational services. Again, 
this sampling is fairly representative of contracts for these specific 
purposes. The contract for the specialized educational services de- 
scribes the scope of the work and the responsibilities and obligations 
of the contractor— in this case, consultants, and the districts. The 
substance of this contract had to do with developing a rost reporting 
format and a program budgeting format and, in general, providing the 
district with cost and budget information. 
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I. Scope of Work 

II. Duties of Contractor 

III. Responsibilities of Contractor 

IV. Responsibilities of LEA 

V. Performance Required of Contractor 

VI. Method of Measuring Performance 

VII. Basis of Payment 

VIII. Procedures (for testing) 

IX. Formula for Payment 

X. Teacher Training 

XI. Teacher Administration Policy 

XII. Dissemination Policy 

XIII. Visitations 

XIV* Successors and Assignees 

XV. Covenant Against Contingent Fees 

XVI. Equal Employment Opportunity 

XVII. Certification of Nonsegregated Facilities 

XVIII. Notice to Prospective Subcontractors of Requirement 
for Certifications of ^k>n8egregated Facilities 

Exlilblt A: Rules for Deciding Whether Two Items are to be Con- 
sidered Identical 

Exhibit B: Analysis of Cost-Effectiveness Ratios 

Fig. S^-Introduatory outline of the Texarkam-EPL Contract 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

From the study of the RFPs, the proposals, and he contracts in 
the 1970-71 school year, several observations can be made. The first 
one has to do with the content adequacy of both the RFP and the proposal. 
The LEA and LSC have both developed expertise In writing these documents. 
In the area of the actual contract or agreement, one important section 
should be included. This is material related to provision for change, 
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for reacting or adapting to unexpected conditions after the program has 
been In operation. An example can be dravm from the experiences In 
Gllroy. The contract specified that 100 students were to be In the cen- 
ter, 50 at a time, for Z-l/Z-hr periods In the morning and afternoon. 
After the first few weeks of operation. It was observed that 50 students 
at a time resulted In a great deal of confusion within the center. It 
was suggested that the students be broken Into groups of 25 each for 
Instruction In periods of 1-1/4 hr. Because this was not expected, no 
provision was made In the agreement for such a change. Although It was 
recommended, this change could not be effected until after the results 
of the 120-hr testing program had been released. Because the test re- 
sults were not as spectacular as expected, a good deal of the competi- 
tion generated between teachers In the program and teachers In the 
regular program diminished. At that time. It was possible to make the 
change so that 25 students were In the center at one tlice and the other 
students were absorbed In the regular program and then returned to the 
learning center for their hour and a quarter session. In short, after 
the Interim test results were released. It was possible to Institute 
a change In the program that the program teachers and the on-site direc- 
tors wanted to Institute much earlier In the year but that the nonpro- 
gram teachers had not accepted. It Is possible that this situation could 
,have been avoided had there been a recognition of the need for flexibil- 
ity within the contract to allow for such changes. 

Another example of the need to provide for flexibility In the con- 
tract has to do with staffing. Again In Gllroy, the Initial staffing 
had one teacher and two instructional aides for each session of the 
learning center. Thi^> staffing was adequate after the program had been 
In operation for awhile. During the first few weeks of operation, 
when the students were becoming acquainted with the procedures and the 
materials. It was felt that additional staff would have bean helpful. 
It would be Impossible to write a contract to cover all such emergencies 
or needed changes. There should be, however, some specified allowance 
for cooperative Interaction between the contractor and the district as 
long as the results of this cooperation do not substantially alter the 
purpose and method of the performance contracting program. 
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The important areas to be coveted in the contract are shown In _ 
Fig. 6. Notice that the program itself is emphasized; what the program 
is, what it takes to insure smooth operation, and the basis for payment 
are to be spelled out. The needed provisions for change, as discussed 
above, should state the types of changes allowed, the tuighitude of the 
changes, the initiation procedures, and the means of resolution. 



Purpose/Objective 

LEA responsibilities 

LSC responsibilities 

Program 

Target population 

Staffing 

Equipment 

Materials 

Configuration 

Testing 

Operation 

Payment 

Amount of payment 
Basis for payment 
Timing of payments 

Management procedures 
Planning 
Administration 
Logistical 
Operational 

Provisions for changes 
Types cf changes 
Allowable magnitude 
Initiation procedures 
Means of resolution 



Fig. e^^Aveae to be covered in the oontract 



Ill, ORGANIZATIONAL AND MANAGEMENT CONSIDERATIONS 



INTRODUCTION ^ 

A broad and ^structured organizational Involvement la needed for 
managing performance contracting at the school district levels Implicit 
In the earlle^r discussion of the planning activities there was the as- 
sumption that the greater the involvement of the staff at all levels 
the more likely you are to have a successful performance contract. This 
Is true through all phases-^-the negotiation phase, planning phase, and 
the operational phase — If the Involvement is structured to show the re- 
sponsibilities of the staff members of both t;he LEA and the LSC. 

Most, but not all, of the contractors of the 1970-71 program year 
have had experience In the business or Industrial management practices 
needed to produce a product. This was held against the contractor by 
some of those who Interpreted performance contracting In a narrow sense 
of producing a unit of achievement for a unit of cost* As the programs 
of the contractor were contracted for and Implemented, flf recognition 
of the contractors* awareness of the process, as well as a concern for 
the product, developed. This recognition, eventually, led to an appre- 
ciation on the part of the LEA of the benefits that could be gained 
from a systematic approach to the- process of education. This did not 
happen instantly. 

During the 1970-71 program year, many of the problems can be traced 
back to the basic mismatch betwiaen the two ways of doing business—the 
contractor's way and the educational administrator's way. The LSC con- 
centrates on the program, determining what is to be done, setting up 
the machinery to get it done, and organizing for control. 

ORGANIZATIONAL INVOLVEMENT AT THE DISTRICT LEVEL 

~ Educational administration has not in the past concentrated on man- 
aging the educational j>rocess by programs. Typically, in a small dis- 
trict the superintendent has an assistant superintendent, usually for 
business services. As the enrollment increases, associate or assistant 
superintendents are added for Instructional services and personnel 



fiervlces and then for elementary and for secondary education. If applicable* 
Again in relation to size, directors, supervisors, coordinators, and con* 
sultants are added as major administrators In such areas as shown In Fig. 7. 

Heldlng these different ways of doing business Into axa ef fee tl^^ 
sieans of managing performance contracting took time. Who should be In* 
volved had to be determined. Recognized focal points of responsibility 
had to be Identified. Conmunlcation lines had to be established. Pro- 
cedures for resolution of dally problems related to program content or 
operation had to be worked out. Data needs and sources had to be deter-* 
mined. As the program year progressed, most of these tasks were accom- 
plished, with varying degrees of success and trauma, simply because of 
necessity. Others will requlr^more time and effort. 



Superintendent 
Administrative Assistant 

Associate Superintendent, business 
Administrative Assistant, business 

Assistant Superintendent, elementary 
Assistant Superintendent, secondary 



Directors 

Plans and construction 
Personnel 

Haintenance and operation 

Compensatory education 

Research and evaluation 

Finance 

Food services 

Federal projects 

Supervisors 

Child welfare and attendance 



Coordinators 
Science 

Bilingual program 
Business 4 student 

placement 
Guidance 

Vocational education 
Educational facilities 
Special educatlon^ 
Music education 
Art education 
Health, P.E. , and 
recreation 



Other 

Psychologists V 

Attendance counselor 

Audio**vi8usl and library consultant 



Fig. 7^^MaJor odhtiniBtraHve titles iii typical organization 

of Bohoot districtB 
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The answer to the question of who should be Involved In the vari- 
ous phases of the performance contract program lies In the nature of 
the progran, the LEA and the LSC* In general, the Involvement should 
Include those people who would be active in planning, operating, and 
evaluating the program, and tht»6^ people Who would be affected in one 
way or another by the program. This involvement starts in the negotia- 
tica phase and continues through the operational and Evaluation phase. 
It should include menbers of the community as well as the top echelon 
and the working staff of the district. Figure 8 suggests the expertise 
or the personnel necessary to assure, success of particular phases. Be- 
cause of a variation in titles for a particular function within the or-^ 
ganization structure of various districts the areas of expertise rather 
than titles are shown. Few school districts have an identified Vdlrec tor . 
of evaluation," certainly a crucial role in performance contracting. 
In most districts, the evaluation function is loosely tied In with research. 
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Fig. 8 — AreoB of eohool dietrict expertiee or etaff needed 
for managing perfomance contracting 
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or Is nonexistent. One of the lupacts of performance contracting on 
achool district organization might be the recognition of a need for a 
focal point for all the management activities* including evaluation. 
Grand Kapids has designated a Director of Contract Learning. The eval- 
uator in Texarkana called attention to the need for a management focal 
point. 

Once the question of who should be involved had been resolved » the 
districts then tackled the task of identifying the points and flow of 
responsibility and authority. When the number of contracted activities 
(outside evaluator» independent educational auditor* management support 
group services)* in addition to the main learning system contractor* 
increased* so did the magnitude of this task. Each contracted activity 
had its own project director who had his own views of his interaction 
with his staff and with others involved some aspect of the program. 
Again* most districts were reasonably successful in dealing with this 
problem once its dimensions had been defined. The establishment of 
lines of communication and procedures for resolving problems in the op- 
eration of the program both served to help in organising to make the 
program work. 

More important* the effort to identify a director of contract learn- 
ing within the district had an impact on tke overall benefit of perfor- 
mance contracting to the district. Plans for turnkey (turning the "key*' 
over to the district) of the program or parts of the program were facil- 
itated. Acceptance of the concept of performance contracting was made 
easier when information about it could be given out in an orderly fashion. 
The chain of comand made it possible to draw on the needed areas of 
expertise in solving the problems of current programs and in planning 
for new ones. 

The main problem requiring more time and effort concerns data needs 
and sources. The data problem has three aspects: (1) what data are 
needed* (2) how the data are obtained* ^ m - 
lyzed and the results interpreted. Performance contracting demands* 
as a minimum* data about the characteristics of students* the cost* and 
the effectivenesa of the program. These data demands were not adequately 
mttt in any district for any program. But as performance contracting 
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enters Its second active year, these data problems » having surfaced » 
will generate the organized searching for better ways to evaluate edu* 
catlonal programs. In seeking to Improve evaluation, the combination 
of the district staff, the learning system contractor, and the outside 
evaluator should have an impact. 

ROLE OF STATE DEPARTMgNTS OF EDUCATION 

The school district was the principal focus of Rand*s study of per- 
formance contracting in education; time and other resource limitations . 
did not permit a complete survey of the activities of all state depart* 
ments of education. The field monitoring and evaluation at the district 
level did, however, generate some interesting facts about the roles 
played by several state departments of education (SDEs). 

These roles ranged from supplying funds for a first year's program 
to writing the request for proposal and from broad investigations of the 
concepts and problems of performance contracting to narrow questionings 
of specific procedural aspects of program operation. From the small 
sample of activities, it is not possible to be prescriptive about the 
appropriate role for an SDE. It is clear, on the other hand, that the 
exercise of leadership by the SDE can assist the LEA in developing the 
concept of performance contracting as a way to Improve the effective*- 
ness of evaluation^ 

For example, the SDE can smooth the path of the instructional meth* 
ods of performance contracting through the tangles of the education code 
restrictions. If the actual student-*teacher ratio of the performance 
contracting program is different from the specified ratio, then the SDE 
should objectively investigate the outcome of the different ratio in 
weighing the merits of a possible change. In a sense, the facts become 
an input to the decision process for educational change. 

In the same evaluative jianner, the SDE can compare categorical aid 
programs in, say, compensatory education with the performance contract*- 
ing programs having similar objectives. In this way, the SDE assumes 
the task of systematically evaluating alternative programs and dlssem* 
Inatlng information about "bettier" programs. As a result of this eval-» 
uatlon, the SDE might actually uncover more effective evaluation methods 
as well as better programs. 
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Elther of the tasks discussed above assumes that the SDE exerts Its 
leadership responsibility to a greater degree than has been evident 
over the past several years. Perhaps, and this Is not quite pure conjec- 
ture, perforauice contracting can play a catalytic role of Its own In 
Improving the working relationship of the SDE and the LEA. 

In Colorado and Virginia^ this working relationship In the area of 
performance contracting began with seeking districts willing to volunr 
tear for a program. In Virginia, Norfolk and six counties agreed to 
undertake performance contracting programs, using Title I funds. Edu- 
cational Turnkey Systems » as the management support group, the district 
staff, and the SDE worked to develop the RFP, arrange bidders' confer- 
ences, and select the contractor. The University of Virginia was selected 
as the evaluator. After the programs were set up, the interest of the. 
SDE unfortunately paled during the operational phase. It appears as if 
Virginia simply wanted to *1iave a performance contract." 

Colorado's SDE also initiated the performance contracting program 
in three Denver area districts. Denver was contacted but the Colorado 
Federation of Teachers publicly takes credit for stopping the program* 
The SDE funded the programs from state funds under the Educational 
Achievement Act which provides for reading education. The evaluator, 
from the University of Colorado, had a contract with the SDE. In both 
cases, the state was financially responsible for the evaluation but did 
not follow up. The apparent reasons Colorado went with performance con- 
tracting were an Interest in the accountability feature of performance 
contracting and an availability of funds that had to be obligated or 
returned to the General Fund. Somewhat at odds with this activity pic- 
ture of Colorado's SDE is that, as an organization, the department at 
this time takei "no position" regarding the desirsbility of specific 
performance contracting programs or the general concept of performance 
contracting. 

The New Jersey SDE played a more Investigative and less^iivoli^^ 
role. Their relatively close proximity to New York City led them into 
a relationship with the Institute for Educational Development (lED) , 
whose main Interests are evaluation and policy development. The result 
was a broad-brush survey of the various learning system contractors. 
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several conferences with district representatives and contractors, and 
an overall look at what was Involved In planning and evaluating a per- 
formance contracting program. 

The Michigan SDE took two directions: One was to work through 
their Intermediate unit, an organizational unit between the SDE and the 
district. In planning for performance contracts In the 1971-72 program 
year. The other was to write a planning guide for the districts. Re- 
member that the districts of Michigan also were going ahead with perfor- 
mance contracts. Grand Rapids and Flint had programs in 1970-71. Flint, 
however, was for materials and equipment only; a learning system contrac- 
tor was not involved in the instructional process. 

The planning guide of the Michigan Department of Education is broad 
but uneven in its coverage of the isiany facets of performance contracting. 
The contents of the guide, shown in Appendix D, provide the scope of the 
coverage. A look at two sections gives an Illustration of the uttevenness 
of the coverage. Section 2-3, "Express Needs as Performance Objectives 
and Design Evaluation Procedures," is very detailed and complete and goes 
on for three and a half pages. Section 2*4, "Request for Proposals (RFP)^ 
discusses the RFP in one short paragraph and provides little in the way 
of guidance for district development of this most important means of 
insuring a successful performance contracting program and LEA-LSC rela- 
tionship. 

Section 2-2, "Develop Time Line or Critical Path," strongly sug- 
gests that a time line of activities necessary to performance contracting 
programs should be developed to insure a well-planned program. It goes 
on to state that "Serious omissions might be made if the time schedule 
is not designed to appropriately accommodate the tasks or if the proper 
intervals are not respected." As shown in Fig. 9, the rather crucial 
tasks and time line of planning for implementation during the period of 
June 15 to September 10 are omitted. 

Iri spite of some omissions such as this^ and the ihstances of 
evenness in coverage, the planning guide is good. As the documentation 
on this year* 8 experience with performance contracting increases, this 
planning guide will maintain a high rating. It is an example of a state 
department exerting its leadership responsibility in the area of assist- 
ing districts within the traditional constraint of local control. 
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December 1, 1970 


Appoint local project director 


January 1, 1971 


Develop school-community council 


February 1, 1971 


Completion of needs study 


February 15, 1971 


Determination of goals 


March 15, 1971 


Completion of performance objectives 


May 1, 1971 


Complete RFPs and mail to bidders 


June 15, 1971 


Assess bids and select contractor 


September 10, 1971 


Project begins 


Late Sept or Oct 


Pre-teat 


November 1, 1971 


Interim evaluation 


February 1, 1972 


Interim evaluation 


April 1, 1972 


Interim evaluation 


June 1, 1972 


Final evaluation 


November 1, 1972 


Post evaluation 


September 1, 1973 


Turnkey — district implements program 




and continues evaluation for longitudinal 




study of pupil gains 



Fig. 9 — Illuatration of Planning Time Line 



Perfomanae Contracting - A Planning Guide ^ Michigan Department 
of Education (undated) • 



ERLC 
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IV, PERFORMANCE CONTRACTING/ 1971-72 AND BEYOND 
INTRODUCTION 

The future plans of the districts that had a performance contracting 
program this year show a recognition of performance contracting as a 
technique for achieving educational needs by Introducing Innovative praa-^ 
tioea as opposed to Innovative hardvare*based systems. One of the as- 
sistant superintendents In a district with performance contracting observed 
that *'lt Is not so much the system but merely being systematic that v:lll 
succeed.**^ This seems to be the general feeling of the staff In most 
districts. The planning for performance contracting served as an activ- 
ity focal point for the staff members of both the LEA and the LSC. The 
result was an Increased awareness of the need for Interaction among all 
areas of expertise In developing, Implementing, operating, and evaluating 
an ''educational program." The evaluative function aissumed a more active 
and earlier role In the management of education. The teachers found v 
that they had a channel for raising their voices In the decisionmaking 
process. ■ 

Problems previously rooted In the lack of Interaction were Identi- 
fied and efforts made to alleviate them. Data and their related com- 
munication problems provide an example. 

As the performance contracting program was Implemented In many of 
the districts, the Inadequacy of data became a severe obstacle. Student 
selection was hampered because the I.Q. scores of the students were not 
on file. Other evaluative data were similarly inaccessible. Provisions 
were made for deciding what data were needed by whom and how to get the 
data. The logistics of Implementing the program was made more difficult 
because the Inventory of resources wlth:^ the district was out'-of'-date 
or nonexistent. Cost data by program needed for analysis had to be de- 
veloped. Thus, the data needs served almost as a communication mecha'- 
nlsm In achieving an Interactive approach to successfully planning and 
operating the performance contracting programs. 



*Dr. Elmer Vrugglnk, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 



The organlzatlcm ^f the data about a p^^^ timely analy- 

sis of the data were both benefits realized from' the performance con* 
tractlng experience of the 1970-71 program year. This is an especially 
tmportant benefit In the effective use of federal monies. Most of the 
programs vere funded entirely through the varloiis titles of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act (ESEA). In two programs a small amount of 
district funds was used. The feedback of the expenditure of these fed- 
eral fuods was more rapid and conqplete thw usual. As will be apparent 
In the discussion of next year's plans, the goal of the ESEA to effect 
educational tmprovement was actively advanced. 

GENERAL PLANS OF DISTRICTS IN THE SURVEY 

The future plans of the districts have taken several different 
courses: 

1. Continue the performance contract programs developed by the 
contractor on a turnkey basis. 

2. Continue with the performance contract program without payment 
based on a guaranteed performance. 

3. Incorporate the concepts and methods of the performance con- 
tract program Into regular operations. 

4. Continue with variations of the performance contract programs 
as an adjuuct to regular programs as a 

a. Way to try out other programs with a high capital cost. 

b. Change agent In Improving Instructional i^thods. 

c. Means for Introducing nev materials In other areas. 

d. Means for staff development in other subject aireas. 

5. Continue the performance contract programs exactly as In the 
1970-71 program year. 

Each of these courses Is planned In one or more of the districts In the 
planning survey. In some districts » several of the courses %rlll be taken 
In the 1971-72 program year* For example* Grand Rapids vtll^ twice 
the number of contracted programs next year but not all of them will be v 
on a guaranteed performance basis. Gllroy» California* will Incorporate 
the Mthods of this year*s performance program as part of regular operations. 
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These two districts probably reflect the philosophy of the Westing- 
house Learning Corporation (WLC) (one of three contractors In Grand 
Rapids and the sole contractor In Gllroy). The stated goal of WLC was 
to establish and operate learning centers for one year, turn them over 
to the district (turnkey) and then provide only diagnostic and prescrip- 
tive services to the district with no performance guarantee to be Involved. 
As a corporate policy, WLC withdrew from active participation as a con-^-r^ 
tractor In the LEA programs after the 1970-71 program, (A former WLC 
staff member has started an organization called Learning Unlimited, and 
Is seeking performance contracts for the 1971-72 program year «) Thus, 
the WLC progirams In their second year represent a ^^combination of conr 
tlnulng the perfoririance contract program developed by che contractor 
on a turnkey basis and Incorporating th6 concepts and methods Into the 
regular programs. 

In Texarkana, performance contracting Will not continue. It Is 
possible that some of the program procedures will continue on a turnkey 
basis. In Norfolk, Implementation of the system of the performance 
contracting program Is well along. The mater lal9and^d^ tests ^ 

have been purchased for the learning centers. There will be some changes 
In the material usage but the basic approach will be as the LSC designed 
it for this year. The Gary progr^, of course, was planned for a f our^ 
year period so that the actions taken for the 1971-72 period reflect 
mostly steps taken for program improvement or for reniedy of specific 
problems. 

In another district (Cajon Valley), the performance contracting 
program will continue exactly as conducted this year when the achieve- 
ment gain of the students in the program was 30 percent greater than 
the students in the comparison group. The main emphasis in this pro- 
gram is on Improving the instructional techniques of the teachers in 
individualizing the program for the student. 

- In several dlstrlcts-^-^billed as :having a performance contract, only ~ 
the materials were purchased but the contractor was not active in deter- 
mining or supervising how the materials were used; The performance con*, 
tract idea arose because the payment for the materials was being based 
on the performance of the students. In short, materials that might have .[ 
sold for $20 oh the open market were sold on a double-or-nothing basis. 
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If the student achieved a specified amount, then the contractor received 
$50 or some prorated sum for the materials sold usually for $25. These 
programs provided little In the way of observations about the effective*- 
ness of planning for performance contracting and did little to substan- 
tiate the potentially powerful Impact of performance contracting as a 
lasting change agent In the educational process. 

Earlier In the report, a district was described as having taken 
the 1970-71 program year as a time for investigating the concept of per* 
formance contracting, Identifying the educational need of the district, 
and ascertaining the match of performance contracting to meeting these 
needs. The result of this approach was that the district, with the help 
of Educational Turnkey Systems as the management support group, has 
seat an RFP to over 250 schools in its multi-district area and to 18 
contractors. These are identified as internal (teachers) and external 
performance contracts. Separate bidders' conferences were held and pro- 
posals were expected by mid-October. The programs will begin in January. 
The time period between mid-October and the January starr date is in 
line with this district's conservative approach to performance contract- 
ing. Usually the time period between the negotiations and start date 
has been substantially shorter— almost to the point of cutting things 
so close as to jeopardize the success of the performance contract. For 
the internal or teacher performance contracts there is an incentive pay* 
ment for the teacher. The specifics of this program will be available 
after the negotiation period. Obviously, the results of the program 
will not be available until the end of the second half of the 1971-72 
program year, but if a cautious and thorough approach to planning for 
performance contracting has a payoff, it should be in this district. 

SCOPE OF PERFORMANCE CONTRACTING, FALL OF 1970 

The scope of performance" Contracting^ 1970 

it 

13 shown in Tables 1 through 3. With the exception of the Gary program 
which covers an entire K through 6 elementary school and the Philadelphia 



Tables from R-699/1-HEW, The Perfomanoe Contracting Concept in 
EduQation, J. P. Stucker and G. R. Hall, The Rand Corporation, May 1971. 
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Table 1 

OPERATIONAL PROGRAMS, FALL 1970 



-~ .{•' 


ISC 


Subject 


Studgnts 


. Haxlnun . 
P-iyucnt 
(approx.) 


No. 


Grades' 


lo«Con (toxbury)i K«9i . 


Educational Soludona 


Readtns 


400 


E-6 


$ U,00p 


CaIoii VaIIav. Calif. 


Hacnillan Educational Sarvlcaa 


Read Ins 


80/ 


■ h 


.55 ,.000 


ColoradOr Scat* of : 


Doraact educational Syatevav 


.Reading 


(300) 


(6-8) 


(50,000), 


Churry Craak 




ReaiUns 


100 


6*8 


Dtnvar 




.Raadlns- ■ ' 


100 


•■*-8 




Enilaifoed 




Raadin't . 


100 


' 6-8 . 




HallM. Tax. 


Ko4» Caatory 


.Rtadtnti'Mtii' 


875 


i-12;-:> 


256,000; 


Itellaa. 


Thlokol 


Cec. aklllsa aotiv. 


875 V 




.208,000 


nine, HUh. 


0«alar for E.3.L. Katariila 


Reading 


2U60 


,'V--^.-. ■ 


210,000 


Cary. Ind. 


Bahavtaral Raaearch Laboracoriax 


All cubjacte 




K-8 


643;000 


Cllroyi Calif* 


Vaatlnshouaa laarnlns 


Readtnsi rath 


103 


,- 2-*'.-. 


6C,b03 


Crarui Rapidly Nlch* 


Uaattnfthouaa Uarntns 


Reeding a Mth 


400 


1-* 


1*3,700 


Ccand Rjjpldfa Nlch. 


COKES 


Readlnga cuth 


w? 


■; .6-9 : 


X6«,030 


CivanvlUai S*C. 


co^5:s 


Reaillng 


•80 


6-9 


100,003 


Jacksonville a Fla* 


Ltarnlns Raacarch Ataoclatca 


Readlnga Mtha aocinl 










studies a sclsncs 


300 




70,000 


Oakland. Calif. 


Educational Solutioiia 


Reeding 


i.00 


6-a 


60,000 


rhlladalphla. Pa. 


Bahavtoral Rarearch Laboratoriro 


'Reading 


20aOQO 


1-2,7-8 


800,000 


frevldanca, t !. 


Ncv Cantury/Comunicattono Patterna 


Raiding 


1.500 


2-8 


U5,003 


Savannah 1 C«. 


laarnini Fuundatlona 


Seadlng 


875 


3,5,6 


97,003 


Taxarkanaa U.S.A. 


Educational DcvalopnantaX tabs 


Readlnga matha Uropouta 


303 


7-12 


100,030 


VlrslnUa Stata oft 


Learning Rssearch Aaaodataa 


Reading, oath 


(2.500) 


<i-9) 


(212,500) 


Vorfolk 




Reeding* •nith 


503 


*-9 




luchanan Co. 




Readlnga nath 


. 500 


1-7 




Dicklr.foti Co. 




Reeding a nath 


259 


1-7 




Lunanbat g Co. 




Reading, Mth 


230 


*-7 




Hachlanburs Co. 




Reading, nath 


253 






Frlnct Ei!vard Co* 




Reading, oath 


250 


4-6 




VUo Co. 




Reeding* Mth 


500 


*-9 





NOTE: Data In parentheses are overall figures for the state's contract. 



Table 2 

OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY SOCIAL EXPERIMENT PROGRAMS » FALL 1970 



LEA 


Learning System Subcontractor 


OEO Grant ($)* 


Anchorage 9 Alaska 


Quality Education Developiaent 


4^4,632 


Clarke Co* t Ga« 


Plan Education Centers 


301,770 


Dal las 9 Tex. 


Quality EUiiucatlon Development 


299,417 


Duval Co. » Fla« 


Learn ins Foundations 


342,300 


Fresno, Calif. 


Wes tin %ho us e Lea rn ing 


299,015 


Grand Rapids « Mich. 


Alpha Systems ^ 


322,464 


Hainmond, Xnd. 


.Learning Foundations 


342,528 


Karl ford » Ccnn. 


Alpha Sys teisa 


320,573 


Las Vegnst Nev. 


Westic^house Learning 


2?8»744 


McCowb , Miss. 


Singer /Graf lex 


* WW f wow 


HcKalcy Co. > Tenn. 


Plan Education Cenfcerft 


ItLlx QQl 


New York (Bronx), M.Y. 


Learning Foundations- 


341,796 


Phxiacteiphia, Pa. 


Westinghouse Learning 


290.291 


Portland, Ke. 


Singer/Graf lex 


308,184 


Rpckland, Me* 


Quality Education Development 


299,211 


Seattle, Vash. 


Singer/Graflex 


343,800 


Ia£t, lex. 


Alpha Systems 


243.751 


yichi:;«, K»na. 


Mart Educacior. Cencers 


294,700 


ncsa. Aril. 


Association of Teachers 


33,976|^ 


Stockton, Calif, 


Association of Teachers 


55.15s' 



liote: Each program is for 600 children in reading and nathcmatics, 
grades 1-3 and 7-9. 

Vncludes target payment to the subcontractor and $30 #000 to 
$50,U0O for the LEA nanit'^tenent team. 

^This payment is in addition to regular salaries* 



Table 3 

TEACHER ACHIEVEMENT PROGRAMS* FALL 1970 



LEA 


No. of Teachers 
in Training 
Program 


Target 
Payment 

($) 


Alachua Co., Fla* 


40 


24,000 


Orangeburg, M*Y. 


40 


24,000 


Port Jefferson* N.Y. 


30 


16,000 


Royal Oak, Mich. 


30 


18*000 


Yellow Springs* Ohio 


40 


24*000 



llot0: The contractor for all five programs is 
the Institute for the Development of Educational 
Activities (I/D/E/A). 
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and Flint programs covering materials-only » the remaining 15 contract 
programs averaged about $122,000 for maximum payment. These 15 programs 
covered a total of approximately 10,000 students and ranged In size from 
80 to 1,500 students, with the typical program having 300 to 400 students. 

The districts Involved In both the Office of Economic Opportunity 
performance contracting program and In the teacher achievement progratas 
are shown In Tables 2 and 3. 



FOLLOW-ON PLANS FOR PERFORMANCE CONTRACTS 

FutU'^e plans In these districts are not a part of this report. 
Future plans In the districts of the planning survey and other districts 
are shown In Table 4. This table summarizes the Information available 
at this time. The activities In the 1971-72 program year highlight the 
formalization of a developing new distinction In performance contract- 
ing; contracts with district staff are Identified as internal perfor- 
mance contracts and contracts with LSCs are Identified as external. Mesa, 
Hlaml, Portland, and Cherry Creek have all developed Internal contracts 
for the 1971-72 program year. 

Table 4 

FOLLOW-ON ACTIVITY TO THE 1970-71 PERFORMANCE CONTRACTING PROG'HAMS 



DUtrlet 



1970-71 ProKtM Activity 



CoMMnt 



Cary. bid. 
Gllroy. Calif. 
Grand lap Ida, Hlch. 

NorfeU, Va. 

Ttiarkana. Ark. 

HuaktKon Halihta. 

Nleh. 

Nlaal (Dada Co.) 
Fla. 

Portland. Ort. 

Flint, Hlch. i 

Phlladalphla. Pa. ( 
Craanvllla. 8.C. 
Ntaa, Arlt. 
Cajen Vallty. Calif 
Charry Craak, Colo. 

JaekaonvUla. Pla. 

Mlu, Tas. 



Continuation Ot 19)1>-71 progratt 

Dlatrlct will operatt learning ctntara 

Expanded ptrfonianct contracting prograaa; 
Tumkay oparfitlon In atvaral achoela 

Dlatrlct has purchaaad mtarlala and will uaa 
Inatructlonal Methodology 

.Tht dlatrlct will continue, on a tumkty baalai 
aeae eapecta of the progr.ta 

TWe progratKo: vocational training (aa planned 
In 1970-71) end teacher eupport (raedlng) 

StFPe put for bid; prograeia to atert In January 

1972 

Continue with wide verlety of Intemel per- 
formince contracte 

loth dletrlcte to continue equipment and 
■aterlele-only (no Inetructlonel activity by 
LSC) performance contrecee 

Perfonience contrect (reeding) extended 

Continue with inUmnl perfonunca contracting 

Continue 1970-71 perforwince cotttractlng prog. 

LSC phaeed out; internal perfonnance con- 
tracte expanded In nuiifeer and variety 

LIA *'teeclMr eupport** contrect expended 
thlokol*e vocetlohel prograa continued 



Niiltl-yeer progran 

No contrector InvolveMnt 

Contractor Involved but perforaanca 
not guaranteed for all 



loth are ptrfomanc^ contrecte 

gppe for both internal end ezttfmat 
contrecte 

Uelng perforMnce contrect Ing for Inno- 
vetlve aMthode 



Conblned eiotlvetlonel educetlon eyetewa 

Vee In GEO prograa In 1970-71 

Second yeer of 3-yeer progrea 

Dletrlct r.C. progran director hee hie 
own perfonMnce contrect 

Progrea Increeee: 270 etndente In let 
grede to 1100 let end 2d gredere 

Progrea eucceee aeeeured by both achieve- 
aint and aotlvatlon. 



Other performance contracting prograaa propoaed for the 1971^72 
program year are ahovn in Table 5. Theae programa are In addition to 
the continuation of the prograaa ahown in Tablea 1 and 4. Theae aeven 
propoaed programa differ in aeveral reapecta from the programa of laat 
year* Reading as the only aubject of the performance contract la more 
predominant; funding is more dlverae although atlll federal in aource 
and pTogvrOi size (atudenta and dollara) and on the average much larger. 



Table 5 

PERFORMANCE CONTRACTING PROGRAMS » SUBSEQUENT TO FALL OF 1971 





ttatniAi Syata* Meontraetor 


Statua 


SiAJaeta 


StudaiiU 


ApproxiMta 

Contract 
Slta 


PttOdiAg 

Sourca 


No. 


6ra4aa 


Dethan Cltr, Ala. 
Dttrolt, Mich. 
Caddo Pariah • La. 
^raanvlUa, £•€• 
Tontana. Calif* 
ChieatP • 111* 
Haw Tprkt 


Alpha Uamiag Sf«ttm 

Quality Ctfttcation DavalopMnC 
OIES 

L^amint Raaaarch Aaaec 
CoMunicatiena Pattarna 


Contraec 
114a out 
OPS . 
Contract 
114a out 
Dciay«4 
OPS 


R 

MM 
K 

a 
t 

K 


040 
4SQ 

MM 
400 
500 

1,100 
4S« 


2-4 
f-l2 
i-10 . 

y-f 

!•« 
K-4 

l-3p7*f 

0) 


i4S,7SO 
275,000 
200,000 

us.ooo 

400,000 
17,000 


escA-ixx 

UCA-VII 
UIA*I 
CSIA-X 
CSIA*Ill 
Hodal citiaa 
f 



In the 1970-71 program year» a larger ahare of the programa re-* 
suited from a noncompetitive or aole source negotiation. The propoaed 
programa of the 1971*72 program year have reaulted from competitive bid"* 
ding. Thia trend la likely to continue. Federal and school diatrict 
funding practices both require substantial juatlficfftlon for sole source 
selection. In the embryonic stage of performance contracting it was 
relatively eaay to provide thia juatificatlon. Aa performance contract* 
ing becomes more widespread and the track records of the learning system 
constractors become knovn» it will become increasingly difficult to Jus* 
tlfy sole source. 

As discussed earlier in the documentation of performance contract- 
ing » both the LEA and the LSC are already adept at writing RFPs and pro* 
posalSy and their afcill should improve. This improvement may well result 
in a more, effective planning proceas^ meaaured both in terms of time 
elapaed between the start of the negotiation phase and the contract sign* 
ing^ and in outcome of the program jtaelf. 
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POLICY IMPLICATIONS OF PERFOBHANCE CONTRACTING 

In Its simplest sense, the management of education Is concerned 
with determining %ihat has to be done and how It can be. done, and with 
organizing, administratively and loglstlcally, to provide education, 
evaluate Its progress, and Improve Its product. The concept of perfor^-^ 
mance contracting appears to offer a way to effect an Improvement In 
the management of education: 

o As a change agent in the use of equipment, materials, and 
methods. 

o By supporting changes In traditional staffing patterns. 

o By improving the evaluation methodology. 

o By promoting school and district reorganization. 

In the 1970-71 program yt:ar» tha LEA, with the active (and Interested) 
help of the LSC, explored In a systematic manner the use of equipment 
and materials In providing, for the most part, reading and matheinatlcs 
Instruction. These materials were not new to flK>st districts; the way 
In which they were used was new. Moreover, bebause of a stipulation 
In the contract, the LEA had to make a guarantee of Its own~to provide 
a specified number of Instructional hours. In essence, an hour of read- 
ing Instruction became. In fact, an hour of reading Instruction. This 
is considered by some as strong evidence of the kind of change wrought 
by performance contracting. 

The sacrosanct student-teacher ratio has also been assaulted. A 
greater individualization of instruction and effective use of parapro- 
fessionals has supported the feasibility of higher student-teacher ratios 
and even higher student-adult ratios. Some individual teachers contacted 
in, for example, Norfolk, were comfortable with the higher ratio because 
of the different instructional strategy. The Gary teachers* union sup- 
ports the complaints of some of the teachers that the workload was ex- 
hausting. It will be interesting to observe the sources of continued 
resistance to change in this area. 

The demand for evaluation of performance contracting programs has 
led to a much more highly focused effort in developing measures of edu- 
cational achievement and motivational change, and in seeking "better" 



tests and testing procedures. In this area, performance contracting 
has served, and will continue to serve, as a powerful Impetus for 
Improvement In evaluative methodology. The role of performance con- 
tracting In facilitating change In the organization of schools and 
districts has been discussed earlier. The only point here Is ttiat the 
emphasis needed for the future must be along program lines, **program** 
being the resources and activities necessary to accomplish the objec* 
tlve. It can be hoped that this will lead to the demise of organization 
by location or level. 

The emphasis by program goes along with an observation about the 
effectiveness of performance contracting as a means of providing state 
or federal aid to districts. Because the program is subjected to an 
organized scrutiny absent in most categorical aid programs, there is 
a great deal of information about the program available during the course 
of the program's life and at the end of the program. There is a built- 
in, on-going evaluation that should be worth a great deal of money in 
the game of improving education by funding experimental programs. 

There is one final note. Performance contracting might well pro- 
vide an opening wedge for teachers in gaining a greater voice in edu- 
cational management. By placing the spotlight on the classroom inter- 
action, performance contracting makes visible many of the complaints 
and pleas of teachers all too often lost in thc& trappings of educational 
administration. One short example: In a well-managed performance con- 
tracting program, the decisionmaking level is moved much closer to the 
classroom, and the teacher can capitalize on this and Increase the amount 
of discretionary power exercised by teachers. 



Appendix A 

DETAILS OF ACTIVITIES IN SELECTED DISTRICTS 



This appendix provides. In greater detail, the planning and non- 
planning activities of various educational agencies. It Is based. In 
part, on the literature and discussions that have accompanied the per- 
formance contracting programs Implemented, or planned but not Imple- 
mented, during the last three years. 

Table A-1 lists 5A programs Implemented during the period 1959-61, 
but there were undoubtedly a number of other programs that did not re- 
ceive as much public attention as those shown In the table. A field 
study was made of 20 different educational agsncles, shown In Fig. 1 
of the text, with their geographical locations shown In Fig. 2. This 
sample of performance contracting programs examined by Rand has pro- 
vided data on a vide variety of different types of planning activities. 
Brief descriptions of the various educational agencies Involved In the 
planning study are presented below. 

EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 

Alachua County > Florida 

The county seat of Alachua County In northern Florida Is Gaines- 
ville, the site of the University of Florida. There are about 100,000 
residents of Alachua County, with about 23,000 students In the public 
school system and about 1000 teachers. 

School officials emphasized that Alachua has most of the problems 
that a typical southern school district must deal with, one of which 
was compliance with a desegregation order during the 1970-71 school 
year. The district reorganized Its structure and has created middle 
school movement In Florida. The Immediate motivation for going to middle 
schools In Alachua County, however, was the desegregation order. 
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^For all 7 Virginia progrma* 
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Another response to desegregation was to Institute a program of 
teacher training by means of a performance contract. The Immediate goal 
of this program was to train teachers to Individualize Instruction, 
More generally, Alachua County sought to upgrade the overall teaching 
skills of its teachers. Still more generally, Alachua County sought 
to Increase the qualities of Its students and to hold the support and 
allegiance of the parents to the public school system. 

Alachua County decided to enter a contract with the Institute for 
the Development of Educational Activities (I/D/E/A), an affiliate of 
the Charles F. Kettering Foundation. The program dealt with 40 teachers 
in two schools In the northwest part of the county. These schools had 
significant educational and desegregation prpblems. One school was 
Mebane with 474 pupils, 60 percent of whom were negro and 40 percent 
white. Mebane Is a rural school In the city of Alachua, and Is also 
a Title I school. The second school was Spring Hill In the town of 
High Springs with 366 pupils, 70 percent of whom were white and 30 per- 
cent negro. It Is Title I eligible but does not receive any Title I 
money. Of the 40 teachers In the program, 19 were at Mebane, 15 at 
Spring Hill, and 6 from other parts of the county. Although the major 
thrust of the program was directed to these two schools, Alachua County 
hoped that the techniques taught the 40 teachers would spread through- 
out the county. 

The I/D/E/A program was one of several programs of this sort con- 
ducted during 1970-71. The other programs are shown in Table A-2. 

Table A-2 

I/D/E/A TEACHER ACHIEVEMENT PROGRAMS, FALL 1970 

No. of Teachers Target 



in Training Payment 

LEA Program ($) 

Alachua Co.» Fla. 40 24,000 

Orangeburg, N.Y. 40 . 24,000 

Port Jefferson, N.Y. 30 18,000 

Royal Oak, Mich. 30 18,000 

Yellow Springs, Ohio 40 24,000 
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The program gr«w out of I/D/E/A's earlier work with "Unlpac" cur* 
rlculum materials. Naples » Florida » had a program similar to the one 
that Alachua entered » without the performance feature. 

The performance feature of the contract consisted of an evaluation 
by an l/D/E/A representative » the teachers* supervisor, and another 
representative of the Alachua County schools. I/D/E/A was to develop 
evaluation Instruments and the team was assess teachers on their 
ability to Individualize Instruction. A portion of I/D/E/A' s fee would 
be dependent on the evaluation results. 

Alachua has access to more planning resources than the usual south- 
em school district of Its sl::e due to the University of Florida being 
located In Gainesville. Also» from a planning point of vlew^ I/D/E/A*s 
heavy l.^volvement In Florida education has provided Alachua with an 
opportunity to study their work in considerable detail. 

Cajon Valley > California 

Cajon Valley Elementary School District is headquartered in El Cajon, 
San Diego County, about 15 miles from the city of San Diisgo. The dis- 
trict has about 1200 students and about 19 elementary schools. 

The Cajon Valley Elementary School District in 1970-71 entered into 
a performance contract with Macmillan Educational Services, Inc., Bev- 
erly Hills, California, a subsidiary of Crovell-Colller-Hacmillan Company, 
specializing in teacher training programs in this area. The performance 
contract is basically for a teacher-training program. The teacher train- 
Ine, however, will ba evaluated on the basis of the performance of stu- 
dents, measured bv pre- and Dost-admlnistratlon of the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test. • 

Th» program involves sbouf 70 sfudents in the lower quartile as 
measured bv standardized achievement rests plus 10 students who are be- 
low 90 in I.Q. It started in the fall of 1970 and will run three years. 
Macmillan could earn about $50,000 a year if all the students average 1.5 
grade level increase per year for the three years. The program uses 
materials that w<»re available in the school district plus some multilith 
materials provided specially for the program. There are some special 
diagnostic instruments. The main Macmillan input, however, is teacher 
training services. 

ERIC 



An unuaual feature of the program Is that the contract covers a 
specific group of 80 slow readers, but these students are kept In hetero 
geneous cla/Hvre3 and zitq not segregated In any special program. 

The teachers In the program are regular classroom teachers. Mac- 
millan has a right to request transfer for any teachers they feel are 
not vorking well In the program. 

According to reports, the program produced an average gain In Its 
fo>r8t /ear of l.OA years of reading. This permitted Macmlllan to earn 
$35,000 out of the maximum possible payment of $50,000. 

Comptont California 

Compton Unified School District was formed two years ago by com* 
blnlng several smaller districts in the southern part of the Los Angeles 
metropolitan region. The district lies directly south of the Watts 
area of Los Angeles and adjoins Long Beach. It has some of the most 
severe lnter-*city school problems In California. The district has 
16,000 students from kindergarten through high school In 30 schools. 
About 80 percent of the students are black; the remaining 20 percent 
Include many different ethnic groups — white, Mexican-American, Samoan, 
and others. 

Compton 's performance contract was with the Reading Foundation of 
Chicago, Illinois. The program covered a speed reading course for 7th 
grade students. Every English class at the 7th grade level received 
the program during the 1970-71 school year. Twelverhours of classroom 
Instruction and 12 hours of homework were Involved. The price was 
basically $35+ per student with a $5 bonus If 75 percent of the children 
met the objective of the course. The program was funded by $45,000 
from Model Cities funds and slightly less than $100,000 from Compton*s 
general fund. 

The evaluation was performed by a group from the University of 
Southern California under the Direction of Dr. Wilson. The group used 
the Stanford Achievement Test on a pre- and post-basis. 
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Coiq>ton not only faced the problena that all Inter-clty school dls** 
trlcts wrestle with but an additional problem. As a new district, the 
administration felt it important to solicit parental support. The per* 
formance contracting program was viewed as a way of demonstrating Comp- 
ton's concern with the basic reading skills of the students. Thus, in 
addition to the inherent goal of improving reading skills, there was 
the broader objective of demonstrating broader objectives of cementing 
school-community relations. The 7th grade was, from Compton's point 
of view, a particularly attractive grade for the program because. more . 
parents had children in the 7th than in any other grade. 

Dade County, Florida 

Surrounding the city of Miami, Florida, Dade County has 211 schools 
with 232,000 pupils. The Dade County Schools became Interested in per-* 
formance contracting during the 1969-70 school year when the reports 
of the Texarkana program began to be circulated. Unlike many other LEAs 
that expedited planning in order to get programs under way in 1970-71, 
Dade County adopted a very thorough and systematic approach to perfor- 
mance contracting. 

The focal points in performance contract planning were the tiiembers 
of the superintendent's office concerned with curriculum development. 
Several staff members were involved in a research effort that covered 
not only the activities of other districts in performance contracting 
but also the reaction of the Dade County school district staff and the 
community to the concept of performance contracting. Great effort was 
placed on pinpointing potential areas within the district where perfor-* 
mance contracting miglit be used. This effort was in operation through-* 
out the 1970-^71 school year. As of the fall of 1971, Dade Couiity is 
still planning for a performance contract now envisioned as possibly 
taking place during the second half of the 1971*-72 school year. 

Dade County has taken the position that if performance contracting 
is successful in enabling school districts to learn from the practices 
of LSC and apply the practices as part of the regular program, they 
will be interested in such a program. That is, tumkeying technology 
is a key feature in Dade County's approach. They have taken the position 



that before they begin a program they want to bene^flt from the experl-* 
ence of other districts. More important , Dade County wants to be sure 
that their needs and capabilities are clearly understood and to deter-* 
mine how to manage performance contracting In order that these needs 
and capabilities will be met. , 

Denver > Colorado 

In 1970-71 1 there were performance contracting programs In four 
schools In three suburban school districts In Denver, Colorado. The 
districts Involved %iere Cherry Creek , a white-Anglo upper middle-class 
suburb; Inglewood, a less-advantaged Anglo area; and Eastlake District 
No. 12 in the suburb of Northglen with a substantial Mexican-American . 
population. The programs were conducted by Dorsett Ediicaitlonal Systems, 
the first contractor for the Texarkana performance contracting progruii. 
The contract involved $50^,000 and, in addition, Dorsett sold $25,000 V 
worth of machines and materials. 

An unusual aspect of these programs is the role played by the Colo- 
rado State Department of Education. The programs were initiated by the 
State Department; in order to provide demonstrations that the rest of 
the Colorado school districts might study. Also, the State Department 
of Education sponsored the evaluation. The Department of Education^ 
however, strictl-^^imlted its role to getting the programs started and 
providing the evaluation. 

The State Department's program was planned in whirlwind fashion 
in a period of about six weeks from the initial Idea to the signing of 
the contracts. Mr. Byron U. Hasford, who was then Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for Colorado, was very interested In educational accountability 
and had been following the Texarkana performance contracting program. 
In the summer of 1970, he decided that there were sufficient monies in 
the Educational Achievement Act funds for Colorado to sponsor a small 
program « He took on the development of a demonstration program for 
performance contracting as his personal activity and appointed Mr. Byron 
Parks, a consultant for the Educational Achievement Act Special Programs 
Unit, to direct the State Department's involvement. In the early part 
of August, a 10*man delegation from Colorado attended a workshop in 



Chicago , Illinois , on performance contracting . At the t workshop they 
approached Mr Lloyd Dorsett, of Dorsett Educativonal Systems, and ascer- 
tained his Interest In a Colorado program. Colorado was Interested in • 
Dorsett because of his experience and also because they felt that since 
Dorsett needed to redeem himself after the Texarkana te&chlng-to-the- 
test scandal he might be more amenable than some other contractors to 
an austere program. This latter condition was inq>ortant sincve Colorado 
had significant fiscal constraints. Dorsett indicated his interest. 

The Colorado group returned to Colorado and recruited three dis- 
tricts for the program. Originally, it was thought that Denver might 
be involved; however, Denver was not able to respond fast enough. " Ap- 
parently, union opposition to performance contracting was involved in 
the slowness of Denver's response. 

The State of Co^rado planned to do its own evaluation. State 
Department officials had hoped to have the evaluator under contract be- 
fore they approached the performance contractor. However, the speed 
with which the program developed did not permit this. Consequently, 
after the arrangements were made with Dorsett the State Department of 
Education approached William L. Goodwin of the University of Colorado 
School of Education and recruited him as the evaluator. His contract 
included his evaluation plan. 

Each of the districts used a different achievement test. The Iowa 
Test of Basic Skills, the Metropolitan Achievement Test, and the Gates- 
McGinty Test were used. We were informed by a person not connected 
with the State Department of Education but who had studied the program 
that the evaluation design was very fine and that Mr. Goodwin was an 
extremely able evaluator. 

Dorsett's involvement with the programs was minimal. He furnished 
the materials and basic designs, but the programs were run by teacherf 
\Aio had been with their respective districts for some time. The programs 
were conducted almost on a turnkey basis. 

During the 1970-71 school year the Colorado Department of Educa-^^^ 
tion received a number of inquiries from other school districts about 
performance contracting. The State Department forwarded copies of 
materials on performance contracting that It had collected in its study 
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of the concept and provided some educational consulting. The depart- 
ment was careful, however, to take no position with respect to the de- 
sirability of any performance contracting program or performance con- 
tracting In general. The state's position was that It had sponsored 
a program for demonstration purposes; school districts could observe 
the program and make up their minds as a result of their own studies. 

Flint Michigan 

Flint Is a well known manufacturing center and has more than 48,000 
students In its school district. The district has problems with a 
high rate of dropouts In the 9th and 10th grades and with a large num- 
ber of high school students with a serious reading problem. To deal 
with these problems It decided to undertake an Intensive reading pro- 
gram In the 9th and 10th grades, and appointed Dr. John Kouzowjlan to 
survey available materials. He was Impressed by materials furnished 
by the Educational Development Labs (EDL) and the district decided around 
Christmas of 1969 to explore the use of these materials. Around the 
same time, Flint became aware of the Texarkana performance contract- 
ing program and Dr. Kouzowjlan became Interested In a performance con- 
tract with EDL. 

Flint, however, desired to organize, manage, and operate the pro- 
gram Itself. Consequently, a performance contract with Flint would es- 
sentially have to have EDL furnishing supplies and equipment and being 
paid on the basis of the results of a program with which It would have 
minimum operating Involvement. Neither EDL nor Its parent company, 
McGraw-Hill, was particularly Interested In such terms. Negotiations 
continued for some time but no satisfactory arrangement could be made. 
Flint was, however, able to make a performance contracting arrangement 
with a local distributor of EDL materials. The 1970-71 program Involved 
180 ninth graders in each of 12 schools. 

A very interesting aspect of the program was the goal. This goal 
was defined in terms of the rate of gain. The contract specified es- 
sentially a doubling of each student's rate of achievement growth as 
measured by past district tests. 
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Evaluation plans were not developed until after the performance 
contract was signed. One holdup was a question of who should pay for 
the evaluation. Kouzowjlan was of the opinion that evaluation data are 
of great managerial and publlc-relatlons value to LSCs and that they 
should pay for evaluations. 

Greenville^ South Carolina 

Greenville Is a large cotton mill city with other Industry as well, 
located In the South Carolina Piedmont. The Greenville County Schools 
enroll over 56,000 students In 99 separate schools. As a result of 
Implementing racial Integration plans, the school system has been ex- 
tensively reorganized. Eighty percent of the black children In Green* 
vllle are bussed at present. In the schools that we visited with per- 
formance contracting program In operation. Integration appeared quite 
coi^plete . 

The LSC In Greenville was Combined Motivational Education S>atems 
(CMES) of Chicago, Illinois. CMES also had a program In Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, In 1970-71, the subject of another Rand study. 

The Greenville program emanated from Interest by the Board of Edu- 
cation. Two members of the board became Interested In performance con- 
tracting and had discussed It with some authorities outside of Greenville, 
They returned and approached Gordon Smith, the Director of Instruction 
for the Greenville schools, and got him Interested. 

When Smith approached his reading teachers, they were skeptical 
that the performance contracting program would do better than conven- 
tional remedial programs. As a result, a program Involving five differ* 
ent reading approaches was developed and one program objective was de- 
fined as a comparison of the success of all five at the same time. 

The performance contracting program Involved two schools, each with 
two teachers and two paraprofesslonals. The program originally started 
out with six parriorofesslonalSt one of whom became the project's secretary, 
and one of whom was let go after the first month. The paraprofesslonals 
were carried on * the CMES payroll, and the teachers on the Greenville 
payroll. The paraprofesslonal who acted as secretary also acted as sub- 
stitute for the other paraprofesslonals. Two hundred and forty children 
were Involved In both grade school and senior high. 
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Despite the notion of evaluating the performance contracting pro- 
gram against four other approaches and despite $5000 helng budgeted 
from Title I money for an evaluation, the evaluation plans were begun 
only long after the program was In operation. The Greenville School 
District tested the students at the start of the program. However, In 
October 1971, the school district was still debating the merits of an 
Internal evaluation versus an evaluation by an Independent firm. 

CMES*s original proposal spoke of raising the reading and arith- 
metic achievement levels of the students by at least two grade levels. 
This was quite an ambitious goal since, for example, 75 percent of the 
1969-70 student body at Hollls Junior High School, one of the schools 
In the program, had a reading achievement more than two grade levels 
below their grade level. The average achievement gain, according to 
public pronouncement, was 1.3 achievement years. This represented about 
a doubling of the previous rate of growth. While this was a substan- 
tial accomplishment. It Is considerably less than a 2.0 grade level of 
achievement originally proposed In CMES^s proposal to the Greenville 
School Board. 

Mesa» Arizona 

Mesa Is part of metropolitan Phoenix. It enrolls about 25,000 
students. It Is a rapidly growing area, a prosperous district, and one 
very attuned to educational Innovation and advanced school management 
techniques.- 

The Mesa School System has had In operation for several years a 
program called "Curriculum and Instructional Development" (CID) . This 
Is a fund that works much like a foundation. Teachers make application 
for grants from the CID for Innovative programs or materials. These 
applications are evaluated and some are approved. 

This approach has led to many Innovative programs In Mesa and a 
willingness to try new educational approaches. During the 1970-71 school 
year, one of the Innovations that Mesa examined was performance contract*- 
Ing. The Mesa program was one of the projects In the OEO structured 
experiment. It was one of the two projects run by the teachers them- 
selves with no contractor Intermediary. Within Mesa, the project was 
referred to as the "Incentives Only" project. The project was contracted 
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to cost $38,476. Of this money, $20,400 was held In escrow for students* 
and teachers* rewards based on achievement. The program operated In 
grades 1 through 3 and 7 through 9, In three elementary schools and one 
Junior high. There were four control and comparison schools. Regular 
school curriculum and materials were used with the addition of Incen- 
tives for teachers and students. The target population was disadvantaged 
students. The Mesa Education Association (MEA) was the project subcon- 
tractor, and the contractor was the Mesa Public School System. Battelle 
Memorial Institute of Coltimbus, Ohio* was the Independent Testing and 
Analysis Contractor (TAG) for OEO. Education Turnkey Systems provided 
management support systems services but Mesa did not make much use of 
Its service. 

Mesa has an active planning and development group. Much of the 
Incentives Only program reflects prior district plans and procedures. 
The rather unique planning feature Is the role of the Mesa Educational 
Association. This group has taken the view that educational accounta- 
bility Cannot be avoided, that the only relevant Issue Is whether It 
will be done by teachers within the existing system of "self-governance" 
or whether It wlll^ come about through some kind of outside agency. MEA 
strongly supported the self-governance concept and thus Mesa went Into 
the OEO program. 

Muskegon > Michigan 

The Muskegon Area Intermediate School District (MAISD) serves an 
area of about 200,000 persons on the eastern shore of Lake Michigan. 
Last October, the district received a $33,000 planning grant to examine 
the feasibility of relying on performance contracting in developing an 
occupation training program for high school stuients. The funding for 
the study, which terminates at the end of September 1971, was the Mich- 
igan Department of Education Vocational Division (from funds set aside 
"for people with special needs"). The target area is the city of Mus- 
kegon Heights (population about 30,000), inhabited mostly by disadvantaged 
minority groups 'who obtain their livelihood in the declining heavy labor 
occupations. 
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The first few months were spent In coordinating and planning with 
the various Interests Involved and In preparing a needs assessment. 
Last March, Muskegon sent out RFPs for training services, evaluation, 
and audit (the latter two went to the same companies) for a pilot com- 
puter trainee program for 15 students. MAISD set aside about $7,000 
for the pilot program that will last about six to eight weeks this summer. 

Muskegon has prepared a proposal for a $150,000 follow-on grant 
to finance the first year start-up and operating costs for a full-scale 
program In the Muskegon Heights High School (1,000 students, 75 percent 
black). The plans are that the students would spend the first few 
months organizing their Career Development Center, let an achievement- 
motivation contract around Christmas, and let contracts for about eight 
vocational programs In the spring semester. 

One very Interesting feature of the MMSD program Is that It In- 
volves vocational education Instead of the more usual reading and mathe- 
matics. There have been some other vocational education progriuns un- 
der performance contracts. Dallas, Texas, had a vocational education 
program In 1970-71 under a performance contract with Thlokol. Dallas 
Intends to expand Its vocational performance contracting programs such 
as those that have been run In Dallas and Muskegon. 

Another Instructive aspect of the Muskegon program Is Its elaborate 
planning process. Muskegon began Its program In October 1970. It ob- 
tained from the Michigan Department of Education, Vocational Division, 
a planning grant of $33,000 to examine the feasibility of applying per- 
formance contracting to occupational training for high school students. 
The program was put under the direction of Mr. Lon Grlner, formerly an 
aerospace engineer. As an employee of the Brunswick Corporation, he 
had studied the performance contracting concept. He was extremely 
anxious to apply this approach and was an enthusiastic project director 
for Muskegon. He also brought to his job many aerospace engineering 
planning techniques. The program has featured ver}/ detailed periodic 
planning documents, scheduling, milestone reporting dates, and like 
systems planning techniques. 

The first few months of the project were spent In coordinating 
and planning activities with the various groups Involved and preparing 
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a needs assessment. In March 1971, MAISD sent out RFFs for training 
services evaluation and audit for a pilot computer-operated trainee 
program for 15 students. Muskegon set aside $7000 for the pilot program 
for the summer of 1971 • 

During this time, Muskegon was also preparing a proposal for 
$150,000 follow-on grant to finance the first year start-up and oper- 
ating cost for a full-scale program in the Muskegon Heights high school. 
The plans were to spend the first few months organizing the career de- 
velopment center. Then an achievement motivation contract would be let 
around Christmas 1971 and contract for eight vocational programs in the 
spring of 1972. 

Ultimately, MAZSD plans that the career development center would 
have a three-part program. During the first two or three years, students 
would be Introduced to career possibilities, and would also receive 
achievement motivation. In their Junior and senior years in high school 
they would enter into specific Job tiraining programs. The Muskegon con- 
cept was also to contract separately for each of the vocational pro- 
grams, each program involving 15 to 30 students. Eventually, Muskegon 
hoped that 80 percent of the senior class would be Involved in the vo- 
cational program^ and that 100 percent or all of the high school stu- 
dents would be Involved in the achievement motivation training. Unlike 
most programs, there was no turnkey concept in the MAISD plan. MAISD 
encountered some difficulty in obtaining responses to the RFF for their 
pilot program for computer programmers. The modest scale of the project 
and the extremely specific KF? apparently discouraged many contr'*ictors. 
In any event, MAISD had received only one response, and it was not en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

In JanuarT' 1971, Muskegon increased its management team by adding 
Mr. Floyd Cook to Grlner*s staff. Cook is a mechanical engineer by 
profession. He is also black, which assists him in the student rela- 
tions that are part of this Job. Cook and Grlner each have the title 
of Performance Contract Implementer. 

New Jersey 

New Jersey presents another example of a state education agency 
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taking the lead In planning for performance contracting. The New Jersey 
State Department of Education became Interested In performance contract*- 
Ing during the 1969-70 school year. The staff decided that It should 
provide planning services to districts that might be considering per- 
formance contracting. As a result. New Jersey engaged the Institute 
for Educational Development of New York City to assist In developing 
materials that would be of assistance to local educational agencies In 
New Jersey. 

The Institute for Educational Development and the New Jersey State 
Department of Education began a two-pronged attack: (1) They began to 
solicit districts In New Jersey that might be Interested In performance 
contracting, and (2) to de^relop lists of companies Interested In pro- 
vldlng services and materials under performance contract arrangements. 

On June IS, 1970, the State Department of Education and lED held 
a conference on performance contracting In which many authorities on 
performance contracting appeared. Discussing performance contracting 
were such educators as Edward Trice, the superintendent from Texarkana; 
Rogers Barton from Dallas; and Charles Santangelo from San Diego. 
Albert Mayerhofer and Lewis Walker appeared from USOE, and a number of 
representatives of educational business firms spoke. 

The meeting did not lead to any performance contracting programs 
in New Jersey during the 1970-71 year. Nonetheless, the New Jersey 
State Department of Education continued to provide consulting services 
and materials to New Jersey school districts that were exploring the 
performance contracting concept with an eye to possible programs later. 
An official In the New Jersey office, Robert Weber, was given cognizance 
over these activities. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

The Philadelphia city schools serve almost 289,000 pupils In 269 
schools. During the 1970-71 school year, there were two performance 
contracting programs In operation. One was part of the OEO structured 
demonstration In performance contracting; Westlnghouse Corporation was 
the LSC. WLC also had four other performance contracting programs, 
two of which— those In Grand Rapids, Michigan, and Gllroy, California- 
were subjects of Rand study. 
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The other performance contracting program In Philadelphia was with 
BRL, the contractor for the Gary program and the subject of a Rand In- 
depth atudy. The BRL program was In District 4 of the Philadelphia 
school system and fundamentally consisted of BRL*s basic reading pack* 
age. Project Read, vhlch was sold for around $20 per student. However, 
In some cases, notably District 4 of Philadelphia, BRL offered to pro* 
vide Project Read on a "guaranteed" basis at a price of $40 per student. 
I.e., twice as much as on a nonguaranteed basis. For the $40, the dis- 
trict received special In-servlce training and management help, and a 
guarantee that If a student did not progress at the rate of one achieve* 
ment year per year of schooling, the district would not have to pay 
anything. The project Involved 12 schools In grades 1 to 7 and 8. 

Performance contracting In Philadelphia during the 1970*71 school 
year had had a hard row to hoe. There was a long teachers* strike. 
Moreover, the district was In the process of learning to live with de- 
centralization. Philadelphia divided Its school system Into a superln* 
tendent*s office and eight subdlstrlcts Including District 4, which had 
the BRL contract. 

Philadelphia Is proud of Its central research and evaluation branch 
and anxious that programs In the subdlstrlcts make use of Its support. 
Each subdlstrlct has a staff for planning, designing, and evaluation, 
with a planning team In each district. Thus, Philadelphia had a great 
deal of In-house capability with respect to planning and evaluation. 
It Is Interesting to note that the BRL contract with District 4 also 
called for an Independent evaluation. 

The performance contract In District 4 was an outgrowth of a de- 
cision to Instigate a systems approach to reading Improvement. Each 
of the subdlstrlcts was chartered to develop the approach Independently 
and to proceed In any manner the district might feel Is appropriate. 
As a result, one or another of the subdlstrlcts examined almost every 
approach or materials available In the educational market. Since per* 
formance contracting during the 1969-70 school year was much In the 
minds of people Interested In reading Improvement, It was natural that 
one of the eight districts In Philadelphia might decide to experiment 
with this approach. Only District 4 decided to go with performance 
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contracting. It Is Important to note, however, that each of the other 
eight districts also had a special reading program so that In 1970-71 
Philadelphia had a wide variety of different approaches to compensatory 
education In reading under way. 

Portland, Oregon 

Portland Is one of the two school districts known to Rand that had 
performance contracting programs In operation during the 1969-70 school 
year* Unlike Texarkana, however, Portland's programs received rela- 
tively little attention during that school year. The Portland schools 
serve about 75,000 students. The school district Is decentralized and 
the Portland performance contracting programs took place In Area 2, 
which encompasses most of Portland's Inner city. The performance con- 
tracts reflect In large part the Interest of Area 2 Supervisor of Re- 
search James Holmes. Having become Intrigued with the possibilities 
of using performance contracting to Increase Instructional effective- 
ness, Holmes Implemented two contracts last spring and four contracts 
during the five-week summer session. 

The contracts were all relatively small, and were Initiated In the 
spirit of experimentation. Two of the programs were "bl-contractual" 
(district-teacher, teacher-SES) , two were performance contracts with 
teachers, and two were contracts with outside suppliers for materials 
and equipment only. Despite Its relatively humble scope, the Portland 
experience Is Interesting because of Its variety and because Holmes 
conceived and Implemented these programs with little or no knowledge 
of Texarkana, the OEO plans, or plans In other districts. Aside from 
looking at basic Instructional effectiveness. Holmes' Intent was to In- 
vestigate the willingness of regular teachers to gamble with their sal- 
aries, and to Investigate the effect of performance payment plans on 
their Initiative. In the materials-only contracts. Holmes was especi- 
ally Interested In the provisions that require the district (hence, the 
teachers) to guarantee Instructional hours; he speculates that the reg- 
ular staff tends to short-change pupils on actual reading Instruction. 
As for benefits derived directly from the suppliers, he feels that the 
consulting aid was almost as Important as the materials and techniques. 
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The spring programs vera pre-tested In December (the programs 
started In January) and poat«-tested In May. The summer programs were 
pre*tested In June and post-tested In September, even though the pro- 
gram ended In mid- July; Holmes was not Interested In achievement gains 
that are not carried over Into the fall semester. He also hoped that 
the delayed post-test would encourage teachers to volunteer some follow* 
through activity during the Intervening months, but very little materi* 
allzed. ITBS was used for all testing. 

There was no performance contracting during the 1970-71 school 
year. This Is partly because Holmes became Area Administrator for Area I 
besides the fact that he Is now In a different area, his new Job de- 
scription gives him less freedom to implement. He welcome^a this state 
of affairs because It Is giving him the opportunity to analyze, this 
last year's experience, and to prepare a proposal for a much wider-based 
performance contract for the 1971-72 school year. His role for next 
year will be to recommend, but not to Implement. 

The paragraphs below outline the six programs In moderate detail. 

Boise Elementary School . The first contract obligated Audio Visual 
Siipply Company to set up a reading lab consisting of two kinds of EDL 
reading machines, the controlled reader and the audex. The district 
paid the contractor $1157.30 for a five-month lease plus materials. 
No fee was charged for the 45 hours of training provided by an EDL con- 
sultant. The lab was Intended to serve one hundred 6th, 7th, and 8th 
graders at Boise School In classes of 20 or less. The district was to 
supply the room, the furniture, and a full-time teacher. At least 80 
hours of Instruction were to be given each pupil. 

^Historically, the expected growth In upper elementary grades Is 
about eight months per year. Portland tests Its Title I youngsters 
every other month with ITBS. Test results are fed Into their "Instruc- 
tional Management Information System" which provides diagnostic infor- 
mation to teachers, principals* and counselors. Teachers also make 
subjective assessments as to grade placement. The output of the system, 
%ihich seems fairly well refined » facilitates both subjective and objec- 
tive monitoring. of changes In the students* grade placement and growth 
rate. The system also plays a major role in the Portland schools* 
transition to a continual progress, or nongraded, program. 
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The objective was to obtain an average 9 months* growth for those 
pupils receiving at least 80 hours of instruction. Up to 90 percent 
of the contractor's fee would be reimbursed to the district, depending 
on the extent achievement fell below the goal. As it turned out, the 
overall average gain was about four months; the contractor was not re- 
quired to make any reimbursement because absenteeism was so high. 

King Elementary School. Homes had drawn up a proposal for a simi- 
lar contract with the Open Court Publishing Company. At stake would 
be a $1505 fee; failure to provide an average 10-month growth in 7th 
and 8V;h grade reading achievement would require a proportional reim- 
bursement of the fee. Upon being informed of the forthcoming Open Court 
program, the five reading teachers expressed the opinion that their own 
program was just as effective. Holmes then offered them the same con- 
tract and the teachers agreed, requesting that the fee be earmarked for 
instructional materials rather than for their personal use. 

Expected growth without a special program was three to four months t 
Accordingly, the teachers adopted a conservative strategy and decided 
not to spend much of the fee until the end of the program. This was 
prudent since the students gainer only about four and a half months; 
the teachers had to return about half of the fee. 

Woodlawn Elementary School . At Woodlawn, summer session reading 
teachers were offered a continuum of options under which they could 
risk their entire $700 wage, a small percentage of their wage, or some 
amount in between; the maximum fee allowable under the pajrment formula 
would be $2000, but performance losses would cost the teachers money. 
None of the teachers were interested. 

About this time. Open Court Publishing Company had been pestering 
Holmes for a foothold in the Portland schools, so he talked them into 
writing a salary-guarantee contract directly with the teachers. Only 
one teacher was interested, but he was able to persuade four others to 
go along on a team basis. 

Under the final arrangement. Holmes wrote a performance contract 
with the f ive teachers that would impose negative payment if there was 
negative g,^in (a real possibility since the post-test was scheduled 
for two months after the end of the summer session) , but would pay them 
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up to $200 per "weighted** pupil (this Is explained below). In turn, 
the teachers wrote a contract with Open Court under which (1) Open 
Court's methods and materials would be used at no cost to the district, 
(2) Open Court would guarantee the teachers payments at $900, and (3) 
the teachers would turn 80 percent of any payment earned In excess of 
$900 over to Open Court. 

To compensate for Increased Instructional workloads associated 
with groups of pupils with remedial needs, the number of pupils used 
to calculate payments was determined by the following formula: 

WP - GP/(AL X NP) 

WP - weighted pupils, 
GP - average pupil grade placement, 
AL ■ average reading performance level, 
NP - nximber of pupils. 
The amount of money paid by the district to each teacher was deter- 
mined by the following formula; 

Payment ^ (WP ^ AG y 10) /NT 

where AG - average gain, 

NT « nuniber of teachers, 
10 - scaling factor. 

Boise Elementary School . A similar arrangement was set up between 
the district, one teacher at Boise school, and the Audio Visual Supply 
Company. In this case, the company guaranteed $500 of the teacher's 
salary, and any excess payment would be shared equally with AVSC; the 
teacher thus risked $200 of his salary but had a higher gain potential 
than did the Woodlawn team. Apparently, 25 percent of the teacher's 
guarantee went to the company's consultant. The reading lab was pre- 
sumably equipped with EDL reading machines. 

Sabin Elementary School . No teachers were interested in perfor- 
mance contracting at this school, so Holmes contracted with Larrabee 
& Associates for equipment and materials only. The district leased a 
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Hoffman reading system from Larrabee for $400. If the pupils averaged 
less than twice their expected gain, the entire $400 was to be reim- 
bursed; otherwise, there would be no reimbursement. There was an extra 
consultant fee of $50. 

The expected gain was calculated as the product of the pre-test 
reading achievement rate and the number of Instructional months. This 
basis seems unfair to the contractor In view of the two-month delay un- 
til post-testing. 

King Elementary School . Holmes found one teacher at this school 
who would put her whole salary on the line. The contract was the same 
as that with the Woodlawn team except that any special materials would 
be provided by the teacher, and there was no one to guarantee any part 
of her salary. On the other hand, she would not be obligated to share 
any part of her earnings with anyone. 

San Diego, California 

San Diego Is another large school district, serving 129,000 stu*- 
dent8« The San Diego schools have engaged In an extensive planning 
operation In connection with possible performance contracting programs. 
Their plans are of Interest for two reasons: The first Is a rather 
sophisticated approach to defining contract payments. The seconid Is 
the use of a nonperformance contract as a prelude to a performance con- 
tract. San Diego began planning for a performance contract during the 
1969-70 school year, and developed three programs for possible Imple- 
mentation In 1970-71. San Diego attempted to get Title III money from 
the State of California but ran Into several problems. One of the prob- 
lems was that they had Intended to contract with the LSCs as ''consultants** 
on a sole-source basis. A legal opinion, however, ruled such a proce- 
dure Illegal. Consequently, they were In a position where they had to 
redevelop their programs on the basis that they could be put out for bid. 

As already mentioned, San Diego performed substantial and sophis- 
ticated analysis of its objectives. One of the defined goals for a 
performance contract was to reach all disadvantaged children, not just 
those on welfare or from the very poorest areas of San Diego. Another 
decision San Diego reached was that it was Interested only in firms that 
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were ''producers" of educational materials and not with firms that were 
simply users or Implementers. They felt that as a contractor was likely 
to fail In his first effort, a "producer firm" could more easily reor* 
ganlze or alter approaches. 

The basic definition that San Diego adopted to define achievement 
goals was based* on the total distribution of achievement test scores 
in the districts. San Diego decided that It did not like evaluation 
schemes based on average student achievement as this might allow some 
children who responded well to the program to be balanced against others 
who did not respond. Therefore, San Diego developed an evaluation 
scheme based on the difference beti;een the complete profile of the tar- 
get population and the overall profile of the district of San Diego as 
measured by the Stanford Achievement Test. San Diego's performance 
contracting goal, under this approach, would be to reduce the discrep- 
ancy between the two profiles. This would require that substantially 
every student In the target population would have to improve. In de- 
veloping this approach, San Diego had the assistance of Eric Llndeman, 
Professor of Education at UCLA, who assisted with the profile analysis 
and developed several computer programs for Implementing It* 

During the 1970-71 school year, San Dlego City Unified School Dls- 
trlct let a contract to Educational Development Laboratory/Coast Visual 
Education Company for Installation of Its "Llsten-Look-Leam" Instruc- 
tional system In selected kindergarten and first grade classes. The 
program was to be evaluated on the basis of pre- and post-program ad- 
ministrations of "My Skills Sheets" recording the achievement of the 
behavioral objectives of the program. Put differently the program was 
essentially to be evaluated on the basis of a criterion-referenced or 
learning mastery criteria. 

A second Interesting feature of the program was that the last clause 
In the contract stated that: 

Educational Development Laboratories/Coast Visual Education 
Company agrees to enter Into an achievement guarantee contract, 
If the program Is extended for a 2- or 3-year period provid- 
ing the mutually agreeable conditions can be arrived at and 
appropriate achievement guaranteed contract can be agreed to 
that would be appropriate for Inner city children. 
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The addendum to the San Dlego-EDL contract ^contained nine condl<- 
tlona for a performance contract. They are quoted here In full: 

Conditions to be met by San Diego to qualify for entering Into 
an achievement guaranteed contract would be the following: 

1. Mutually agreeable historical base line data be established. 

2. A meaningful and appropriate research design can be mutually 
agreed to. 

3. The basic Instructional program the Listen Look Learn. Any 
additional materials to be used will be mutually agreed upon 
by the Director and Director of Educational Planning, Coast 
Visual Education Company. 

4. All teachers teaching In the designated schools and who would 
normally be teaching kindergarten and first grade classes be 
given an ln<*depth orientation of Listen Look Learn and the 
professional option of teaching the program or transferlng. 

5. All teachers accepting the assignment to teach Listen Look 
Learn will attend the scheduled teacher pre*-servlce and ln<- 
service workshops. 

6. The students of any teachers unable or unwilling to success*- 
fully Implement Listen Look Learn will not be considered a 
part of the guarantee. The teachers and students can remain 
with the program but the results of their achievement will 
not be guaranteed. A teacher's competence In Implementing 
Listen Look Learn will mutually be agreed upon by Director 
and Dlrectbr^ Educatlbtial Planning, Coast Visual Education 
Company.., 

7. Funds be appropriated for a full time project consultant for 
years two and three. 

8. A reserve of back*-up teachers and teacher aides be trained to 
substitute for regular teachers and aides when needed. 

9. Students to be considered for guaranteed achievement must be 
in attendance 80% of the duration of the project for any given 
level of achievement guarantee. 

San Francisco, California 

San Francisco's school district serves almost 94,000 students in 
124 schools. It has the planning and evaluation services typical of 
school systems of this size. During the 1969-70 school year, San Fran- 
cisco became interested in the Texarkana program and did the actual 
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planning for a possible program In the 1970-71 school year. This pro- 
gram was never Implemented, however, because during the Initial plan- 
ning phase It was decided that the Impacts on the San Francisco school 
system would not Justify the likely benefits. 

Virginia 

During the 1970-71 school year, the State of Virginia sponsored a 
seven-program demonstration of performance contracting. Sponsorship 
Involved the Initial planning of the project, recruitment of LEAb Inter- 
ested In participating. Initial cont^et with contractors and general 
assistance In contract selection md negotiation, and sponsorship of 
the evaluation. Sponsorship did not Involve direct contracts between 
the state and the contractors, selection of the contractors, or manage- 
ment of the projects. The local LEAs had direct contracts with the LSC 
but- these were coordinated. The same LSC operated in all seven dis- 
tricts, learning Research Associates (LRA) was selected by a committee 
of representatives of the LEAs involved^ The evaluation was handled 
for all seven districts by a contract with Professor Woodward of the 
University of Virginia in Charlottesville. 

The performance contracting demonstration was part of the Title I 
activities in the State of Virginia. Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Mr. Uoodrow U. Uilkerson became interested in perfprmance contract- 
ing during 1969-70, and decided to have a Title I demonstration during 
the 1970-71 school year. The Department of Instructioti selected the 
participating districts by choosing three regions with a heavy concen- 
tration of Title I students. These were Southwest Virginia (Appalachia) , 
Southside Virginia (with a heavy negro population), and the eastern 
part of the state. In each of these areas the counties with the highest 
poverty populations were determined and the choice was made by drawing 
the names of the counties at random. This led to the selection of one 
county in each area. In order to get a sufficiently attractive finan- 
cial proposition for contractors, two adjacent counties to each of the 
counties selected were then designated. This involved the program in 
three a^djacent regions in the Southwest and Southside of Virginia. The 
city of Norfolk made the seventh project. 
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In developing the project, Virginia had available the services of 
a management support group, Education Turnkey Systems o£ Washington, D.C« 
This support group assisted both In developing the program, **:l:lch was 
embodied In a request for proposals sent out to contractors, and In de- 
veloping a contractor selection procedure. The State of Virginia used 
a competitive source selection procedure because It was ruled that the 
sole source arrangement would be Illegal. 

Originally, Virginia hoped to have programs In both mathematics 
and reading. It became difficult to Implement this and the program as 
Implemented Involved only reading. Virginia also hoped the program 
would operate exclusively on the basis of content-referenced tests, but 
It turned out that this was not feasible so that the program Involved 
In the RFP covered both achievement testing and criterion-referenced 
testing. 

Also, Virginia had originally thought In terms of about $100 per 
pupil with the teachers to be paid out of the school budget. This 
budget was cut to $85 per student because the delay In getting the pro- 
gram under way meant that It could not operate a full year. 

Virginia had hoped that the program would Involve reeding and math 
specialists at the state level with the reading and math specialists 
at the local level. The State Department of Instruction hoped that one 
outcome of the contracting process would be development of behavioral 
objectives. In principle, the decision to go ahead with the program 
having been made by the State Board of Education late In July meant that 
there was ample time for the development of behavioral objectives. 

Textbooks for the program were of some concern to the State Depart- 
ment of Instruction. There Is, however, provision for experimental ma- 
terial. Thus, the program specified that It would use either state- 
approved texts or that permission for use of material on an experimental 
basis would be made. 

Virginia continued to use Its management support group during the 
Implementation phase of the program. The services of Education Turnkey 
Systems were made available to the participating LEAs. 



Yuba County, California 

The experience of the Yuba County Schools., headquartered In Marys- 
vllle, Is an Instmctlve example of "over-englneerlng" projects. Yuba 
County schools served, during 1970-71, as agent for a consortium of 13 
Northern California county school districts that wanted to Improve mathe 
matlcs Instruction. It was decided to try a performance contracting 
program. The result. In the apt phrase of the Eduoational Marketeer, 
was that '^They Gave an RFP and No One Came." 

The RFP called for a program to Increase the positive attitude of 
mathematics teachers. Payment for the ln«*servlce project would have 
been based partially on standardized testing of student achievement and 
partially on "Improved" teacher performance. The "teacher Improvement" 
was to be measured by a system to be designed by the Yuba County schools 
Mr. Allen Buckner, project director for the proposed program, confirmed 
to us that the RFP was circulated among A8 Institutions, agencies, and 
private companies, but no proposals %rere returned. Some potential bid- 
ders stated that the Intangible "teacher evaluation" turned them off. 
In the opinion of another contractor, the proposal or the RFP was so 
complex that It muld cost more than the contract price to prepare the 
proposal. 

The preparers of the RFP sent out a questionnaire to see why there 
were no responses to the RFP. The questionnaire contained eight Items, 
which were as follows: 

1. Funding level unsatisfactory. 

2. Accountability requirements. 

3. Insufficient time for development. 

4. Insufficient time for Implementation. 

5. Specifications generally too restraining. 

6. Possible political ramifications. 

7. Behavior modification requirements. 

8. Other. 
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The responses provided little constructive help to the preparer of the 
RFP for his future efforts. The two Items checkdd most often were (3) 
Insufficient time for development and (4) Insufficient time for Imple- 
mentation. The next most checked Item was (2) Accountability require- 
ments, followed by (1) Funding level unsatisfactory. 

The RFP was uneven In terms of content. It was difficult to de- 
termine the objective or the goal of the program. The contract price 
was $38,000. The performance contractor was required to physically 
cover the wide geographical area of 13 sparsely populat<^ northern Cal- 
ifornia counties. For this reason, transportation costs In perf ormf ig 
the program would have been a significant part of the program cost. 
Another Interesting aspect of this RFP Is that the management demands 
seemed to overshadow the educational content of the RFP. Seemingly 
excessive safeguards were set up to Insure that every step of the con- 
tract throughout Its life would be subjected to Intensive work >erfor- 
mmce and cost audit. The contractor was required to develop a work 
schedule delineating each task. This work schedule was then to be used 
to plot work accomplished and to show the actual cost In terns of ex- 
pended energy and resources related to the specific tasks* These were 
to be measured in dollars or hours. The periodic reports by the LSC 
Included a monthly planned value of work eeheduled and a monthly planned 
value of work aooompliahed. In addition, the program variance was to 
be calculated. Program variance was defined as the difference between 
planned and actual energy and resources expended to achieve work pack- 
age tasks. In this case, however, all was not lost. The Yuba County 
Schools Office proceeded to develop programs Involving the training of 
500 mathematics teachers and covering the 13 northern California coun- 
ties. Thus, It could be said that their effort In developing an RFP 
was not wasted. 
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PROPOSAL SUBMITTED TO 



LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCY 
IN RESPONSE TO RFP FOR TEXARKANA DROPOUT PREVENTION PROGRAM 

BY 

EOL/McGRAW-HILL AND ARKANSAS SCHOOL SUPPLY, INC. 

• • • 

FOR 

' READING AND MATHEMATICS COMPONENTS 



August 13. 1970 



INTRODUaiOM : 

The performance, experience, and accomplishments of the Educational 
Developmental Laboratories^ Inc., a division of HcGrav/*HiII Book 
Company, in developing a laboratory concept and a systems approach to 
learning can make a direct contribution to the Texarkana Dropout 
Prevention Program in its qotii) of prcporing selected students to 
develop and acquire the skills and coiupotcncics needed to change their 
pattern of unsuccessful achievement. 

EDL/HcGravrHMI and Arkansas School Supply, its franchized representa- 
tive, propose to act as Contractors for the reading and mathematics 
components during Phase II of the Texarkana Dropout Prevention Program. 
The intent of the Contractors during this one-yiear period will be to 
change the achievement patterns of students selected by the Texarkana 
Local Education Agency (LEA) in an cducationaily significant manner. 

The unique ccncept proposed for the Texarkana Dropout Prevention Program 
will involve a laboratory approach specifically tailored to meet the 
needs of the selected students. An optimal environment for learning- 
growing will incorporate the EDL systems to provide essential components 
for academic success and the development of skills and competencies 
required to make these students capable of competing with their peers. 

EDL Philosophy of Instruction 

Since its inception in I95^» Educational Developmental Laboratories has 
devoted itself to identifying those elements of learning needed for 
successful achievement and developing techniques and materials that 
will enable students to develop those component aspects of learning 
into high level skills. This unique approach to learning has enabled 
EOL's programs to provide teachers and students with tools of learning 
that produce results demonstrably superior to those produced by more 
traditional methods. EDL brings this history of performance to the 
unique challenge offered by the Texarkana Project. 

Learning involves many different processes of seeing, hearing, per- 
ceiving, assimi lat ing» conceptualizing, understanding, and reacting. 
These processes are so closely related and interrelated that It is 
impossible to treat them in isolation, either from the standpoint of 
measurement and evaluation or from the successful application of 
Instruction. Further complicating the learning pattern are such indi- 
vidual variables as maturational level, state of physical and mental 
health, modality preference of learning style, mental Cripacity, and 
present state of conceptualization. 

EDL Is aware of the multi-faceted nature of the learning process and 
has designed instructional programs with these considerations in mind. 
The EDL instructional materials selected for use in the Rapid Learning 
Centers were chosen by EDL consultants to provide for the interrelated 
treatmient of these multi-faceted elements of learning. It is the blertding 
of these interrelated components into a system thot produces a dynoiTiic 
learning experience in the laboratory seltinij, EDL research has shov.'n 
this concept of dynamic interrelated learning materials to be more 
effective than the onc-dimensionol approaches used by more traditional 
O jethods. 
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Systems Approach to Curriculum 

The curriculum proposed for this project assumes a systems approach in 
which provision is made for the intcrdcpcndcncy and interaction of 
teacher, student, instructional jpproochos, materials, physical facilities, 
and schedules in a monnor that provides the most mniivatinQ and efficient 
learning atmosphere possible. 

Affective Related Instructional Featu res 

The laboratory structure designed for Texarkana students will provi^de a 
unique set of physical and psychological factors which will combine to 
Increase the students' ability to learn and, thereby, attain the educa- 
tional goals required. Among these features ore the folloviing: 

K Motivational Aspects of tlic Program 

The instrumentation Inherent in the systems approach to teaching- 
learning has been proven to be e.^:treniely successful with under- 
thieving students v;ho have been unsuccessful in their academic 
careers. Male students are particularly motivated because of the 
active rather than passive role they can assume during the learning 
process. 

2. M iti-sensory Impl i cot ions of Mullintedia Instruction 

An individual's preferred learning style may favor visual, auditory^ 
or kinesthetic inputs and responses. The multi -sensory features 
of . the proposed system provide every student with the opportunity 
to capitalize on his preferred learning style. The multimedia 
Instruction provides visual instruction through books, projected 
material and tachistoscopic exposures; auditory Instruction through 
tape recording and supervised sight-sound lessons; and kinesthetic 
instruction through manipulative mutcrlnls. 

3- Individualization of programs 

With the variety of mater laTs and learning sequences recommended 
for the Texarkana Program, each student will be able to begin 
working at a level In which he can be Immediately successful. This 
pattern of success is strengthened as the student progresses through 
cycles and levels of instruction at an individual ty determined rate. 
Activities involving small groups and Individual students are pro- 
vided so that a balance of Instructor-directed, student-directed, 
and individual activities can be attained. 

Identification Figures 

Instructional staff will be selected for their ability to empathize 
and relate successfully v/ith students of this population. It will 
be part iCL^Iarly important to select staff members v/ho Ccin provide 
their students vnih o positive iiiod^-l. It is f6r thi<; r\:*:ison, ar.iong 
others, that the Contractors stipulate approval of staff members. 
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5. Ungraded Proar^"^ Content 

All materidJs used in the instructional systems iitilizc adult level 
content of ungraded nature. Student learning growth is related to 
skill achievement only, as it is important to present a ncv; instruc- 
tional model that students v/ill not identify with previous, grade 
level oriented, models v/hich they associate v/ith non-success. It 
is only through ungraded program content that individualization of 
Instruction can be effected as students entry level and rate of 
progress cannot be restricted by traditional grade level designations* 

6. Positive Reinforcement of Successful Responses ^ 

Instrumentation and programming used in the EDL instructional systems 
provide immediate positive reinforcement for successful student 
responses. It applies no persoi\al bias to negative reinforcement 
of unsuccessful responses so that the student ego is not threatened 
by teacher disapproval or correction. This factor is essential for 
Success v/ith students v/hosc experience with academic failure is 
Identified with teacher disapproval. 

(NOTE: Upon request, EOL/McGraw-Hi 1 1 will supply a bibliography of 
published research that supports the statements concerning 
Affective Instructional Features.) 

Summary 

.In sunvnary, the proposed educational program will provide an environment 
in which a student will be able to examine his abilities and deficiencies, 
reassess his o\*/n potential, and begin to grow toi/ard his desired educa<- 
tional level. It Is the contention of many psychologists znd anthro<* 
pologists that achievei-Ticnt motivation is prerequisite to success for an 
Individual or for a group. It is important, therefore, thc>t students 
who have little background of success on v/hich to evaluate their ov/n 
worth or Che?r potential be placed into a wholly new environment, an 
environment in which they can succeed with a set of meaningful tasks. 
Development of dormant academic achievement and qualities of leadership 
and an understanding of goals and the relationship of goals to abilities 
will lead the student tov/ard self'-octiializatlon. 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE EOL TEXARKANA DROPOUT PREVEflTIOM PROGRAM 



COL/McGrav/-Hi 11 cwJ Ark^nsos School Supply, its froncliircd rcprcscnto- 
tivc, propose to act as ControcLors for the reading and mathematics 
components during Phase Two of the Texarkona Dropout Prevention 
Program. The intent of the Contractors during ttiis one-year period 
vrMl be to change the achievement patterns of students selected by 
the Texarkana Local Education Agency (LEA) in an educationally ^ 
significant manner. 

Jh(t Contractors propose that a relationship be established between the 
LEA and the Contractors in which narli will provide and supply that part 
of the totol program requirement for which it is equipped and prepared. 
The guidelines under which this relationship can be achieved arc as 
follows: 



Curric ula 

The Contractors will select the curricula for use in the reading and 
mathematics components. Ihe learning systems proposed for use arc 
Individualized, ski 1 i«-oricnted, mutti-media systems winch provide the 
Instructional staff the opportunity to diagnose and remediate the 
specific areas in which the student has skill deficiencies. The {ndi-> 
vfdual ization inherent in the systems will allow each individual student 
to progress as rapidly as he is able* while the structure of the inter-* 
locking aspects of the program and the evaluation tools built into the 
system provide the safeguards required to assure educators that wide 
areas of skill development are r.oi being ignored. The structure of the 
curricula selected and th(^ rationale of each component of the systems 
.are provided In Appendix"' A. 



Instruct lonal Staff 



LEA will select teaching staff from its districts for training and 
continued teaching activities within the Rapid Learning Center. The 
participating teachers will be compensated by the LEA according to 
existing contract schedules of reimbursement v;sth the district from 
which they are selected. Ten English teachers and ten mathematics 
teachers will be selected and, with the final approval of the Contractors, 
be scheduled for a five-day, forty-hour training period prior to installation 
of t^J!^ systems. Four additional teachers will be selected and trained 
concurrently to provide a corps of lr#»incfl special i sts viho will be able to 
continue tlio instructioiuil progrum if «.iriy :;t«:irf miniliors iirc un.iliic to co(U;i|f:li;* 
the year due to extended illness or noniKil teacher attrition. The twenty-four 



teachers trained by this process and the twenty who will participate in 
classroom activities during Phase Two will form a nucleus of trained pro- 
fessionals v/ithin the Te^arkana districts who can be used as resourjce 
teachers or staff development consultants during subsequent phases of 
the Texarkana Dropout Prevention Program. 



Curriculum Manager 

The Contractors will select a Curriculum Hcui.igor who, with final approval 
by the LEA, will become a full-time curricuJjum consultant to the teaching 
staff. The Manager will be paid by LEA but be responsible to the 
Contractors. The Curriculum Manogcr will be trained by COL staff in its 
Huntington, New York, facilities during a two*-wcek period preceding 
system installation and wil! assist EDL staff during the five-day teacher 
training session. For the duration of the contract, the Curriculum Manage 
i^ill v/ork in the Rapid Learning Centers with the teaching staiFf. Approx^ 
imately one day each v/eok will be spent by the Manager in each Center to 
direct student diagnosis and placement in system activities and to 
supervise classroom management of the individualized program. 



Staff Training 

The twenty-four Texarkana staff members will participate in an intensive 
forty-hour training workshop prior Lo die installation of the systems. 
This training v/i 1 1 be concentrated on the areas of specific curriculum 
selected, rationale and philosophy of the systems, and classroom manage- 
ment. |ntens!/Ve instructional segments of the training v;ill be inter- 
spersed with hands-on training with the instruments and equipment used 
as Instructional tools. The district teaching staff v/i II be compensated 
by LEA for all time spent in training workshops according to existing 
contract schedules cf reimbursement In effect within the district. LfA 
will provide suitable space and facilities for the training workshops. 
The training schedule to be followed is provided in Appendix B. . 

Performance Objectives 



The Contractors will provide performance objectives to the Project 
Manager and to LEA. These objectives wil I be used as interim and final 
measures of student achievement and, therefore, system cf fectivtcness. The 
objectives will be soloctc*.d frwii tlios^! rcLUf.d spori fical.ly to the syMemU 
and v/ill include sucli meaiuruncnl fool-.. ..r.; HcoJing Efficiency Checkr. , iryo 
movement graphs as mea>iircd by the Btoiiinti ics Reading Eye II, and achieve- 
ment tests that are a part of the evaluative structure of the systcr.is and 
components. The achievement of these criterion referenced performance 
objectives AvI II constitute tv/enty-five percent of the measurement of the 
performance guarantee. . 



Student Tutors 



Student tutors v'iiU-^ be selected from the total sample for tvio purposes « 
The primary function of the student tutor program will be the advance- 
ment of achievement levels for both selected tutors and the remaining 
students in the laboratories. The secondary function of the student 
tutor program will be the establishment of an ongoing intrinsic reward 
structure for students who have shov/n strong growth patterns. Students 

I can be selected from wiU^in the lab to devote a portson of thefr 
laboratory period to onri-to-one tutoring of their peers. Students %wl 1 1 
be assigned as tutors for two«-wcek periods, with the right of reassign- 
ment and v/i I ! be paid an hourly fee for their work. Student stipends 
will be dispersed through the Progrom Fiscal Agent of LEA and with 
monies supplied by them. 



Dropouts 

Alt students identified as potential dropouts by LEA and scheduled into 
the Rapid Learning Centers will be accepted Tor inclusion within the 
student sample that is used to determine the educational performance of 
the Contractor's instructional systems. Although LEA makes a five per 
cent dropout allov/ance in the RFP, the Contractors w;aivc the right to 
exclude any students from the sample, other than dilatable dropouts 
defined in Appendix C, as they realize that the goal of the Texarkana 
Dropout Prevention Project is to improve the learning achievement of 
al I students, not just those most likely to achieve. 

•. 

Performance Gruaranfee 

The Contractors will accept a bonus; payment, a standard payment, or a 
penalty for each student according to a schedule of costs for progrants 
and materials attached. A fixed cost for programs. and materials will be 
assigned to each student and will be represented by two achievement 
points (one for mathematics and one for reading) for computational purposes 
At the conclusion of the contract period, computation of Contractor 
payment will be based upon the achievement points generated according to 
the following schedule; 

1. Acne achievement -point standard payment which implies no bonus 
or penalty to the Contractors v/ill be allowed for each student 
who exhibits a growth of one to two years (1.0 to 1.9), based 
upon standardized test scores in reading and mathematics , with 
concomitant achievement of criterion referenced performance 
objectives for cither or bo*.h subject arms. 

2. A ofic achievement-point penalty v/ill be ossigned for eaci) studo.nt 
for each subject (I - rending; I - math) vrfic dors not exhibit a 
growth of one year (.9 or less), based upon standardized test 



results, with concomitant achievement of criterion referenced 
perfornance objectives for cither or both subject areas. 

3« A one achievcmcnt»potnt bonus will be assigned for each student 
for each subject (1 * reading; I * math) who exhibits a grovsth 
of two years or more (2.0 or above), based upon standardized 
test results with concomi iani achievement of criterion referenced 
performance objectives for cither or both subject areas. 

'l. A two achievcment*poi^ nenalty will be assigned for any student 
dropout (sec AppendiiX C for definition of allov/able dropouts) « 

An example will describe the point structure. 

1. 300 students will be scheduled into the laboratory. 

2. Assume 288 complete the program. Twenty- four penalty points 
will be assigned the Contractors for the 12 student dropouts. 

Reading : 3. Assume 170 of the 288 rcmoining students achieve a growth. In 
reading within liic i.O to 1.9 range. No •ior%igimK?nt of points 
will be made. 

'l. Assume 72 of the 288 students achieve a growth of 2.0 or above 
In reading. Seventy- tv/o achievement bonus points will be 
assigned the Contractors. 

5. Assum'e '(6 of the 288 students achtcve a growth of .9 or below 
I A reading. Forty-six penalty potnts will be assigned the 
Contractors. 

Math : 6. Assume I6l of the 288 remaining students achieve a growth In 
math within the I.O to 1.9 range. No assignment of points 
will be made. 

7. Assume 63 of the 288 students achieve a growth of 2.0 or above 

In math. Ixty-three achievement bonus points will be assigned , 
the Contractors. - 

8. Assume €>k of the 288 students achieve a growth of «9 or below In 
math. Sixty-four i&enalty points will be assigned the Contractors. 
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Under the assumptions, suggested only for the purpose of explanation 
and description of the example^ the computation viould be as follows: 

Bonus: 72 (reading) + 63 (math) • 135 bonus achievement points 
Penalty: '♦S (reading) + 6U (math) • 110 penalty ach I evemeht points 
Penalty: 2U (dropouts) 



Contractor bonus points: 135 
Minus Conlract.or pcnaUy points: 110 



Minus Contractor penalty points: 
Contractor bonus payment: 



25 

2k • 

■ I . 

1 X (fixed .value of point) « $ 



bonus In 



add i t i pn to s tanida rd 
payment^ * 



Extended Day Activities 



the Contractors wi 11 train addl tlonal diltrlct staff or staff sei^^^ 
by LEA, at cost, for evening operation of Rapid; Learnl 
wil l a1 low more extehslve use of the faci 11 ties for samples of adul ts> ^ 
selected by LEA. The smail add it ional costs of consumnblcs used during 
these additional sessions will be borne by LEA. 



Summary 



The proposal as defined above and In the attached Appendices -wl^H^^^ 
the structure under vihich the Tcxarkana Dropout Prevention Prbglram^^^^ 
maximise student learning in the areas of rcodilrig^nd mathe^ The 
Contractors bel icve so strongly i n the off icacy of the proposed; instructional 
- - systems the t they are wi 1 1 1 ng to asiurnS re^pbns i bl 1 1 ty for the growth i h 1 ^ 
learning for all selected students; The Contractors bel leye that thb^l^ 
range purposes of the VTekarkana dropout Prevention Program Wll ly^ 
served through the Immediate establ ishment of a plan that wl 1 1 develop ^ 
Origiolng experti se of the parti cipating districts • personnel :^-'-'^;£<-i 
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Vjhc £0L Learning, 100. System • • ^ 

Since Its' founding in 195^, EDL has been conimittcd to the development of 
Improved mater i!d Is and techniques in many areas of lecrning. Its goal has 
been to make possible swifter and more thorough learning,, to facilitate the 
development of each individual's maximum potentiol, and to make possible 
the fuller realization of the talents of teachers. Because of its basic 
Importance to th> learning process, reading became the primary focus of 
EDL's attention. Heir to thirty. years of research and development in 
reading technology, ECL first concentrated its efforts on the use of 
Instrument techniques in the development of perceptual, function I, and 
comprehension skills.' Subsequently EDL's offerings v/ere expanded to"^ 
Include new or improved methods of instruction in study skills, vocabulary 
development, 1 istening.and reading comprehension, and skimming and scanning. 

In 1963» President Kennedy stated in his message to Congress, *'A free nation 
can rise no higher than the standard of excellence set in its schools and 
colleges. Ignorance and illiteracy^ u>?>ski| led v^rkers and school dropouts, 
these and other failures of our educr tionol system breed fai lures in our 
social and economic system: delinquency, unemployment, chronic dependence, 
' a v/aste of huRian resources, a loss of productive povier and purchasing 
pov/er, and an increase in tax«-supported benefitis." Such an expression of 
grave concern, coupled with the ever* increasing dropout rate, produced 
action by several sectors of the economy. In addition to federal and 
state legislation designed to combat tfie problem, private industry also 
took action. 

V It was at this time that Educational Developmental Laboratories sav/ the 
need for and committed itself to the development of a total systems approach 
to the teaching of communication skills to mature individuals, y/hether: 
tefenaged or adult. It v/as not only thought that a systems design v/ou Id ^ 
prove to be the most economically sound approach^ but also that it best 
furnished an opportunity for inclusion of techniques pertaining to the 
development and augmcnlation of tfie cognitive, iiTfectivc, and con<itive 
processes. Therefore, ihc program v/ot:; dosignod to providtv sequential. 
Integrated instruction in all of the coiiumihicat ion skills. Structured 
material v/as included to develop learning readiness, and to help develop 
rapport betv/een teacher and students, to arouse interest, and to encourage 
active participation. Concrete guidelines in the areas of dccision-making, 
self*realization, and self'^actual ization were carefully integrated Into 
the components of. the program. Because the prospective students might be 
assumed to have had wholly frustrating or defeating experiences v/ith the 
traditional methods of education, the system v/as designed to utilize 

. Innovative techniques to provide a dramatically new approach to learning, 
one through v/hich the students could achieve success. 

The resultant system^ Learntng 100, Is a multimedia,multimodal , multilevel 
communication skills system specifically designed for use by the uneducated 
.or undereducated young person or adult v/ho is unable to function effectively 
'^In school or in the working v/orld because he lacks basic I iteracy and is 
deficient fn communication skills. This total systems approach to basic 
aducation combines audiovisual and instrument tcchniqur/fv with a variety of 
printqd materials in intcrd»*|icnifent , inter locking cyck ti of intvtrurtion 
designed to facil itc^tc the accrinipl i:;hmc:iit of S|icci fic Icarniny in th\> tirc'iy 
of reading, v/riting, listening, spcnking, observing, anil In 
skil ls v/hich^undcrlfc these acts. 



The systtn It designed to help the potential or actual achpol dropout 
and the adult v;hosc cmploydbilily is Ihrcalcncd by lack of contpctcncy in 
reading and in listening. For many of the target population the motivation 
to remain in school or return to school hcia been nonexistent. For these 
indivlduats/ traditional schooling has hccn associated vftth frustrdtton and 
failure* and. as a resuSt, many have di^svclopod dccp**scoted hostilities to 
formal learning situations For these persons, Lec^rning 100 provides 
.tframatically new techniques and approaches throuoh which they, can achieve | 
greater prof iciency in the cornmunication skills ^ thus utilize greater \ 
potential for social and economic adjustment. ^ 

A multimedia laboratory approach is employed In^ order to initiate and paintain 
student Interest and to provide the most efficient and effective mediuxi for 
the presentation of each skill or concept. Because of the precision arid 
control they afford^ instrument techniques are used to provide instruction 
in perceptual and vlsual-functionol skills^ v/ord recognition, and reading 
fluency* The Inherent interest provided by ttte many audiovisual appro.iches 
employed creates a highly motivating and stimulating learnihg atmosphere. 

Different media are used !;o present concepts and ideas and to provide 
sufficient reinforcement so that even very slay students are afforded ample 
opportunity to learn. Instruments, filmstrips/ inustratlons, and recordings, 
as well as a multitude of printed materials, are integrated into the program v 
in order to provide mony avenues for the development of the skills necessary 
for fluent reading. 

Unusually heavy stress. Is placed on the use of audiovisual techniques since - 
most undereducated students have relatively limited educational experienced : 
and because these techniques offer the potential for maxImum ehrichiTiehti^ In 
a minimum amount of time. 

Thft initial stages of reading are far more cfrUlcaV for the mature ^i^^ 

than for the child. Since this student often has 11 ttle or 

vocabufary and is lacking in word attack ski I Is, tradftloniij^m^ 

often produced instant dropouts because these sludontis i^^ 

discouraged and frustrated when conf ronted with the endl^i^^ I tiohr of " 

*Wan ihgless^' words which character i^e the in] ti ol st^>gps^o^^ 

of reading Instruct ion. Provisions were made In LeaiTiihg 160:; to make^ t^^ 

early stages highly Interesting and engrossing. 



Aud*-X Instrument Use 



The Aud-X^ a new audiovisual teaching dcviCC» IV^u 

means - of ei^ 

■attick^^skf;^!^^ 

:''Vlsua1::^^nses:^iis^ I-t'^^prescnis.; th^^^ ^ 
ilmiili^^ Ij:s Sj^oken;^ f^^ 

i^;i^^^he;?st^i^ 
flri^^-mah^^^ 



JmV- , . . >Slnee aur^l context, used as a settFrig fpr;the v«rd$,'td>c preser^ 
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comprehended by the learner, when the words being taught are presented In an 
aural , context which employs familiar language patterns. With aural context, 
the listener- viev/cr is never permitted to regress visual ly to prior v.'ords, 
nor is he allowed to form the hnbit of relying on rereading. Rather, he ts 
presented with communication and idcau that arc orderly and sequential. 

The Aud-X introduces each viord with high visual impact causing the listeners- 
viewer to fixate squarely upon it. Consequently, the v;ord impression is . 
more distinct and potentially more stable. The v/ords presented on the screen 
are graphically isolated in order to prevent conflicting overlapping retinal 
Impressions* These normally occur when new v/ords are being apprehended as 
part of a printed context, during v/hich the reader will involuntarily and 
continuously shift fixation position v/iii le recognising a single word and, 
at times, fixate inaccurately above, be low beyond, or short of the viord to 
be learned* 

There are two distinctly different methods by ivhich new printed v/ords arc 
presented and instruction In basic reading skills are carried out by the ^. 
Aud-X: the Story mode and the V/ord Study mode. 

In the Story mode, each lesson Is. divided Into two parti: presentat ton 
four or five sight words (ti^^rget words) in the context of a highly .en^^^^^ 
narration followed by dcvelrpmcnt of comprehend; ion skills throiigh f^jarrotor^^^^^^^^^:^^^^^^^^ 
guided activities. 

During the f I rs t part ol the lesson , thcy narrator pi^iiOMnccs the tarig^it word 
each time It appeals on the screen. Halfway through thc^ stor/, the narratpf ^^^^^^^ 
ceases to pronoonce the new word. Instead, only Its graphic r^^ 
appears on the screen during a pause In which it v^ujd'havc^^^b^ 
by the narrajtor. In this way, the student seizes and uses the prlntcd i^ 
In-order to complete the continuity of thought. 

The second part of the lesson Is devoted to the development of fundamental 
comprehension skills. Narrator-directed quesliohs develop the specific sl;l|1s 
of recall. Inference, following sequence, finding main Idcasrclasslfying,^^^ 
The student completes exercises in a v/orkbook and receives Immediate feedback, 
which not only provides further Instructional material , but also helps him 
evaluate his progress in applying the skM Is he has been taught/ 

In the Word Study mode, there are tvio areas of attention: the presentation* 
of sight words and the introduction of fundamental ski I Is of phonetic and 
structural analysis* 

In Word Study lessons, nev/ words arc studied intcnstv^ely with emphasis on 
graphic or sound qual i ties « While the majority of Aud-X exercises use 
context to make v/ords more meaningful, the major emphasis Is on the sound- 
sight relationships of viords and word parts. New words are often compared 
with, or bul It from, known words through the utilisation of previously 
learned- phonic principles. Students areHencouraged to attack these new 
virords Independently, vihen the necessary skills for unlocking the v/ords t 
have; been previously tauglil. All new vKird!; arc reinforced through 
activities In the v^rkb^^ to which the student is directed, frequently : 
fn^ the courisc of each Word Study lesson. As in the S^ory lei^sons, these 
exdrs; l$cl. t hus provl d ing inuitcdi ate feedback. 



In add! I Ion to the Aud^X, t\*io other intitruvncntt; arc used in Lcorninci 100: 
the Tach-X and Contrulled RiNulr-r. Thcu- inslrnmcnls hove been widely used 
by educational insist ut Jons for over (Klccn years. 

The Tach-Xy a tathiftoscoplc ievlcc which utilizes specially prepared 
f ilmstrlps, vis used** to develop high levels of visual discrimination and 
vi sua t memory; skills vihlch are essential to the act of reading. 

In Tach«X Trainliigi symbol elements, numbers, and letters are flashed on a 
screen in brief, timed exposures'^ generally ranging from one-tenth to one-^ 
hundredth of a second. Immediately after each exposure, the students name 
draw, or write what they have seen. ^ 

Tach'^X Instrument Use 



Tach-X Training Is characterized by the following: 

1. Timed exposures require that the students alrrt '^lemsclves and 
focus their attention. Consequently, they dovoi • the c<-kpnb(nty 
of seeing in an active and a99res!;ive manner. 

2. Training viith exposure speeds wliicii are briefer than the usual eye 
pause reduces the time required by the students to react to and 
retain accurately what they have seen. 

3* Exposures at speeds of one-tcnth of a second to one-hundredth of a 
second (the most frequently used Tacli-X exposure speeds) do not 
permit the students to move their eyes over the exposed material as 
they ordinarily v;ould.' Thus overlapping impressions are avoided 
during this trainingi and the students are permitted to realize 

• order within the exposed material . 

In the course of the Tach-X Training, the Instructor constantly 
emphasizes' the need to recall the exposed material in Its proper 
spatial relationship (in the case of a single clement) or Its 
left-'to-right order (v/hcrc several elements appear). Thus the 
.students develop a strong sense of order and organization in all 
that they sec. 

5. Since the usual response after each tachfstoscopfc exposure is 
that of writing or drav/ing v/hat was seen, the students learn to 
scrutinize graphic structure fn a minute and careful manner. 

. 6. 'In addition to developing competence in visual discrimination and 

visual memory, Tach-X Training is most effective in teaching numbers 

• and letters per se. .. • 

In SURvnar/; the ult Imate goal of Tach-X Tra jnlng is to esiabl i$h in the 
beginning reader the discriminat ion ski I Is and visual memory which are 
necessary in order for hin to ncquire an extensiye and stable sight 
voc)Bbu1«ry, end to maintain accuracy in rccognit ion and recal t when he 
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Controiled Reader tnstrmnent Use 

The Controlled Reader, a specially designed projector v/hich utilizes 
specially prepared filmstrips» is used to develop good directional attack 
and fluency in reading. During Controlled Reading, a moving slot travels 
across th^ screen, covering and uncovering material as it goes. With no 
chance to look 'back or pause, students quickly develop better directional 
attack, which results in more efficient reading as well as more orderly 
thinking and more thorough comprehension. . . . * .. .. ^ ' 

Controlled Reading Fluency Triiininci is character i 'ul by the follci-iing; 

1. As the students foUow the rapidly moving slot, they develop higher 
levels of visual coordination and motility^ skills essential to 
comfort and ease in silent reading. 

2. In reading the story as it Is unveiled in a left«>to-right manner, 
the students continue* to develop the kind of directional attack' 
th^t will yeild more orderly pcrcrption in reading, and thus 
Increased potential for better ccxtiprchcnsion and efficiency In 
reading* > 

3« With no opportunity to regress or reread, students learn to 
approach reading with orderliness and organization and with 
growing confidence in their ability to read and understand* 

ll. Since Controlled Reade/ filmstrips are written with a strictly ' 
controlled vocabulary, sCudcnts are never presented with unknown 

iMords and thus experience no sense of frustration as they read. 

• •• , 

5« As they follovi the story at rates that encourage maximum attention, 
. students develop habits of concent rat ion that are fundamental to 
maximum understanding. 

6. As the students read within the moving slot, they are being 
accelerated, but at the same time they are prevented from ''jumping 
ahead"« Consequently, they simultaneously develop thoroughness 
and rapidity in reading. 

7. Because the stories are presented at rates' that are slightly faster 
than those at which the student would normally read, he Is encouraged 
.to perceive and associate more rapidly in all of his silent reading. 

8. Since each Controlled Reading Story lesson Involves word study, 
preview techniques, and a comprehension nKtanurcmcpt, students are 
broadened in tlicir appro«*ichc!* to rcmrfing, and in the k'ind& of 

* . . * comprehension, they seek to dei ivc from rending. 

* • • * ■■ 

In summary, Controlled Reading Is designed to provide a form of reading 
* training that Insures the reinforcement of many of the skills of reading 
that lead a student to fluency and efficiency in reading. 
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Ifaltlaodal Inttructlon 

Multimodat instruction is used to compensate Tor the relet ivcty limited 
education of the undereducalcd, underachieving student. The ct^nccpt of 
learntng st^le preference, its causes and implications, is presently a 
topic of psychological research. Hov/ever, it has been empirically demon- 
strated Chat some students learn more effectively through an aural-oral 
approach, some fra-n a visual approach, some through kinesthetic activity, 
and others through an analytic approoch. The use of a multimodal approach 
enables the student to capit^iHze on preferred learning styles and to 
develop greater proficiency in modalities in Khich he is less competent « 

HuUllevel Organization 

The multilevel organization of Learning 100 provides for fndivrduaH^ation 
* of Instruction as each student can enter the program at his level of need 

and progress at his own rate. Since negative self-image Is endemic in 
' almost all underachievers, the learning envi ror^ment and materials ar^ 
structured so that the student is provcntcff Trom failing, thus breaking 
the vicious cycle. The system consists oT "rc«iJfncss" stages Tof noii*- 
readers and six graded-lcvels of instruction. 

• » 
Non-readers enter the program at the readiness level. Ten readiness sessions 
are devoted to building basic auditory and visual discrimination skills; 
eye*hand coordination; directionality; the ability to name, recognize, and 
'copy numbers and the tetters of the alphabet; the ability to pay attention 
and follow directions; a positive attitude toward learning; and other skills 
normally associated viith the ^'readiness" period of reading instruction. A 
basic sight voCv>bulary of ninety words is established. 

Students reading at the equivalent of first-, scwond-, or. third- grade level 
enter the program at these levels respectively. At these levels, the major 
stress Is on the acquisition of visual-functional and perceptual skills, and 
.extensive sight vocabulary, independence in word attack through phonetic and 
structural analysis, and basic comprehension .and study skills vital to both 

reading and listening. 

• . •» ■ 

Students ^reading at the equivalent of fourth- through sixth-grade level enter 

* the program at these levels respectively. At these levels, students are 

' fssumed to have developed adequate aural and visual perceptual skills and 
some Independence In v/ord attack. More attention is devoted to enlarging the 
sight vocabulary, to enriching word knov/ledge through awarencss of multiple 
meanlngSp and to developing analyticat, critical appreciatlve/and selective 
reading skills. In addition,. instruction Is provided In« the advanced reading 
comprehension skills, I Istenlng-auding skil1s» and study skills needed for 

• mastery of content area information. 

Autolnstructlonal Technlqubs 

Autolnstrc^ttionai techniques increase both involvement and learning time for 
each student by permitting him to respond to every question and exercise » 
'and by furnishing iiiimedlate relnforcemah^ 

technrques are s;e If- pacing so that each student can progress at a rate v/Kl^^^ 
1% Sf^uftable .forVhi^^^ ,* ^ *• . '"-^^^^^^^^ • ■ 

Indivtdual Izfed rnstrufctlon • 



I- 



^ERlC"&u|^ .?n^?n<*?5nt learning. 



Is possible becnusc the instructor has niaiiy^^^^^^^^^ ; W 
o groups during tlmei whc^n tte^^ 
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The adult-orlcntC(i content of Looming 100 wor. spccifccally developed to meet 
the needs and interests of the target population. 

There are "more *than six hundred specially prepared reading and listening 
selections !h three topic areas: 
• • • 

1. Adjustment to Everyday Living 

* . * • • 

These selections are designed to facilitate personal^ social, and 
^occupational adjustment. The majority are personal narratives, shoivfng- 
' how various Im^viduals met and coped with their problems. % 

2. Living In Today's World . 

The selections in this group v/c re prepared to fill gaps in the student's 
educational baclcground. Information In the areas of cconomlcSi arithnistic, 
social studies » and science helps to provide a fv^undation for the attainment 
of elementary and srcondcsry school equivalency. 

* 3. (Enrichment Through Reading 

Here the student finds that learning can be entertf >ilng as well as 
Informative. He reads or hears stories of adventurei suspense^ and 
humor. He encounters some of the great literary class Ics, which add 
to his insight Into human behavior and his understanding of the ba^Ie 
truths of life. ' • 

Cycles of Instruction 

Cycles of Instruction* v.'hich constitute the organizational pattern of the 
Learning 100 system, introduce and reinforce learning through a carefully 
planned sequence of activities. A cycle conststs^of four parts, each of^ 
which contributes to the development of specific skills, abilities, or 
concepts. Within each cycle, the student first receives pcrceptuai accuracy 
Mi visual efficiency training. Next, Ite participates in activities v^iich 
enrich his experiential background and prepare him for subsequent Instruction. 
The third part of the cycle consists of a skillnbuilding sequence which 
introduces and reinforces vocabulary, viord recognition, and contprehcnslon 
skllU. 

Finally, all the v/ords, skills, and concepts taught during the sklll-bullding 
sequence are applied by the student during independent reading activities In 
the fourth pari of the instructional cycle. 



Part I - PERCEPTUAL ACCUHACY AMD VISUAL EFFICIENCY 



Each cycle begins with a brisk five minutes of Instrument training to develop 
. high levels of accuracy and eff^jciency in the visual-functional and perceptual V 
processes v;hlch Initiate reading. 

• . ■ • . .V . . ■ . • ■ . 

^ Pert II - BUILD IMG EXPERIENCES 

St-'''--' ' . • * ' - 

A tepcher-guIded grcTup discussion laattes pnunlble the estahlishmcnt of a cn,M.;oi; 
^. CKpcrlc^ v/liich v/ill ^^rve as a frarnrv/nrl: for the instruct iM*t! ^ 

Mr-r^r-^ Ctrt^ttint to folldW. x ^ 



part III .- Stt ILL 'build illG 

• 

Small groups of students move through a series of interrelated activities 
which assist tHem in the acquisition of ncv^i vocabulary, word attack skills^ 
listening and reading cpmprehenston capabilities and fluency in silent 
reading*. 

• 

The ski 11 *bu tiding portion of the cycle Is subdivided into a three-step 
reinforcement cycle: 

Introduction of New Vfords and Skills - ^ 

First 9 four or five ncvi words are introduced with an Aud-X Story. Next, 
four or five additional new viords and skills of phonetic and structural 
analysis are introduced with an Aud<-X V/ord Study lesson. Story v/ords are 
also reviewed. 

During Step One, at tent io is focused on the visual and auditory qualities 
of each new v/ord. In addittoni its multiple inconings arc c>:p I or cd» Each 
new v/ord is repeated from IS '^0 timer.: at first with s!ghl-soun^ 
synchronisation! then visually only, nud the student is a$kcd to write the 
word, in exercises, at least tviice. Skills of phonetic and structural 
analysis are taught through comparison with previously learned phonic 
principles, or through str<;ss on the word's graphic qualities. 

Word Recognition Practice * 

The three parts of this |ihase are "aclilstoscopic training, attention to 
structural changes, and Processing training. 

• . • 

TachistoscopFc training serves to drive dovm recognition time the cycle 
words intr^^duced In Step One. Under instructor guidance, stucvi;<:s see how 
nouns and verbs &n"e changed by the addition of endings. Processing training 
gives students practice in recognizing words quickly when they are part of 
running context (which includes previously learned wcrds). During Step Two, 
each cycle viord Is repeated again front 10 to 25 additional times.^ 

Fluency Training / 

During Controlled Reading tfdin^Ing; the student rc-cncounters the cycle 
words' in story context. He will encounter them from 2 to ^ additional times 
In the filmed story and'In comprehension questions. 

Thus, dur ing the three, steps, the student sees each cycle v/ord from ^0 to 
So times, but in so many different media thdt he Is.unaivare of the number 
of repetitions. He also sees the word with many inflectional endtngs and 
has a chance to learn Its multiple meanings. * 

Part IV - APPLICATION A!iD EHRICHHEMT 

the cycle culminates in a variety of activities In which the student applies 
the skills and vocabulary mastered during the skill-building segment. 
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Continuous evalua'tion procedures are provided at frequent points during each 
cycle so. that the instructor can quickly and easily identify those students 
who have mastered the skills and concepts necessary to continued progress snd 
can detect. those who need addUional help before proceeding to the next 
segment of instruct ion« 

Guidance for Instructors Is provided in the comprehi'.nslon manual of procedures 
and detailed lej*$on plans which are an integral part of the system/ These 
provide all the background information and doily guidance needed to conduct 
Learning 100 classes. Explicit procedures coupled with the many autoinstruc* 
tional activities make it possible for a teacher with little or no experience 
In redding instruction or basic adult education to administer a Learning 100 
program successfully. 

Comprehensive skill development is provided through Instruction in a broad 
array of communication skills judged to be essentia} for successful functioning 
In a technological society. As a result of careful anolysis of the processes 
and purposes of reading and listening, the twelve areas listed belov; v;ere 
Isolated for attention. In addition, provision Is madc:for Instruction in . 
, the allied communication skills of speaking and writing. 

The program is unique in the specificity with which the various communi cation 
skills and subskills are developed, nccmise most undoreducatcd students lack 
proficiency In basic perceptual and visuoNfunct ionaj skills, intensive 
Instruction in these skills is provided, establishing a firm foundation for 
jater Instruction. The word recognition and comprehensiori skills developed 
at each level were selected on the bds*s of their importance to older students 
and are introduced In a developmental sequence. 

1.. Perceptual Accuracy * Idcntif icat:on« recognition, retention 

2. Visual Efficiency - Binoculor coordination, motility, directional attack 

to 

3* Ubrd Knov/ledge * Word meanings in context 

^1. Word Attack Skills - Structural and phonetic analysis 

5* Comprehension Fundamentals * Recalling, understanding, associating 

6. Interpretation - Inferring, predicting, comparing, concluding, visualising, 
sensing 

* '■ * ' i ■ * ^ - — --. '* 

7. Analytical Reading and Listcn^*ng - Form, structure, detail 

t 

8. Critical Reading and Listening - Relevancy, accuracy, validity, significance 

S. Appreciation* Sensitivity, interest^ taste 

• • . ' * . 

ID. Reference Skills - Location oT Informntiou, use of materials 

• • " ' • * . • > * * 

11. Selective Reading Sl.inriiing and scanning 

12. Reading and Study Habits - Approaches, attitudes. Interests, goals ^* 



:hstructiom at the ra (read i tin ss) uvel 

• • ♦ • 

The Readiness progiiim wns designed for the slttdcnt who has acquired fey*, if 
any» of the skHls of literacy. 

• i. * 

He senerally lacks skill in noticing small likenesses and differences and 
tn remembering visual forms. He therefore needs Intensive training to 
develop visual discrimination and visual memcry. 

Although he lives in a world filled viith sound, he rarely listens v/ith 
comprehension and has, in essence^ "luncd himself out". He thus needs to . 
learn how to listen attentively and to remember what he hears. 

Illiterate students generally have poor eye*hand coordination; many even 
have trouble holding and guiding a pencil. They need specific Instruction 
In forming letters and numerals es v;el1 as in rccogniring and naming the 
numerals and letters. 

Left«- to- right directionality Is not an'innate skill , but^^one v;hlch must be 
developed. The non-rcodcr needs specific training in order to develop the 
left* to-right directional ntlack which Is necessary for flucnl, efficient 
reading. 

It fs vital that the student have the experience of reading meanlngftil 
material during the beginning days of class. Thus, the establishment of a 
sight vocabulary Is begun during the very first cycle of Instruction, and 
the student soon finds titat he can read simple stories with understanding 
and enjoyment. 

INSTP.UCTIOM AT LEVELS AA-CA (GRADE EQUIVALFNTS 1 THROUGH 3) 

The tech?>fqucs and training procedures of Levels AA-CA build on the basic 
skills Introduced and taught at the Readiness level. . 

Continued attention Is devoted to the expansion of sight vocabulary. Beginning 
on the AA level and continuing through the CA level, particular emphasis is 
given to developing independence in word dllack through phonetic and structural 
analysis. Upon completion of Level CA t!ic student v/ill hove bcfH sequentially 
Introduced to an array of phonic cmiJ slruclureil arir-:|ysis' ski ! ts whic!i will 
enable him to indepcndcnlly unlock niost of the viords he will encounter in 
day-to-day reading. 

f/ice context plays a role of prime .importance In any activity involving the 
^ of wordSy students receive Intensive instruction m how to use context 
ues in unlocking the meaning of words and in understanding both oral and 
written material. .. . * 

On Levels AA through CA, students arc glvc'i Instruction and practice in 
progressively more complex comprehension skills. The important skills of 
'Understand! ng main ideas and making Inferences are introduced early In the 
AA'I evel and reinforced In subsequent ' instruction. 
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Other interpretive skills such o? vJ si/oHzimj, predicting outcomes, and 
dctcrmininn cause and effect ore dcvc lopc<l scqu^rritial ly throughout these 
levels. * 4 

; - . 

It IS also' Important that studcn-ts become fluent and efficient readers. 
Beginning at the AA level and continuing through the CA level, several instruntent 
techniques are used to develop skill in ;>rocessing ideas and to build fluency 
In silent readin^^ 

During these levels students also receive devclopniontal instruction in those 
writing end speaking fundamentals which are practical and applicable to 
everyday living and v/orking situations. 

IHSTRUCTION AT LEVELS OA-FA (GRADE EQUIVALENTS h THROUGH 6) 

Students who enter Learning lOO at Level OA or above have as goals either 
entering the world cf employment or completing elci^entary equivalency and 
continuing their education. Therefore, the program is broadened to include 
a wider variety of conimunicntion skills instrifCtion that is directly related 
to the immediate needs of these individuals. ^ 

The instructional program a^ r.^vels OA-FA is orgoni:'/;d into four parts, which 
require the same time intervals as the program at Levels RA-CA. 

At these levels, continued emphasis, dictated by student needs, is placed on 
developing high levels of accuracy and efficiency in the visual-functional 
and perceptual processes. There is also continued emphasis given to the 
development of comn^on experiential background and to the improvement of oral 
language faci I ity^ 

On* the fourth, fifth, and sixth reading levels of Learning lOO, a combined 
recording and workbook approach is used to introduce and give practice in a 
variety of lis^ ing. reading, and v/riti,ig skills. 

At these levels, the Study Skills Library is used to help students develop 
the reading skills and approaches they need in order to read effectively in 
the content areas« Lessons programmed for independent learning provide step- 
by-step instruction in the areas of intcrprciat ion, cvnluaiion, organ? 7nt ion, 
and reference. / 

During each cycle'^at these levels, students participate in teacher-guided 
activities designed to refine their ability to use context and to improve 
their spelling ability. Independent activities arc provided v/hlch stress 
. diction^'^ry usage* • 

As on the lower levels, continued stress is placed on developing fluent, 
efficient reading and improving the comprehension skills. 

; LEARNING LA30RATORY 

In .essence,* Learning 100 converts the class roan into a learning !aboratory 
in vihich each student is encouraged to assume responsibility for his ov/n 
daily activities and the progress he will make. The progran is arrcngsd so 
that the student is exposed to a variety of independent, snail-group, end 
teachcr-di reeled activities. Students movi^ from one learning activity to 
another, cbn^pleting prescribed cycles of iir.frtirtin.i in an ordorly, 
^ sequential manner. 

ERIC 

BBsa • Reading: II 
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Sulliydu Associates* Programmed Hath 

• . ' . • • 

The EOL Lab'was cc^nceived as an environment fn WhJch the adaptive ricrlts 
of the studentSi. would be utilized to the fullest: one in which advantage would 
be taken of the wide<^ranging practical knowledge and life experience possessed 
' by these stucSents. 

It was felt that the use of a programmed approach to the teaching of the. 
computational skills would satisfy these students* cognitive needs^ which seem 
to require extensive use of concrete .examples in learning. Since many of the 
target population have difficulty In succeeding when the learning act IW ties 
are of a contemplative rather than active natunf^t;. It was felt that* a programmed 
approach^ demrnding constant InvoWement would also provide an r3venue tn which . 
immediate success could be attained^ simultaneously satisfying another rather 
basic need: that of Imnedlate gratification* . ' 

It was also felt that a structured^ tightly programmed approach would rapidly * 
enable the student to operate within the confines of a known situation, thus 
eliminating the unexpected and the unsettling prospect of Inappropriate behavior. 
. It Is also widely accepted that a programmed approach provides a maximum of 
positive reinforcement and conversely^ a minimum of negative reinforcement/ The 
self-Instructional aspects of the program also significantly reduce the prob- 
.ability of error and subsequent disorientation and discouragement on the part of 
the student, in keeping with this philosophy^ the Sullivan Associates* Programmed 
Hath series was selected as the basic vehicle for developing the computational 
skills. 

The-program* provides sequential instruction In the baste oper <Jons of addition, 
subtraction, mul tipl Icatton, *and division, and application of >he concepts and 
operations through accompanying word problems.. Objectives were established In 
.each area and a series of steps constructed to lead the student to perform the 
objective. These steps were broken down Into frames and arranged In a logical 

* sequence progressing from the simple to the complex. * The programmed units were 
then ^rrafi^od In book form according to the principles of linear programming. 
The teaching technique employs an explanation of each topic, using completed 
examples when appropriate, a gradual reduction in the number of cues from frame 
to frame, until all cues are removed and the student Is required to work an 
example without aid. Each frame is slightly more difficult than the preceding 
and Incorporates concepts and principles previously Introduced, leading the 
student from the simple to the complex; from the known to the unknown, 

Features of Sullivan Associates* Frogramnned Hath , 

* • * ' 

The multtlever strurtiire of the program enables each student to begin at his 
level of need, regardless of grade* or age-level differentiation and to progr<^ss 
at his own rate, 

SeAf-pactng Is made possible through the use of individual programmed workbooks 

• which allow students to v/ork entirely on their own. The prograrr.}:ied format 
provides maximum opportunity for satisfaction of Individual learning time tables. / 
Each frame Is self •correcting, enabling students to receive Innedlate correction-/ 
and reinforcement. 
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Criterion ff;ames appearing at the end of every sfx-page lesson unit- serve as 
a self -administered review test. Periodically criterion frames are provided 
Vi'tiich are teacher corrected for evaluation purposes. 

Progress tests are provided for each programmed workbook. In addition to the 
•unit tests appearing In each programmed workbook. There are six progress tests 
for each workbook. 

' . • • . 

A^dlaqnostlc placement examination^ an achievement examination, and a final 
examination In word problems are included in the program. The placement 
examination provides the instructor with a means of placing students at the 
correct level within the program. The achievement and v.tDrd problem tests are 
designed to be used after completion of prescribed units of Instruction ^nd 
provide a measure of student progress. Since they are diagnostic in nature, 
they also reveal individual weaknesses and can serve as a guide for corrective 
or remedial instruction. . * 

The following summary delineates the continuum of skills presented In the five 
programmed workbooks .and reinforced and extended in the accompanying problem 
workbooks. • 

Book 1 - Basic Addition 

Units 1 • 5: formation of the numerals 1 through 9; concept of number; numbers 
6S abstractions for concrete objects; counting; adding as a moans of counting; 
horizontal adding of two numbers v/Ith sums no greater than Si review 

Units 6 - id: review of number-set associations; horizontal adding of three, 
four, and five numbers with sums no greater than 9 ' 

Units 11 - 13: vertical adding of combinations of two to nine numbers with sums 
no greater than 9; formation of the numeral 0; association of 0 with the empty 
set; adding combinations of two to nine numbers plus 0 with sums no greater than 9 

Units l^f • 16: 0 as a place-holder; the numeral 10; concept of place notation 
through association of numbers with columns of "dimes" and "cents"; simultaneous 
vertical addition of cents to cents and dimes to dimes; transition from "dimes and 
cents" to "tens and ones"; adding combinations of tv/o and three tv;o-dIgit numbers 
with sums no greater than 99 where no regrouping is involved ; reviev/ 

.''•'*•' ' ' • 

Achievement level .- At the end of Book 1 the student Is able to add any combination 
of numbers up to 99 where no regrouping Is Involved^ 

Book ? • A dvanced Addition . / *. • * • 

Units 1 - k\ review of the material covered In Book 1; place notations for 
numbers through hundred thousands; adding numbers of up to six digits with sums 
no greater *than 999»999 where no regrouping is involved 

Unit 5: - -pUce notation for numbers Jn the millions; adding numbers In, combinations 
of ones through millions where no regrouping Is Involved; employing one-to-one ^c* 
•correspondence with sets of objects and the concept of regrouping to work out the ' 
facts of addition' for numbers In the teens 

Units 6 ^ extending the work In regrouping by association of numbers with 
"dimes" and "cenfs"; transition from "dimes and cents" to "tens and ones"; vertical 
adding of numbers with sums no greater than 19v regrouping In numbers up Co 99; 
^ '^arrylhg the ones to the tens column; vertical addition of five or more tv/o-digit 

EHiC ' • \r .Mathc»natlcs: \h 
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numbers and of con\b1nat1on5 of one- and two-digit numbers 

Units 8 - 12: ' ):arrytng 1 in each place in adding combinations of numbers 
through the ten' thousands; carrying 1 I.n one to four places In adding combinations 
* of numbers through ten thousands \ 

Units 13 - 16: carrying I tn one to .six places in adding combinations of numbers 
through the millions; carrying up to 9 in one to five places in adding combinations 
of numbers through the hundred thousands; review 

Achievement level - At the end of Book 2 the student has mastered the concept of 
regrouping. He Is prepared to solvo any problem requiring the addition of whole 
numbers. ^. 

• . ' . ' * • ' •. . • 
Book 3 - Subtraction • 

Units I - 2: subtraction as the removal of objects from a ^et; subtraction as the 
opposite of addition; horizontal subtraction with minuends no greater than 6; 
vertical subtraction with minuends no greater than 9; exorcise with 0; 0 as a 
place-holder In subtraction • 

Units 3 * 9: checking subtraction by adding; subtraction from numbers of up to 
•seven digits where no borrowing Is involved 

Units 10 • II: regrouping in subtraction Introduced as borrowing; subtraction • 
from numbers, of up to three digits where it is necessary to borrow twice; subtraction 
from numbers of up to four digits where it Is necessary to borrow once 

• • • ■ 

Units 12 15: subtraction from numbers of up to seven digits where borrowing 
from one to six times Is required; review ^ 

* ■ ■ •* . - 
Unit |6: special problems Involving two or more consecutive 0*s In the minuend; 
review , • * 

Achievement level - When he has finished Book 3| the student Is prepared to 
solve any problem requiring the subtraction cf whole numbers. 

Book > Multiplication * . 

Units 1 - 6: multiplication as repeated addition; multiplication tables through 9; 
0 as a places-holder. In multiplication; multiplying twc--di§it numbers by one«*digIt 
numbers and checking by repeated addition; multiplication of numbers through the 
hundred thousands by one-digit numbers where no carrying Is involved; Multiplication 
of numbers through the hundred thousands by onc*dii)it numbers where the product, has 
one digit more than the multiplicand 

Units 7 -** II: carrying In the multiplication of two-digit numbers by one-digit numbc 
multiplying by one-digit numbers multiplicands of up to five digits where carrying 
Is required first only once,* then from one to three times. ..> 

* > • 

Units 12— 16: multiplication of six-dlgit numbers by one-digit numbers v/herc 
carryinQ Is required from one, to three times; multiplying tv/o-digit numbers by two- 
digit numbers where no carrying Is required in the addition of partial products; * 
O frying In addition of partial products In problems involving multiplicands of up 
ERJC four digits and multipliers of up to three digits; review 

Matheinaticf;t 15 
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Achlevonent (level When he has finished Book the student ii prepared to 
solve any problem requiring the multiplication of whole numbers. 

Book S - Division , 

. . • . • ' . • ■ . ( . 

Units 1 - 8: division as the operation which shows how many times one number 
Is contained In another; division as the opposite of multiplication; short 
division of numbers through five digits without remainders; short division of 
numbers whose first digits are similar to the divisors; checking division 
by multiplying; the remainder; short division with renalnders where noncarrying 
Is involved; short division involving carrying 

Units 9 • 16: long c^ivision v/herc no borrowing is required In subtraction; long 
division involving borrowing In subtraction; long division with remainders; review 

Achievement level - when he hos finished Book 5, the student Is prepared to solve 
any problem requiring the division of whole numbers 

EOL Mathematics Series - 

As the basic concepts and skills are presented to the students, instrument 
training will be used to refine and quicken the responses of the students and to 
provide motivation and variety In approach. It Is recognized thtit there are many 
weaknesses In speed and .many 'Strengths in slowness,' 

.However, since the predominant culture places a premium on speed, as well as 
accuracy, in mathematical computations, specific attention will be given to ' 
develpping adequacy in these areas. The EOL Arithmetic Skills Program will 
be used. This program may be termed an "arithmetic fluency** program; for It is 
devoted to the development of heightened perceptual accuracy, more rapid assimilation 
and accurate retention of arithmetic inforniatioh, and automatic responses to numbers 
and number facts,- . , » • 

• '• 

The Instruments ana materials that constitute this program are used by the teacher 
to present challenging timed exercises that keep attention and Interest at a peak. 
As a result, students learn to concentrate, to think and react rapidly, and thus 
acquire more complete mastery of the basic facts a^d processes involved In - ^ 
computation and problem solving. 

** ' , • " • ■ 

The EOL Controlled Reader will be used to present arithmetic number or story 
/problems at controllable rates In either a 1eft*t6-right fashion or line-by- line. 
The teacher may stop and start projection after each problem. has been shown, or. 
she may present problems continuously at automatic rates of from 15 to 130 lines . 
* per minute. 

. The special masking device on the Instruments (used only with 1lne-by«line 

projection) allow the presentation of segments of a Une, making it possible to 
' _ eliminate answers when checking student progress and to vary the. type and difficulty 
* of exercises, V • 



RIessman, Frank/'UlolpIng the Disadvantaged Pupil to Learn More Easily," 
Successful School Management Series, Englcv/obd Cliffs, N.J. , Prentice-Hal 1 ; Inc. 
1966, p. 11. • 

O ./ \, ■ * ■ " ' ■ 
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When the arithmetic problems are presented in story form, the left- to-right control 
ts used to encourage more sequential and orderly intake of probUm information. 

The EDL Arithmetic Ski I Is Program focuses on the following major areas: 

^Arithmetic Number Facts 

Controlled Reader training with number combinations helps students to master 
completely the basic facts of addition, subtraction, mul tip! icatfon» and division. 
Vfhen number problems are presented at timed rates, drill is transformed from 
drudgery into fun, and the amount of drill time necessary to build instantaneous 
responses Is greatly reduced. * . • 

The Arithir^dtlc Number Facts set provides practice with the basic facts of addition, 
""subtraction I mul tlpUcatlon, and division, Ui addition to exercises in counting, 
numbers- I n-*serTes, facts In mixed order of presentation, and two-step problems. 
V!th the exception of the fllmstrlps on counting and scries, each filmstrip 
contains exercises call Ing for both orail and written responses. OraNresponse _ , 
exercises, which are used for rapid, continuous oral drill,* are followed by 
wrf tten-response exercises, which are used to measure Individual student skill. 
Each wr I. tten«- response exercise duplicates in different sequence the preceding 
oral -response exercise. 

Mental Arithmetic . * . 

Controlled Reader training v/lth mental arithmetic drills helps students develop 
more. accurate number memory and quicker reactions In computation and problem 
solving. When problems are presented. at timed ratet;, the amount of drill time 
necessary to build Instantaneous responses to number relationships is greatly 
reduced. ; • . 

The Mental Arithmetic set contains hundreds of arithmetic activities and games. 
Included are exercises with domiho«-IIke groupings and random dots, lines, 
number- tn«-ser I es, number recogril tipn, vertical addition, subtraction, multrpllcation 
division, 'fractions, decimals, per cent, equations, as well as games requiring 
Intensive concentration and story problems stressing retention. 

Arithmetic Story Problems 

Controlled Reader training with story problems heightens students* ability to 
quickly determine the process needed, to estimate the probable answer, and to 

solve problems competently* It also provides reinforcement in the ability to 
-read problems more effectively, to* gather -and retain facts and information, and 

to comprehend and interpret correctly in arithmetic situations. Thus, the 
^ • objective of story problem' training Is to provide simultaneously reinforcement 

of problem solving ability and Instruction. .In how to read arithmetic Information.' 

— Students are given practice In solving problems mentally and with paper and pencil. 
Ulth problems calling for MENTAL COMPUTATION, students mentally arrive at the ; 
answer and then record It. - In problems requiring V/RtTT£N COMPUTATION, the question* 
ts given first so that the. student can determine the process required and the factSr 
to record. Problems can be solved Immedt^itcly or after a complete exercise has ^" 
been projected. To encourage careful , accurate roricUng of each story problem, 
a number of ''reverse'' problems have been IncluHc^d* Reverse problems arc those 
that arc foreign -to the objective of the filmstrip. 

ERIC 
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The arithmetic story problems are organized In sets according to grade levels. 
The story problems are typical of those presented in standard arithmetic tests. 
The problems were written with due attention to the vocabulary and readability 
factors that Influence reads ng difficulty. Thus, the ISO filmstrips contained 
In these sets present a continuum of exercises which allows the. teacher to 
select filmstrips at each student's level of achievement. 

• ' * . ■ 

Electronic Futures. Inc: . SELF- INSTRUCTION At BASIC HATHEMATICS 

Self'instructlonal Basic Mathematics is an Individualized system designed to 
teach fundamental concepts, operatlc;is, and skills In mathematics as well as 
to extend the learner's understandlrvj and appreciation of mathematical Ideas 
beyond the fundamentals through enrichment activities. The program Incorporates 
Ideas from the structure and methods of Inquiry Inherent In the discipline 
of mathematics and Is based upon recent research findings In the theory of 
learning. « 

Se1f*lnstructlona1 Basic Mathematics consists of both a ''Fundamental Mathe* 
roatlcs Skills Program," concerned with the introduction and development of 
connonly. used concepts, operations, and skills, and an **Enrlchment Malthe- 
matlcs Skills Program, " which focuses on less commonly taught >- though 
highly Interesting and useful — concepts, operations, and skills. 

All elements of the program are designed for use with the EFI. Audio Flash- 
card Reader. The system provides a self-instructional format through which 
Individual students can master both concrete and abstract Ideas In mathe- 
matics by means of the. flashcaroi^ and related Student Workbook. 

tv 

(Self-Instructional Basic Mathematics consists of five program levels, each 
;of which Is compiled of Audio Flashcards, Student Workbooks, and an 
accompanying Teacher's Manual. 

Level One. focuses 6n concepts, skills, and operations commonly taught In 
primary grades; It provides Instruction In number concepts, sets, addition, 
subtraction, multlpl Icatlon, and division of whole numbers 0-10. 

Level Two, designed for Intermediate grades. Includes advanced Instruction In • 
number concepts, addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of whole 
numbers 10-999 •999* 

Level Three, designed for Intermediate grades, focuses on common fractions y 
and Includes fractional concepts, renaming, and the four fundamental proc- j 
esses of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. 

Level Four, designed for use with upper grades, stresses decimal fractions and 
Includes decimal concepts and the four fundamental processes as they are 
applied to decimal fractions. 

Level Five, designed for all gf*ddes. Includes Inst ruction In the following: 
TtmeV Equalities and tnequalltle^. Geometric Figures, Linear Measurement, 
Equations, Lines, Line Segments, Rays and Angles, Triangles, Rect£ing1cs, and 
Squarcsv Pei'lmetei^, Area, Circles, and R^ 

The total system, then which cbvcrs over twenty major mathematlciil tbplcs^ 

Mathematics: 
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found tn the elementary school curriculum, contains 7 sets of Audio Flash* 
cards accompanied by Student Workbooks and Teachers* Manuals. 

Self- Instructional Basic Mathematics makes use of the EFI Audio Flashcard 
Reader as a se1f--instructionaI tool. Each Audio Flashcard in the program 
has an audio tape bonded to the back of the card. When the card is In- 
serted into the Audio Flashcard Readeti the student presses a button and the 
card **speak$" the audio message which has been recorded on the tape. 

The Audio Flashcards perform several very useful functions: . 

New concepts and skills, arc introduced through a combined audio* 
visual presentation. 

Questions or problems are posed through both the audio and visual 
media. . 

In some caseSt tactile responses are suggested, in other cases, 
verbal student responses are required. 

Reinforcement cards for drill or review are provided. 

Cards which ask a question of the student may be pulled out of a^^^^^ 
set and be used for evaluative purposes by the teacher. y ^ 

Certain cards within the set d| rect the student to turn to a specified page 
and exercise In the workbook for further review, practice, or extension. 

Se1f-I nstructlonal BasI c Hathcmatlcs presupposes little or no readi hg ab! II ty 
on the part of students — either .children or adults. Successful complct ion 
of the program Is not dependent upon such ablMty. 

The combined audio-vis ua) -kinesthetic approach of the Audio Flashcards 
enables the student to work independently of the teocher through considerable 
portions- of the program. The Answer Key included In each workbook (enables 
the student to evaluate his progress as he proceeds. For more comprehensive 
evaluation by the teacher, achievement tests are included ih the Teacher's 
Manual . 

Sunwnarv 

The mathematics components, rapid drill on the Math Builder instrument to buMd 
speed and accuracy, programmed instruction to build conceptual development, and 
self- instruct I on multi-sensory skill development for. intensive reinforcement, 
will be prescribed for individual students as their need dictates. The inter- 
dcpendency of the materials and the availability of the related techniques 
provide a structured skill development system for learning. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

it. 
5. 
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APPENDIX B 
Schedule for- Teacher Training 



. mCHEH THAI MING ... . V ■ ; 

■ . V-.' * •• ■ ' ' • • ' • • •• ■ 

\v Teacher Training for the communication skills component - (Learning 100 
system) anV the math component (Sullivan Progranvned Math 'and XP L^^th 

• ♦ B ujj^de r) use will be conducted by EOL personnel • . 

V The tnltfal training period will consist of five consecutive, days. 
Facilities for training will be provided by the Texarlcana Executive 
Committee. Training will include the Project Manager, all Curriculum 
* Managers and Assistants, and Resource Consultants. The following 

training schedule will be adhered to during the five day Initial 
\* training period. Twenty hours of ongoing In-service training sessions 
. —*or vis I tat Ions will be conducted by EDL or authorized representatives. 
The Resource Consultants will act as. consultants to Curriculum 
danagers as required and will assume responsibility for assisting 
EOL Teacher Training personnel during ongoing in-service training 
sessions. * ' 

. V EDL Lab Workshop Schedule " . > :.\ ,^ : \ ' 

• • • , 'r ' . • 

• . . » , ■' •<.' ' • ' '■■•*.. ■ ' ■ .* ' ■ 

First Day ' ' ' : -^^ ■'' .'^ ^y'"''^^^^^^^ : ^^v' • 

. . . '8:30 Introduction to Voricshop / • • ' •! . , • 

BikS !• Introduction to the communication skills * 
. • . \ component ' , !• 

/ • ' ..• * 1' A. The need for a new approach to 
• . communication skills Instruction 
^ V. ' -TT. Considerations in planning -laboratory 

activities . . • • v 

•> O'/^ 

• "5:00 " Key features of the communication skills , \,.^ 

: * components • ^•• 

A. Comprehensive skill development . : . 

B. Adult-*or{ented content • 

C» Multilevel organization . \ 

.0. Systems .afpp roach \ \ i \ '/r.:":.;.*;-.."-'" 

" . ' Kultlmedia laboratory appraoch • • ■ . . '■'.''^^-^'':''\ [\ 
.:• . > V V J*.-F*- Multimodal Instruction • ; , . v: /-^ " " ^ 

\ :.r 6. ' Autolhstructlonal techniques . 

H. . Cycles of Instruction \ : . , . . ^ 

: ; . . . *. : ; • !• Continuous evaluation ^ *. • . . • • 

; ' . '^v.v J. Guidance for Instructors . • . / r 

• *V * > ^ . Ill, Goals of Instruction at the lower levels 

, ;J .r.-^.i.- ^...Readiness program stresses ski I Is. needed. . * . 

•••'1: ; * • by .non- readers v v . 

• ... .. : . B. Basic program builds on skills of • • * *. 

• T ' : • - —readiness program 

, . St'jS Overy lev/: Nature of Programmed Instruction ^ 
' O Related to the Teaching of Mathematics ' ' * 



10:30. IV. * Instructional procedures at lower levels 
. : A. Demonstrate all activities of a lower 

• level cycle- 

".**.*••'•*.■*''•. "* " • ■ ■ . ' * • 

12:30 %Lunch • . - 

1:30 » Introduction to Instrument operation • 
eye movement recording fllmstrip 

2:0U t . . Practice In instrument' operation* - 

- > rl - first rotation «• 

>'v ••;.•'*;**•.•"..■ •*..•; . . Group. 1: Aud-X^. . ^ ' ■ 

0 v Group 2: Tach-X ^ . ' .; ■ 

; \ Group 3: Controlled Reader • 

;.:.2:15 -Practice In Instrument operation - 

second rotation 
Group I: Tach-X / . 
Group 2: Controlled Reader 
Group 3: Aud-X 

2:30 Practice In Instrument operation - 

\\- third rotation 

V V •vy^ ^ Group I: Controlled Reader 

1.;. \ V : V Group 2: Aud-X : .v ; 

• ' * j" \ : Group 3: Tach-X -' V • 

2:^15 Refreshment Break . ' ' 

3:00 V. Part I of Instructional cycle, at lower 
levels - Perceptual Accuracy and Visual 

• Wlclency / 
A.' Tach-X Accuracy Training 

: ^ B., Motility Training 

-€.--AcceIerdted Discrimination Training 

A:30 ' Study Assignment: Participants are to read or 
• -'review "Overview** and **6ctt Ing Started'* sections 
i>f Hanual dealing with Part I in preparation for 
* role-playing session on second day. 

Second Day 

• . ■ ' ■ ■ - ■ '-^^^ . - . ' . 

J:30 . . ^Role-Playing Session: Part I - Perceptual 
* T Accuracy and Visual Efficiency 

* Group I : Tach-X Accuracy • * 
Group 2: Wotrilty Tfalnlng/Accelera^^ 

. ' Discrimination • - ' 

(One participant in jeta<^h group play ^^^^^ 
' " "role of instructor; the others act M 
-'-students. Iloles should be rotated so " 

that each pa-rtlclpant has an. opportunity 
* to act as Instructor.) 



iinrhls schedule shows groups rotat Ing every ftf teen minutes I n 
brif^r^ that each In<f ividual wfVl h*ve an pppotr^^^^ 
iilate each Iristrunwnt.^^^ l 

pi'ef erable to a llow each group tb stay wl th one ins t rumcnt 

r:!fp)r^;th(B^iehit ii'*-;f»5:,««rnMtes-. v ''l^X-'-H., -v.-- ■ 



9:15* 'Vi. Part II of Instructional cycle at lower 
^. . levels - Building Experiences 

.9t'>5 w Orientation to Sullivan Programmed Math ' 

■ -;V \ - : . . • ^ 

10:30/ Small-Group Discussion: Part 11 -Building 
V. , '.Experiences / 

■ Group 2 • • •. •. ■' •• 
V >;;V;' ;.'Oroup 3 '•■ ' 

•s. . '' ■ (l^^ch group Is to prepare a report of 

••'r ^; • problems and reconunended. solutions to be' 
presented to all workshop participants , 
. du^ the subsequent session.) 

: ' 1l:00 * Group Reports: Part II - Building Experiences 
. ■ - Problems and Solutions • . 

: V *U:30 VII. Part III oif Instructional cycle at lower ' 
; levels - Skill Bull^ 

*-". " • rV-. V Introduction to Skill-Building Sequence 
'-12:15 ., Lunch.-' : y; :■ 'vv^'-- ■.■ . -V 

"v./*2i5'^^ X ;^^ B; ;'Aud-x'st/D;ry mode -' '"ij^i.;- ''' ^^^ •': 

; , ,i:qOJ r • Aud-X word study mode ' • - 

• ■.•.•3:t5'.; -\'"Befreshment Break ■- 

..y. : 3:30;;'. , Instrument Operatlori: Rotation of" groups 

each 15 minutes as shown on preceding ■ * 
.■■>■ ^. :. afternoon ■ 

1 ■ • . ■ • • ; 

' •:. . , ■■ r. . . * . ■ \ 

*7 ^ilS ' study Assignment: Participants are to read 
' " v . . • . "Overview" and "Getting Started" sections of 
Manual for Aud-X Story and Word Study. . 

-:*; _ Third Day .■ , . i.V ' [ :' ■ _ . • . . ' ! 

8:30. V ; Question and Answer Period: Aud-X Story and 
,•• Word Study :■ . • . ■.' ■ 

■■■■ ^'V- ■ "-'r- ':.\[' : /. 

B.:'»5.'» , \ 0, -Tach-X Word Recognition Tralntno 

*.•»•••'••;.:.;.■■ . ' . .■* ■* 

..?:30;.;. . ; E. . Controlled Reader Processing Training . 
/ .10:00 '*, . F. Controlled Reading Fluency Training / 

^;^10:30 . ' Question and Answer Period: Tach-X Word ' • 
• ' . Recognition/ Processing, and Controlled Readina 

11:30; A Programmed Math ? Materials, Teacher's Role, 
V; /r Management of P , , . • 



1:15* Rote-Playing Session: Part 111 - Skill Building 
. First Rotation 
. . • Croup 1: Aud^X 
'''■/-■^ GfOUp 2: Tach-X and Processing 

• *• Group 3: Controlled Reading Fluency ... 

. . (During the Tach-X and Processing segment, 
'■■'.^yi:'-'- ** one participant in each group should take 

• * the role of instructor.) 

•■ , • • ,. ■; . , 

1:^5 Second Rotation 

. Group 1: Tach-X and Processing v 

• Group 2:. Controlled Reading Fluency 

Group 3s Aud-X • ' • /, / . • . 

. * • . ■ * • ■ . •* • ^« ■ ■ *. r • ** " . 

, • . • I. ' • • . 

2:15 * Third Rotation 

• Group 1: Controlled Reading Fluency 
• - Group 2: Aud-X 
: . . HSroup 3: Tach-X and Processing . 

2:'l5 Refreshment Break 

■ .' ■ ♦ 
3:00 Question and Answer Period: Classroom Management 
- During the Skill Building Sequence 

3:30 Instrument Maintenance Session - First Rotation 
Group 1 : Aud-X 
. . ■ Group 2: Tach-X and Controlled Reader 
Group 3: Changing Processing Motor 

• ' *: • (Each participant Is to learn to maintain 

each instrument and change the processing 

- • motor.) ■ ' " _ . •.* . . ,■ 

^iki Second Rotation ' . ! 

Group I: Tach-X and Controlled Reader 
~"'r—r" "Group 2: .Changing Processing Motor 
> ., • ;. Group 3: Aud-X 

Ii:00 Third Rotation ^ 

Group I: Changing Processing Motor . ^ 
Group 2: Aud-X . . *. 

. y Grpup 3: . Tach-X and. Controlled Reader 

4:15 Study Assignment: Participants are to rejid 
« . ^•'Ovefview" and "Getting Started" sections of 
Manual for Tach-X Word Recognition, Process* Ing, 
■ and Controlled Reading Fluency Training. 

Fourth Day* 

• ■.' • ■■■ ■ •■■ . ■ 

8:30 Part IV - Application and Enrichment • . * 

^. /. . • A* 60 . V V 

9:00 B. Additional Activities • 



t 



10:00. Discussion of Differences in Lower Levels 

.10:30 * Math Builder : Integration into Total Program 

.11:15 . ^Instrument Maintenance: Rotation of groups / 
' , edch 15 minutes as ^hown on preceding afternoon 

12:00 Lunch 

1:00 IX. Instruction at higher levels 
A» Student peculation 
6. Needs of students 

Introduction to instructional cycle 

^^:30 X. Part ill of Instructional cycl^ at higher 
levels - Skill Building 
A. Listen, Listen and Read, Listen and 
.... Write' - ■ .... ^ 

.-3500 -Refrcsliment Break . • ' * 

.3:15 Study'Skills Library 

4:00 Study Assignment: Participants are to read 
.* ••(Overview*' and "Getting Started" sections of 
Manual dealing with Listen, Listen and Read, 
Listen and Write, Study Skills Library. . 

•* ' . . *. ' ' • . . • ^' ■ 

Fifth Day ■: 

' . • ■ • * * * ' ' *• ■ . 

-*8:30 Question and Answer Period: Listen, Listen 
. and Read, Listen and Write, and Study Skills 
. " • ; . .- Library. . , v.- 

• 8:45*. ' Word Recognition and Spelling 

9sl5 0. Controlled Reader Fluency 

5:30 Programmed Hath ; Student Placement and Structure 
y of Progress . - * 

"10:15 Ro1e-PIay!ng Session: Part III - SkjII Building 
' ' ( Higher Levels) ^^ . - 

Group 1: Listen, Listen and Read, Listen 
• and Write 
'* . Group 2: Study Skills Library 

-Group 3: Word Recognition and Spelling 
•• . * ^ ^ .■ .■ 

*10:1|5 Group Rotation 
, , , -Group 1; Word Recognition and Spelling 
" .• ; '-Group 2: Listen, Listen and Read, Listen 
and V/rite . .. 

Group 3: Study Skills Library • 
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11:15' 
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12:15 
1:15 



3:15 
•3:30 
4:30 



Croup Rotation > 

Group 1: Study Skills Library .' 
•. Group 2: Word Recognition and Spelt irig 

Group 3: Listen, Lfsten and Read, Listen 
/ 'and: Write ^|. ' 

' • ■ . ■ . • . ■ ■ * 

Xf. Part IV «* AppncdtIon 9nd Enrichment 
, (Higher Levels) 
A. Application and Enrichment activities 
common to all levels 

B« Comprehension Power Deveiopment 
^^ C. Aud-X Word Attack Review 

Liinch . . • ■ * ; *: 

XII. Classroom Management 

A. Scheduling considerations 

B. Class ^ize 

C. -Grouping 

0. The classroom 

• £• Daily schedules 

F« Recommended placement procedure 

G. Record keeping 

H. Evaluation 

1. Secondary school implementation 

•• . • 

Refreshment Break ^ 

** Workshop Summation and Evaluation 

. Workshop Adjournment * 



'/ : 
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APPENDIX C 
, Description of Target Population 

-Definitions of Allowable Dropouts 



TARGET POPUUTIOM . 
Phase II (1970-71) 

During the second year of the project, Phase M, 300 students from 
grades seven through tvrelvc will be selected to participate in the 
Dropout Prevention Program. Tentative, selection of specific students 
will be the responsibility of the LEA or its representatives. 
However, final student approval will result from joint col laborat ion 
between the Contractors and the LEA. During the first two weeks of 
laboratory activities, student reschedul ing wi 1 1 be anticipated. 
Therefore, the sample of students considered to be enrolled in the 
project will be those oh roll the first day of the third week of 
operation. 

'Certain students, however, may be selected as participants who are not 
qualified. The Contractors or the authorized representatives of the 
Contractors will have the right to question the selection of any stu- 
dent whom they believe to be inappropriately selected under the follow- 
ing list of reasons for exclusion from the project: 

1. Hental Retardation . 

No student will be considered appropriately placed in the 
-program who has an IQ of 75 or below. Individual intelligence 
tests (WAIS or Stanford-Binet) will be administered by the 
school psychologist or counseling staff to students whom the 
Curriculum Manager believes to be below this level of competence. 
• ■ • 

2. Physically Handicapped 

The proposed learning laboratories have been designed for use 
with Individualized, largely self-Instructional programs which 
can Incorporate upon whatever . Independence of action and 
direction a young adult may have attained prior to entrance Into 
r the system and subsequently build upon this independence and 
self«di recti on. It is imperative, therefore,, that students 
using the system must be of a general physical condition which 
wMl allow independent activity. Serious hearing or visual 

.....Uinpediment or severe loss of motll ity would be reasons fof 
exclusion of a student. It must be noted, hov/evcr, that many 

> .physically handicapped Individuals are able to cope successfully 
with their handicaps. Therefore, each case must be examined 
separately and judged according to its merits. 

31 Emot lona IHa I adj us tment 

• ' • . ' ' • • ■ ' • " * ' . '■ 

Students who Indicate severe emotional maladjustment wi 1 1 be 
. . referred tc the school psychologist or counseling service. 
If it is determined that th's emotional problems are such that 
the student may be consistently disruptive to the extent that 
he will Interfere with lU^ rights of other students or that 
he may endanger the safely of others or cause harm to himself 
or «»thers he will be excluded. • • . 
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k, Persistent Disruption 

• • • ■ • 

It must be assumed that many students from the defined popu*' 
latlon wi!l begin work tn the program with established patterns 
of poor school and social behavior. It has been the experience 
of EOL, however, that students arc highly motivated by the use 
of the proposed systtos and that behavior patterns will imporve 
appreciably with time. If a student is consistently and per- 
sistently disruptive to the extent that normal laboratory 
activities cannot continue or if the student is destructive to 
equipment and materials^ the Curriculum Manager will be allowed 
to ask for a review of the case and p6$sib1e dismissal of the % 
student from the program. 

The four causes for dismissal from the program listed above will not 
be debited against the Contractors. In all 4>robdbi 11 tVt these cause;s 
will be detected within weeks after program instanation/ Altern^tte^ 
students can be drawn from the al/ternate pool of student!^ whb have 
taken the pretest if the substitution is made prior to November I » 
1970* Achievement gains, wi 1 1 be computed for these alternate students 
on a basis of the time they participate in laboratory activittes« the 
potential achievement bonus for these alternate students -will be equal 
to that for originally selected students* 

Proposal Definition of Allowable Dropouts 

If a student withdraws or is withdrawn from laboratory activities for 
the reasons listed and defined below, m debit against the Contractors 
will b^ assumed* 

V.^ Suspension from School' 

• If a student is suspended from activities in the public school 
Installation which he attends, his conttmuince In LEA project 
activities will be at the discretion of the Curriculum Manager. 
If the Manager believes that the student will continue to bene- 
fit from project activities he will have the right to retain 
the student In the project. 

2e Marrlac/e 

. ..:-lf a student is married or becomes married during attendance 
tn the project he may or may not be able to successfully con-* • 
tinue the program. The Curriculum Manager will have the 
option'of asking the student to leave without debit against 
the Contractors If it appears that home or marital responsi* 
bllltles are interfering with the student's academic performance. 

3« - Extended IHness 

If extended Illness prevents a student from attending labora- 
tory sessions the Curriculum Manager, at his discretion, may 
ask that the student be dropped front the project without debit • 
against the Contractors. Under this cotcgory are pregnancy, 
contagious disease, alcoholism i^nd drug addiction. 



If funding to the district is cancelled prior to completion of Phase II » 
any student enrolled at .the time of project cancellation will be considered 
to be a student in good standing and payment for achievement guarantee 
and bonus will be computed on the basis of that part of the instructional 
year completed under the project funding/. 

Excessive Absence 

If a student Is absent from Inboratory activities fifty per cent of the 
time or more his case will be reviewed by the Curriculum Manager and 
teachers to determine cause. This review will be the basis for eventual 
decision as to responsibility for the student's disposition. % 

Summary 

With the exception of the types of cases defined above, the Contractors 
agree to be held accountable for al 1 ' students on roll the XiXst^day^^of 
the third week of project operation. '-^ 
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SEPTEMBER 1, 197D 

ADDENDUM TO PROP055AI. SUBIim'ED TO LOCAL EDUCATJON ACKMCY 
IN RESPONSE TO RFP FOR TEXAUKANA DROPOUT PREVKUTION PKOCRAM. 
BY EDL/McCRAW-HILL AND ARKANSAS SCHOOL SERVICES. INC. 
FOR READING AND MATHEMATICS COMPONENTS 

Contractor Proposnl, Pnrt 1» pagu A, Tni;tructlortal St aff 

The staff levels are adjusted following consultation with the 

LEA staff to Include thej following: 

Rase contract (secondary):. S teachers (1 per inatallation to 

teacher read iiq; iind mathy^ 

• V ' 5 paraprofesoionals (to assist toacher 

' ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 1^^ 

Addendum contract («len*): 2 teachers 

1 paraprofcssional 

■ •. 

Total starts 7 teachers 

• ' • • • . . " ■ ■ • 

6 paraprofessionals 
Note: The staff level adjustment includes an elimination of the 
Student Tutor a nd a Clerk for which a cost adjustment was »ade# 
It is anticipated^ however, that volunteer studont tutors will he 
used witliln tlie prosramfi when available and when <ippropriatc. 

Part 1> pane 6> Performance Cuarantc e 

The performance nuac^Antce specified within thl& proposal refers to the 
150 days of inrstructfon npccifled wUhln tho UFP. If , In fact. fcwi»r 



ADDENDUM 

SEPTEMBER ly 1970 
•Page 2 . • 

than 150 days of Instruction arc scheduled during the period of the 
project for whatever rcar>on (other than fault of the contractor), 
the performance guarantee will be prorated. That is, the guaranteed 
performance levels will be reduced proportionate to the number of 
days of Instrudtion. (Example: 120 days of Instruct Ion, Guaranteed 
performanc e level would be 120/150, or VS. of the orlRlnnl level.) 

Bonus RccoRnltlcn Payment . If a bomtn payment in due the Contractors 
following analysis of performance data» the Contractors agree to 
return all* less an amount of^ one dollar, to the LEA. The Contractor's 
Interest Jn IdentJfylnr, a bomui factor is for the purpose of 
recognition that a better-than-acccptablc level had been attained. 



Part 1 - pane 6 under Performance Cuarnri tee (aft er first nnragrap h) 
Add: Tlic contractors ngree to accopt pre- and pofil-tor.t scores 
administered by the educational auditor as the banls for 
establishment of results pertaining to that portion of the 
performance guarahteot to be Judged on tlte basis of a standardized 
teat. 

Part 1, paite 6; Dropouts 

Add: The contractors agree to eo^nply by the definition of a "dropoiit** 

as specified in VI-A«1. of the RFP In totals consequently withdrawing v 

■* ' ■ ■.<■''' \ 

the contractors' definition stipulated in their proposal (Appendix 
pftR« 2, Oeflnlilnn of Allowable Ufopoutn.) 
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• . . , • • • . 

The contractors at the same time agree to maintain responsibility 
for all allowable dropoiiCfs. (as defined in RFP, VI-Ae I following 
the Initial two week n of operation* 

* • 

• . . . ■ • . ■ .. • . 
Appendix B: Schedule for Teacher Tratning / OnitoinR Supervision 

Teacher training will be conducted by __Mr> ChnAcs F riend, KDjL/McCrav-Hill 

Director of Education^ in conjunction with the Project Director,. 

• • • 

Dealership (Consultants » and DrJ Charles Heonigan, EDL/McCraw-Hill 
. Regional Manager « Initial training will be for a period of 5 days« 
^It is recommended that, in addition to the 7 ttf*achcrs and 6 para- 
prof et^on^^ls^thut the 10 I«KA Turnkey ntaff and appropriate supervisors 
and administrators from the LEA staff be included* - 

* • • . „ • ■ . 

The Project Director, an experienced Learning-lOO teacher and teacher* 
educator, will be on a full-time basis on nlte for continual management 
of the project to maintain maximum efficiency • 

The EDL Director of Education and/or the EDL Teacher-Education 
Coordinator will visit the project $ltc to evaluate progress on a 
six-week schedule to assure rontlmil?.g successful operation of the 
learning centers. 

Dr« Charltf llennigan, KDL/McGraw-Hill Regional Manager and Dealership 
consultants will be available for contlnuoun and immc^dlate asslsnance 
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08 required nnd ns requested by the projector director. 

In addition, the total resources of the EDL/McCraw-Hlll organization 
and that of itr. parent McGrnw-lllll hook Compnny will he made 
avfiilnhle to assure success of the proRram for all concerned. 
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- . ADDENDUM TO COST PROPOSAL 

,'• ■ ■ ■ . . . ' • • ; . . 

EDL/McGRAW-HIIL and. 

Firm; ARKANSAS school services, inc. Date; September 1, 1970 

I. Total Costa . . . ' V i 

The total maximum cost for the complete contract (secondary and 

elementary) will be t l47.871.20 based on 890^ ' student/subjects 

at an' average maximum cost of $ 166.15 per student/subject. The 

base contract (secondary) maximum co^ts are $ ns.7A7.96 The' 

' • • • 

addendum (elementary) contract cost are $ 32.123.24 . Should the 

number of student/subject's exceed the above named units, additional 
units would be pro-rated at this figure. • ' 

. . . •. 

650 student units In Bonus Contract Secondary and 240 student units In 

.II. Payment for Drop-Outs Elementary 

* • * ■ • * 

a. Formula for computation* 

• T otal Cost ■ Le ase Cost for e quipment + cost of aof twarg gomponr^nrg 
' ' ' fixed charge to LEA ' • • ' 



b. DoriU3: 

Lease cost-oqu<timfint cn.st-^Roftvare ^ 
Scconddry; 600 student units " * • 



Lease cost-equipment 4^ cost-software ^ g^g 64** 



cl Penalty: 

Samg In BQDUA.JRecJ:JLQ.ftX^J^^ 



** Bonus Is alloyed for each student In each subject area who has achieved 
2.0 grade level Improvement from pre- to post*-tcst» 

Penalty Is accepted for each sriHlent In each subject area who has 
achieved .9 or below nrade leveJ Improvement from pre- to port--tcst. 
Same penalty amount applies to each "drnpouf" as defined. 



ANALYSIS OF COST 
F i xed Charge to LEA 

■■. - • ■ ■ * ■.■ * •■. '■• • 

Director 

($tS,000 4- $2»250.00 fringe benefits) 
Clertcdl 

($5«20O.OO -I- $520.00 fringe benefits) 

Student Tutors 

(20 ^ $5.Wweek for 30 weeks) 

InstaTtation and Refurbishtng 
(priced at cost to this level) 



$17. 250; 00 
5.720.00 
3>2<>0.00 



Teacher Training 

• • • 

Consultant Services 
Proposal Preparation and Evaluation 
Travel Expenses ' . 

TOTAL FIXED CHARGES: $^7. 972. 00 



6.000.00 

6,000.00 
2,000.00 
3.122.00 



$ fe7.972«00 



Product Charges 

Contractor Owned Product 
EOL Consumables 
Webster Consumables 



Contractor Owned Product Uiufor Lease'' 

• EOL Non-consumciltlcs 

1/3 18 1.00) 

Webster Non-consumables 

i/3($i32.4o) 

' ,. ' ' ■■■ * • ' 

EFI Non-consumab1e$ 

• I/3($9.31O.O0) 



$ 6,578.50 
■I- 2.322.00 
$ 8;900.50 



$ il»,727.00 



$ 8.900.50 



■I- \7,mM 
TOTAL PRODUCT CHARGES: $ 26.77'*. 96: 



'These pr fees are based on a straight lease plan. The Contractors are 
willing 'to negotiate a "lease-to-purchase" plan if desired by LEA. 
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Basis For Achievement Point Values 



The total cost of Contractors • Product Charges, ^ZSjkk.SG^ wi ! be the 
basis of the guarantee performance and will be related to the achfevcmcnt 
point structure described on the basis of $44.62 per point^. If, in the 
computat^ion at the completion of the contract, the bonus achievement points 
and the penalty achievement points arc equol, it can be assumed that the 
Contractors accomplished the student performance as specified; and the 
total $26,774.96 will be paid to the Contractors by LEA. If the bonus 
achievement points are greater in number than the penalty achievement 
points, the Contractors will be paid $26,774.96 plus $44.62 multiplied 
by the number of points accrued. If the penalty achievement points are 
greater In number than the bonus achievement points, the Contractors 
will be paid $26,774.-96 less $Mf.62 multiplied by the number of points 
accrueid. 



Payment Schedule 



• . ' - • • 

Fifty per cent of the Fixed Charge, $23,986.00, will be pafd the 
Contractors at the sighing of the contract; and the remaining fifty 
per cent, $23,986.00, will be paid the Contractors on or before 
December I, 1970. thp cost of Contractors* Product Charges, $26^774.96^ 
will be placed in an escrow ac.count by LEA; and dlsbursctiicnt W^^^^^ 
made on or before July I, 1971- 



Summary . . 

Fixed Charge $ 47,972.00 

Product Chorges •» 26.77^.96 

* . GRAND TOTAL: $ 7kjk6.$6 



■$26,77i».96 i 600 points (2 points for each of 300 students) = | W».62 
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«t 
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DOrsOCTT UCATXONAL STSTEBia* tNO. 
GOlOSaY AtBPORT • NORi*MN, OKtAHOMA • BOX 1326 • 40S-32t-9B99 



August 15, 1969 



Edward D. Trkt, Suporlniendtnt 
hscal Agrnt 

Ttxarkana Dropout Pkwcntion Project 
Texvkini, UiUt 

DMrMr.THee: 

Wt are ploastd to lubmit hmwith our company's proposal in reaponst to your 
J une 10 Request for Ftopoeal relative to the Tsxaricana, U. S. A. Dropout 
Fkevention Program. 

We hope^ihe prdposal adequattiy conveys our depth of eonunitment to the 
success of this project. Flcaie bt assured that this commitment is so profound 
that we will take any reasonable risk to expedite the initiation of a program 
so critical 9nd urgent, tuLng technologies so ripe for application. 

We look forward to your reaction to this propoaali and will bt very happy for 
the opportunity to meet with tne project stiff to discuss any aspect of it in 
more detail. Ficxse let us know if we can provide any additional information 
at this time. 
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A Final Note 



Sinceriily, 



:4>ton Act sad Ow Eitmtntiiy afid Steonctey Ednoitioo Act 
5- : V Tiit pri MM n y pinpoir of both •eti «■§»' qttitt itepir, to mnko moit 
kpi:Trc!i:^^Y-m$i^ to tocti idiobl dlitoictt ilm ttcy would otlMnriM bt M 
W tlM u4 of tbm ftuids te 

:i0;^::jmmm wdbiK^ QpmUoni, it «at oMoudy lioptd thai the ft^aiUbUIfy otoi- 
V ;tr9 motttr woiiM leMk hi wi dMpit td •duealionil inipovittoii. tt «ai alio 
Kor»'i thil th» pio^vrt of h i u f uwl Khoot puichaiuig poinr vottld onom 
■^'rr^^ltflt pThrale tn:tf|irift, net. only puhUahtn but alto hlfh-ttchnologsr eottpo-* 
luch alH ti Oiii ct and aeioapaef flnu, to turn tbtir attantto In tfat 
M '^^-'|)l7*hi«l» of AflMri^ 

^ At ean bo oipacM hi tbo wothfani of our tm pri »a U a ata qpriaa 
. . acononqr. utm baW baan ofttahi pioUaina. The lamt Mnd of aali iinanrfiin 
' . that latli apphancaa to tha conaumer iwurfcet tandt to ovandl new idcai ttid 
: na« ptoducti to acKoola. A caaa in pohit aafgbt be tht pcoUteitta of Mth 
giia^e bbi undn WEA; It couhi fcasom^y be fugg^tad 6iat noiattiBaa 
: : • >» of theat hiifffatlom haw bean obtahiad fbr achooU whkh could hm 
. put the money to raa* for mora pnadnf inupoaea. A list of otiicr omaold 
i .and undnr-angfaMai^ piodtteta wouM have to ihckide moit taadUng na^ 
. chhica hi the aailp . few yaan of the decade, and mow . laean^ 
' aiahead Inalractlott* 

FUithct ebmpoiindhv'tfae pioblem, thai* it no maehaiiiiai with 
which tl^ 

iU needs in tha field of aducatkmAtiechnriofir. In contnat^ the Delmie De* 
ji w Hii e ttt baa developed tachniquaa, howew hipcriiBct, for atating iU naada 
to tha peltate antaipiiae aector. Giaea the aaaunmce that thcit will dcfhilt^ 
be a aaarket for whi^aver finn comca up prilh the beat produd^companiaa 
nhaaiutingfy cocimit thoutaadt of nan-hours and millions of dothn to the 
.^iignofnewweoponaijratema. Inthe a bea n ceofaaimilarptocedmelofde" 
velopinf educational wnena, the private aactor haa had little alternative but 
to dahdop haidware and hope that lehoola will pereelve a need icx it once 
HmqtV Uiatefically, dediiooa to devahip a givan item have been 

; K baaed cither on tatuitlon or the moat pcacaiioua Uad of nMCfcat raaaaich. 
; : One haa only to i^nd the e^AibHa at a w^or educatfowal co o eantio n auch 
V m AASA or DA to obaenre the aitonirfib« nunb^ and farle^ of piodueta 
thai this trial and errormcthodgenefalaa. Ragiettably,theieiaaa^-defeht- 
. fng clement in thia aiuiatton, atoca flie aheer quantity of aouacea of aduea* 
y.i<<^' tional hardwaie diacoutagea the typkal educator (nm conmitthit any ve^ 
conaider^ poetic n of bii capita! bw^ to any apadfic item erayatam. 
;. The reauUr Many €on.;«nira oftebig.many peoducta; aooM aicellent, aome 
aiarginal, aoow uaoieai^ but none arittng very much. 

Givan thia background, il would appear that moat of tha firoa hi tha 
- V ;field tcncrally.refemd to aa edueaitiMial techoolocy om nwtiv&Jd aamuch 
f:v:Vv ^''3y aocudaa by. financial inatih 

Aitn/^ BB^or lagidativo effoct haa bean made to invoha the fvivate 
; . ' . metm in the educational profalea to laccnt ycara, i e^ the catahUahmeat of 
^V^A: connctor^opeirated j^^^ 'CMTi^oan^ Ulnch haa liaen written^ahout the - 

lhw.< in thii concept For oiv pwpoaea, ft aeemt aafe to aay that the coat* 
frifhv j=i*>s*^Y^ftt natun of this foiniat pmided nritiierai^ficient.incentlve nor 
|^;^1';h. the application of the beat educational tachnol^^^ 

h '«9w avaOable. The result dl too often haa been mora of the aame» 1. e*. 
: ^ -■■.t.} yJhn doM of the same lactttre>aBd'texttN»ofc treatment that hadn't worited 
^zMi^^'^-':^ <hool. Fimiier the raUrtMy iahof-tntamive in the 

|#^;i'(^;^;^-«il iJdb'Ctefpa 

ib^k/:;: ii- Jsi aliw^WadM:t^theMCaq»necewdy:att 
^^''li'P^^^^'^^' ^ W^hbuady- neatiy-too Itfttf that ia, aftarthe todtvidual haa al>: : 



conviction tiiat the concept of aalrini pii^ 

ouliHmntW while the ataident ia atOt ^ aehool, with the peiftirmanbe iiiv . 
centhm being eonicmphited^ may very ijfidl be the nbat fanpovtant aihgle de ; ■ 
vetopB w at to Ameikan education today.- " 

«^ an txtmnely pleeaed that viw have beiwi hiidM tbaulNBit aiiio v 
poaal. We bchrnre that we will ahow on the foUowiag pages that we are 
uniqiMly ^iiaU^ to p^ona thk work^ and that wo m abiohf ta^^^m 
tadtoila 



PARTI APPROAai TO TUtOBJtCTIVlUS 

A. THE PROBLEM AND ITS IMPLICATIONS ■ 
2. Statement of the Problem 

The problem to be aolved in Tcsaikaaa la aoi an unramlhar one;- - 
CHiltuiaBy and econoralcaHy diaadvantagad sbidento here, aa el a e W heterv 
are aaperienciag a retative lach ^ academic aucceas and are.droppihgv 
out of achool. These itudents come to Khoist with a rnmun^ hiw^ 
ability to learn than their peetaV^iiid very^.l^ 
hoM llfb to help them keep up, cr catch ^ t^^^ 
teaapoof normal elaasroona Inatniethia.: Aa theyi»ai from OMf^ 
the neat they Sdl farther and faitM behtiid thie^ 
level aa measured by national achievement tMta^ ChNm'^ 
lag body of Imowledge W be lau^ 
praaaed to hindle the laatructloail Imiden Ibe tte 
avuttge atudeata. and ahaply has ho ceaourcee to^^^ 
vaetagad atudeot what he needa mbet w aooo aahe can get iti to^^ 
attnd attention and individualised iRatniclioa 

Iboad with thia problem, and the J^ipafent need^tp 
policy cf aocial promotion, the; typlcil ^^ 
tcnda to give up on the alower diaadwmiaged aiud»nt» and:tiie aiudanta 
in turn tend to give up on achooL By 'the tuae.they maeh Tth p 
they will be a year or more behind grade level in virtually every rabject^ ' ^ 
and eapedalbTr to reading «kI mathV 1^ 

ffoma unto, at the 9th gride level they are two to talo ahd a-l^^yean; j 
iMhtad. Thereaftar/in the wctt<chOM 

al "^either tliey wiU dtt^ cwVeuy ia arii bid^idi^^ 
the daaa, be eat back aeveral gradiaa with the yminget chfldnn {mt^^^ 
. aodalpcoUeauK or' becooM 'social' puahottU*."*' ' ' 

C o pip ou n dtag'thia probUm to Teaarkan% as in other titin^Ul^yf' 
liiieacy of the achool tolagiatioh problem whtcti vHU raatilt thia fm^ln^^: 
a mlstttioof istudent pofNiktim differing to madtan achlevmeiit>M^ 
by aa auidi aa 6(^0 parcMitilea* 

ttoleaa aome imw raaouree la brought to bear on. this pMdami^w^^^ 
wouM egree that the Traariuma achooU 
diepiOi*t rate than tto.,hiatorical;lK m 
, Wepfo;^topmkte^ti^^ ^ 'V • 

Tl» paohlem las auM^^ the Requaat fornoposal ka fkmite.oiiei^l 
to our compaiiy. nOirie of the aiM to whkch^^v^ 
tton ia to the djrnkqnaant.^ mateiiala, syatems* and tachniqum f or iii-^ 
diHduialiaiBg taatoiiil^ for.!!^ 

Kothiag to our eaperience auggeata any conflict with the anislyaea 
. centaiaad to the RF?: to fact* quite the contniy . The oiUy m^or^dtijdy 
we bnow^f dealing with a capital^totemive^ 
tnatruet i oa ayatam f or a dlaadvahtagsd populaUon wm cbi^hkied b^^ 
our film undtf a e^^ Cwpa to 19C6[.vOur resewch ; 

fihdtop at ]^at twie reiaforee the approach now being prdpiaeed f^rthe^^; 
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HighJii^fitft lit VtJi aWdy ( wnich is dcschbtxl mon fully in Part li of 

1. In ont pho&e c? the expcnmentil design, a mean achievement 
CBiA of S«5 fnde prcduccci in two wecki of half-day * 
study. 

2. Corpsmen ^ivt^n a choict^ between ufitig a teaching machine or 
usinff a ptoffCMxnied teatbook pr<?ferr(*d the machine by a ratio 
of?tol. 

3» The expehmcr.ul design was in one phase sufficiently non- 
Jabor-inieouve that one paiaprofeifionai was readtiy able to 
handle the necouazy adirinj^tative workload for a gxnip of 
thirty-six Corp*men. 
While there car; U; no a ftfion assurance tftat bhnghvtho potential 
diopout up to chronological grade level in reading ami math will in it- 
self guarintee a lower dropout rate, it is a reasonable hypothesis and 
cmintfitly deserves testing. Aa wiU be discussed mora ftiUy in tht body 
of the proposal, we also intand to implement and evahiata other bold- 
ing-power programs such ai counseling services, voeadona! gufaianoe, 
home study prognuns, and so on. 

A irnnt survey in OUahoma faidteatef thil 4445% of the diop- 
ouU citMl **Uitk of Scholastic Sueetss" asami|ioritasonfordioppii« 
out. The guarantees to bo wiittni into the Tmtlnitt contra 
iisun success in this untu Hom&m, 51.4M 4tmt m thtir pcimaiy na* 
son "Uck of Intctast''. Our tammnttnd appmcfa will be wdqutly 
nsponsive to this pfobkn» and our intriiiilc4y-ttotiitt!ional 1 
qrstems will go a long way toward rscaptming that iatanet 

S. Impttetteaa^tlwrajaci 

H is ncognisod that what is aou^t by the Pfeopam tonoii 
tteiapki nnedy of the educational defkkndsa of aboutMoTai 
Ka s ia a d atudast boi^» but the demoostmtioii.tiwt • private ooaqMnj^ 
has atthiff devalopad or selaciad madia and mateiiak whkh can ia|M^ 
•ehiivo this r«taady» at low cost and cspible of paai tn^tasion 
catioo wttboot oiteiuiva use of specially tniaid p io l ass ibna ii 

It la this coiH»iiy*i hope that a system for affac U rrt y wdudngtfaa 
oducatto— I dafleiendas of pubtte sdteol itudsnls at rsaaoBabla coel 
nay bo demonsMod at Ttntana. Tbomntotioaof maenableooet 
may bo iflselad by ioiilfoswsM tatoit, bul U muit c«tiSa|y bav 
MM rritUeosbip to the praaent costs. Sonaoducalonhamsugiprtad 
that educational productivity cannot be inersasad; in fiaet» that prodne- 
tMty par doUsr mutt shrtadt with Inflation, ao that to obtain mart odu* 
cation tfao only answer is moro ftmds. 

This of coune is not the case for most of the national total of 
goods and ssrvieas where tocnarii^ the use of capilil brinp jncrsgaad 
prodttcHvity. Doraatt Educaitioniil Systems. Inc. haa dm^opad a Mgh- 
capM&l-intensive learning system which produces teaming very rapidly 
with good echolna, mora rapidly than usual with lass qualifted Btudenta, 
end will work tOkcthn^ and at rsaaonabla cost with the very slowest 
Tba prices Ud va not failended to bo itpreeentathre of the 
' eoft of provMlag learning to amaga students in a wdl-«stab- 
Ud>ed9rtc»,opaiilidainoii8klDthgcdaeationaloqttdsatiott. Ciia 
bdisvad that prcaent costs could be netuilly nduoad. or mctt likely 
that moro learning could ba provided mott oquitabty ot no move eoat, 
when new educational technology is widely applied. 

rurthsr, is bdiavad that by application of madin whidi are not 
inachronistie hi today*a society, a greater portion of the entering 
•duwl popidation CM bt mothratad to rrnudn In the school and obtain 



Whait doas H cost to tducato an Indhrldttsl, co mpa wd to hla sup- 
port by walfim, unemployment paymanis or ceikflnament In penal 
Instttatlor^ ? Tba wiUkia and 

1^ ^ 1^ educated portiooU our dilscfliy, and although t»tm is 
hKiCiD asBUtanos thar had aneh bidhrldual batn painitaUngly ghran a 



maximum chance for education the i>rison and welfafc rolls *oukI j- ^ • 
been smaller, it is difficult to believe that some wrt ot Uitvm wr».M 
hove bee« received from a more intense educatiorML . i i'siinu,; >. 
oualy if a more cost^fecthre educational means is av?jJahu.. 
favorable ratio, whatever it might have been, is possibk i^nd wi mdi-.l 
investment is indicated. Thi« is presumably one reason v.ijy ;«) iv.i... • • 
tiva dropout program ia to important 

Haii an some of the impUcations we see m the ptojoci, not nrt < » 
ssrity in any order of Importance: 

. a It provides a new model for private entcrpri:^^ lb work in pay? 
nmhip with local schools. 

• It attacks the problem of achievement "slippage" early, wh»l 
tiiere fi still some coittidenble hope for educatirr<al retrlvvfu. 

• It will, because of ttie guaranteed achievement approach, be oxw 
of tha vary few no*nonscnM demonstrations of the nuilu 
wbick can be aspacted f^ore tha tppHk^hn of Die best edoee 
tional materials and techniques now avaibble. 

• It pointe tha way toward a system for permitting local schocv 
^tldais to subcontnct fw educational sen^ Just as the)- ci«'* 
lor food aeivioefl, tranaportation asnriees, and so on 

• At ths same time, it win permit school officiab to cng%c lu and 
cncoungt edoeationd innovatiaa. whOa insulating them, ro 
aooM^tant torn any controvcrsiaa which may arise fi^^ 
Mm to emiform to traditional materials and methoda. 

• It can piMida an antbaty new fkcadoni sf chotca fotthe ttit 
dant»forhlspaienta. and avfn for thescbootothemsslvaa. Iti^^ 
aothaty feasiUB to pi^aet a aystam in which not on^ the po 
tsatial dr^)out, but avan the *<avat«ge** student 

ewaa a wage^amcr, could opt lor an acotlantsd learning pre 
pam leading to a Ganetal Educationst Developfflent certificate 

• It wlU also lead toward a sounder alternative for tha Wiout 
paiant, irtio otherwise might spend his hard-earned money ^^ y 
send his chlldran to one or another of the "educational ini^ 
cblsBS* fringing up around tha country. This should not h^ 
taken as a criticism of any specific school of th!* nataia. Via 
rim|4y intand to convey that there k an inhsRht problem ^ 
tet that than is f»o affaetive control om what or how these 
schools teach, and tt would appear that than bn considerable 
dangsr that they may teach faiapproprtate topics, concapti, end 
ann attitudes toward school. 

a PbuDy, than an tha economic implications. It is not hard tr 
an how a rriatlvely small hiAislon of funds for dropout^ 
piavantioa hi tha schools oould be extctmely mon cost<<ffeetH'« 
to our society than a continuation of our present level cf sup- 
port for the abeady dropped-out. Hopefully, an investment 
made in education tit this staga will be repaid many times m'er 
in terms of reduced costs of later unemployment. 
Donatt Educational Systems, Inc. considers itself uniqvety qua: 
iflad to develop, operate and demonstrate such a ptogesm. One of our 
sttbsldteriH (the EVCO Dfarlsion) was selected by the Job Corps to con- 
duet, the deflnitiva.nseardi study on the appUcation of various ci^itali,, 
intensba appaoaehet to individualixcd instniceion for dissdvantagtd 
pop«::ations bi 1966. Wa have very recently developed and are now 
BMriiaUng a eonsidambly mon sophUticated device then wss availabi^ 
in 2966„ Le., the M86 audio-visual teaching mschiiif. Fortuitously, 
thia learning system has Just become av&iUible at the exact po^nt in tim / 
whan tha Texarkana schools have requested privste enurprise u» put 
pon a captta^inteostve, individualized, lelf-pacing technology to sp|);> 
f» the dropout pioblem. To our certain knowledge, fhf. in the only *>i 
production qrstem meeting the requested criteria if p;iiper-andiiem 
type programed instruetioa texte arc eliminated u being unmotivati/:^! 
and ralathraty taacher4ntenslvt. 



IMaett win pmpotr the fofccfu) applinUon of thU eoaplfttly 
nem %emtn$: jystem ntv«r befonr'uird with"poten diopoutt wlikh 
. fkizl ftly iMTimsHly on my carefuUy dfiifiMd and proienmcd imSMdiul 
■iMtio«iiU9t re^miM Mdii. Motiniiofi lot intenit ttudcnt c oao n lra* 
tkm on maierial pcn«iUd «nd rrinrotccd fipidly tnd efftctMy will 
h» laffiatned by tnMMH lyttefii ^ndpro^nm <Mgii, and by OKMult 
off new beluvionUy-biicd motivaUonal procfdum known m oootto* 
fency nuiMKemcat. 

X)iof«m Ediicatlonal Syitems, Im, li in ■» f^icl^ 
tiott to appKciato tbt inplkstioni of tbo molivataoMl tflieli of thi 
coiitin«ency-reaiii«»fiit rytttai tot t\e projoct contmpliUd by tbt 
Teuriv&a idiooU. Tlw fnuodcti of our £VCO dmsion, Or. Jaati L. 

nd D. E. CofiwD, wm co^foundett, with Dr. Uoyd Hout of 
the TMl Ifutitute in 1964. It wu there thai loiw of the firit applkt- • 
tioi» of the sotivilioiial techniquei of continf^r.ty<R;ana|ement pro- 
ciodinii from the work of Piemaik it the tnivettity tif \tlMuri were 
«Rtploy«d ouliide an tapcrimenlal enviioranrnt. This project •cems 
paRkultfly relevant, nnct the popuUiion (ram»?d vurt* undciachtevinf 
adolrcenu'whoee pnfUet doiely mavrh thi^ir of the propoerd Tex- 
arkana population. 

For the part two ytm itafr mcmheo of our i^VOO dhriitoa have 
openiad • laboratory achool in Albuquerque 4Modern Methodt of In- 
itnKtion) in whkh thty hava pioneeied the cont:ept of guaranteed 
achirvem^uL More recently, we have opened a fimilar center in Nor- 
man. Aa rill bediicujMd in detail in Part n. our corporaUphUoiophy. . 
htatoty and cncriica have been dedicated to the dr"^ and devflopaM^ 
of educational mafearlalt and tyitems aueh ai are coolcniplalid by 
Iho textfhana project; ije., qritenn that are individualiMd, ielf-> 
Muctional, iclf-pacinf. relatively capital-intenaivit. end intrinMUy 
motivational. 

B. AiTBOACH 

Our baric approach will be the immediate a^jpUcetion of an important 
w technolacy that hat only very recently becoiri widely avaUabte; i^^ the 
^CHniual tf aeh{n| machiite. A few commcriti should ba made ban about 
audio-viausS tcaekic^ machines, which we define at: 

1. Inlccdad fcx individual rather than group me. 

2. f ma atii ^ both round and viiual diiplay, lather than eithar elone. 
9» Amomatkal^ diacrifliUnating the corractneti of Kfl^wniM. 

Only a ludt'doran companiee have made u muiy ai fifty audio-viattal 
teaching aBaddnai by thii datfaiition; Doiaett hM manufbcturcd om COO, 
including ovc; 400 of the model we propoie miag bi Tesarkana, the M86. 
Ccrtainlf at tba moel, only • few hundred luch dcvicai an in esparimental 
uie today in ttke woild, and very few models an in cunont production at 
mtonible coat 

Although the machioH themaelvee are ncw^ the tadmokigy upon which 
tliey an based ia a proven one. The uit of indhrfdual lound lOmibt^ car- 
tain^ doai not lack for ptocf; Muta decadet of solid academic and industrial 
aperiencc ha* proved their value. The effect i vs n saB of progmmed insbruc- 
tional tochmquef is alto fully validated; ten yean of wide use of papar*and- 
per:cU programed teats or machineHnanipulatad printed or projected text 
^«ve shcvm their value when avaaable in the wight subject and at the light 

But the effective combination of these techniques, the autto-visuaf 
>:ach!nK machine, hsr not been available until very recently. Donett Cdu- 
j*tonH;* SyttetriK Is prepare to rink its corporate reputation, and conceivably 
ti-* «'jn-?va!. cr Th? *^rrh of this newly available ttyitem to the eatent off cen* 
vrr.? O'^f v>.holi» >r.Mmctional approach aro*md it. We expect that thf Tex» 
ia\vt% Rd^H L«)iirrin| Onten* will become both a pn>ving<fiound and a 
'»ho««ca»e fc»r M% fnporunt new instructional technology. 
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In essence. It Is pr op osed that a student vrill be icslcd before an auJb 
vinial teaching machbie whic^ «iU present colorful, ureU ptogmmi^t. vali 
dated audio and visual frames which will frequentiy elicit spit'ific iiut 
pnavM reiponssa. Two sesrioesof about 20 minutes each with 10 minute 
informal btaafca for ivtaifotcing events will make up a **le8Son hour**. A 
Hglman of higtily coneantoatad and highly motivating activity with carefully 
okolitad ftf acta of mssssd and distrib ut ed practioa will residt bi vaqr rapid 
Imntag of material pointed towvd specific learning |{oals. 

Tto tap a i i fcw of Doiaett bi i£s operation of Draugbon's School of 
Btoitienii'S, (a wholly owned subsidisffy now cntngsd to E>oisstt Tarjbnical 
tasttbrta, lac) whM for aevanl yean haa used individual audbHdsual in- 
atnidion; ia Hils Tbebnical Sostibita, a aubndiaiy otgsidsad by Donett in 
IMt; Id KiHi Bnstosm Unbrsnity. a non-profit aftOiata wbon bonds are 
■osdty owned bgr Donstt; tai aavaral Cottages of the Uidveniiy of Oklahoma; 
bi lha Mm P. Kennedy School to Nonnan; to tba Modem Methods of la- 
abuetiott acbool bi Albuquerque; in fivt aeboois of the Catholic Archdiocese 
In WadUnglon, D. C. and in the Donett Laavniag Center opened earlier this 
yasr, an confirm our confidenea that rapid Isamfag and high mottvsSion can 
baobtabmd. In addition, we believa ttetdaUveiias off devices wdprognms 
10 tbe UnbrcnitiBs of Tens, Okkbeaa, Wiseorwin, Bq^. Bowie Stste 
CbBsgt, MmylaBd; tba U. 8. foi'^ Office; ttia Department of Africulbot; 
U. S. AXD. <smit to CtHunltty linivanity and American Univenity of Beirut, 
Labanon); Stockholm Fublic Schools, Sweden; Radio Corp or ation of Ame^ 
lea; Prantteoilall; two Wnbig ccnicn; a hoipital: a Texas School Medis 
GsbAbt; and othan; an under firm purdkan ordeia. win reiult bi usat^l dsta. 
Tms on ow daviaas by ColamUa, USC, UCLA and othen bast found no 

In last wa haow of no other indivUMl audi»vhud laapaims devieas 
■aar tba pilea of tba Doraatt MBS (S200, ^ $100 aarviee contracti which 
an bi quanUly production and awailable fbr delivery from iavantoiy. 

AMbooi^ wa talsnd that tbdio^viaud teacUng aaachbiSB will ba ussd 
fcr lha Bsforlty of tba mstoictional buidtn, wt reeogntae IN coit* 
aflai UiauuB of eaitain pciatsd test laehniquas for acme purpoees. For 
auapla, H can ba aat^ripatad that some of the RLC students will be reading 
atpidaMssptflbalowTth. For than atudenta, wa intand to at first 
a ac n aw hat ti^m aixtun of tbe propaoMd-irMuetion tiookleta davttopsd 
eof use In Iba Job Corps by oi» E VGO divtrion to math, mA by othen in 
saadtao, «o betaf tbom up to tba Ttb pods leval, at which pobit the audio- 

Tban iob Corps booUala an asalMble at salativa iy low oast ftom the 
S. flnianiaisutt and unlsas than Is an uaaxpaetsdty high pmoantogi of 

unusually disadvantaged itudents, it wouM probably not be wonomtcsl (o 
convert all of them to the audio-visual format to suppleiacmt availahit* sudio- 
visual material. 

As regards the mi|)ority of other non-textboiirk printed materials, how- 
«*«sr, we feel that ttiis Is not what ii called for in ihf^ Texatkana project. Most 
such materials have been readily available for 9Htm years, and many are in 
fact in use in the Texstkana schools; tHit the drtpout problem is still with u». 

We woukl submit tlwt a syitm which is ^tended to improve reading 
ability dikmatically ihould not depend on either the student's pnse.nt ik^Wt 
and biitiatives in reading, nor ihould it Kly on the iKlenention of a tiNK-her 
10 pan out mon or lem conventional nading malarial. In fact, we ihmk 
such a system is doomed to failun. Further, we see no reason to leach oth^ 
skills, for examp\> liiaihcfnatics, in a Tu the ability w 

read. 

Ue fuggest that what is m>cded is an audiO'Visuat upprouch that has boih 
educational mcnt and the advantaf^t' of being inuinfticall> n^ut national. V.w^ 
is what we propo^ to provide. 

But we do not m«fan audio suppifmented with maiiipuiatcd viko.At rr«^« 
tarial such aa workbooks* Were thi« effective, the ieIf'im;>rovi'ment r^iurd^. 
tapes and radio broadi:asU that a'ti'mpt to teach, even with qualinpcl and 
motivated students, woukl have achieved their modest guiils. Thvy havr not. 
And the admitled benefits of automdtically -stopped audiu taiivK or nx^rds 
fall short of the full impact of true audio viiiual t^achinit machiiw tpciimiliiiey. 
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a. OfcnM 

Ow of tte fanpoRuft vigrt in wlikli our l yp i q wh dtftot 
Am tUI outliMdia Om loqttBfilarPiopQnlliifttbtMoC 
hy Hri lofMiei. flMWy taauN tbt vite vtMpn^ 

M propane oi Mft portobit iBd inctptaiiv*, II* M M 1 
MM lot InMpMtiiV ril Mnti to 01 
riMriiKhooL 

Piov o wlds witty of IMHMM» pitaBOril|]f oconomlc ind I 

pnftf to iMbt dMMrtnliMd taMdMi of Hit 
r 01 flt to tho icb o oli toiy wg wm. 
t tot oMlIt m otoriout. No t^toitttlf to 
to Mb ptnoot vfll bo itqttind tMMT 
m9 te totlWftodtntltvtlMdllttlttstnlBitettoMlMto- 
tolindotovtltcliiivoaNHIvttraMomclMVi^ iBi*Btm 
oiiiiotbt w oi l ii y uptoootlioMroftooitoJtol'litiBtpiirdiyto 
•wwi Mti tiwiiitoitf iwi. toitlworttbtoioittottotoddtltotMi 
liMwillPooiltortotottdwtittmi^trtototELC. Utooridbo 
, toh tol fciBtfll wtt not bt pMHd itoog to too oott- 
«t wiD bo poid oo tot bt* of dock-toot to too 
UiC^aoloaetetoMiM. ttoHvllvoifctotottoMatoftoo 

I of optMtov tot BUCiria bt VMtf 1 
i to i H i to» wold o to a o l it bt mU 
Om otdM ptooto, » tw— obHtM ttot to 

MOMptfoB of too po^|tclf vooM bt 

I by tUoktaOttfef OMMt^rtMl dtpBpdblf tttOMOIk Of bHt* 

UliOMgtoatotoollBt totbttooatC< 




Abd flntUy» it will nokt for o moit mttnlniliil tsptrbntntat 
dctton ond modd tor itpUcoUon in othtr conmimHtat wMdi wiU 
often not btw M tmply aebool bttSldii^ oi«ttMt to ttm. 

Ow pttUmln^nr dlKutdont lk>dicate tht oviiltbWty «f ^ 
Mtvnce for branch ELTtwItointont of tbofeoTKboolft. An 
■to of 800*900 tqim ftoi would bt prtfiiiod tl WMhbigte 
CoOtft HU. and Libtfty-Bylou, and tpprosbnotely twkst thii 
Mount will bt providtd bi a temponiy titol building or mobUt 
I Ifimioi In hi ini ttfirt nn tin Ailrtniti Itifti and Irffnnrin hinlnr 
WghcMput. 

Tbttt Bitat wilt bt modilM tor ttmptiotuR. acouiticd, and 
H^tiiv control. It ahouM bt tmphMiitd at thia point toat what- 
tttr ^Mco la providtd wUI bo naadtmoitottnctivtinptrt tortht 
puipott of omtivating tht Gtnter atudtnte to ottcnd and itio^ to 
H |8to rig. 1 tor our cooctption of o typical Ctnttr.) 

Ont of lilt toatum of Hit Canten waU bt caipttii«. It la 
Dorattt*a topiiimet that Boa only win floor inain!ltaanct^bt it- 
dncod« but studtnt bthanonl Iml wiU bt aubatantiaUy aftoctad 
by tho opptaianet, ntiUtnet, and ocootticaBy ^ulttang tfftcto of 
carpeting. Adtqutto rttawta wtti ba rotebliMwd tor wnintcnanct 
due to wcoranddamagtduttooceidaHaoroBndalim. Anotov 
fcaftufo of the Centtr may bt tbe Initallation of FM-altioo lo- 
oaimi which could bt tttM«? to tot TtBarfeano ttatioB ot HMtt 
[ tht aehool day. totMaconlnt.lttoouldbaramtm- 
toot itudy will bt tnnylrttly lodbidttatiaad. wito ptinui* 
htodttta, and that lactum and poup diaeuaaloni 
bo lofo^ Mull, ond uaad oa jtinforocaMnt tonti ag rnc i t i or 
OMoyily, oiqf pTOcoduft which dtptnda prfanarVy upon 
ine a p p c la l pnaonal atoll of un lqu t iiportod p roft aito n a lt ia not 



II tot utilisation of ctniraUy-locai«d ^mco within ench v.tnioV 
provtt to Ibe impravtic«b)e. we would then prupoie iJii: u*-: *»( 
prefabricated ftteel clatvoomii or wheeled mobile €la$«rwim^ 
Jocent to toch of the four acboob, to bt iiutollrd at th.« ttm 
tfoclor*i expeme if ncctMry . 

Anuthcr ditimbk} outcome of the diin*ntraltutt ap|triM»{i )^ 
tbot the available ipace in the Danielt achool can then be tei^ivea 
fto ospamton and tha ancillary prqgrami deicnbtd on page 3 of 
Attachmant n to the Rtqueit for Propoaal.** 

Wt would Uht to aanire tot protect oianagement that wc do 
not thbib the ttudtntV tnvirountst ii « triviil contidtiatioa. ^ ^ 
Ttaot altar tirat, one or anotoar of our learning oenten have found - -^ 
ttoAogiom leaning taak taktaMtoa tfaMaae long when pet. ; 
toroNd tai o ^fpical public a^iiool aneironnitnt it ft dots in our v ^ 
faBlitiea. Wt totl that toil ia ^a Ittit ptrtial^ attributable to the : 

induoad by conristaitly applh|d contiov^;^^^?^ 
Wo work conadoiisly at «thibtti^^|r| 
i of purpoat, end when the ttudrot-'pesvef^'that^^^ 
wo art tctutlly on Ml aide, ht aupporti and worfcii tt tk;i^ p^^ 
wt wm do ovtrytobtg witMh itaian to mike the 
torn routint achool acthrltlai to the fixjC o **throut^ 
Iht toeUngfltN*' typt txptritnot, whtrtby tbtMiidtnt wm tMvif 
batind oroidanot babovlon, aucb oi heor-noUo fiudy and how^to^ 
play tbt gama. tbb and wt wtt ottoo ow itall dii^i^^ 



ofo 



color. Wa winjtob wantto;! 



1^ 



m poialbit 'ftomroiitint achool 
octhrltiM wbOt thay am to tha MVS; to oidar to:l^o^^ 

, wo 'OdS'propoaa; toat anythnt'Ooo of ;bMr • atodtjrtfe^^ 
I out of tht RU: tor any naaon» Ihat^pio iimt i^^ 
OPhMteurbeeoimtiog lar that atotoot tor; that toll jd^^^f^^ 
wo wto want Iht prbrUaia of dMitoig ttodtntoll^ tot:p^^ 
if and ai thay dinpt our controM onvbtoMMm; 

tot lait to.ba o aeii«to.ptMm-«^^ 



on our pcovlotti wptritnet wito timilto pOpidatioiM. 




[ Ida toat work of atom- 
^wtobai 

i to o r a c or d a d pf^.'. 
I of Iht purpoaa and phaoaoc^ of Iht Kaptf 1 

Dniii« tbo iioiibihig tour days of too waak ho o 
bo aMDW^ai to liitftotoo htaMit wfto the oto^y: 
[ the Doiaall Mil. toariatfil 
him tor viawtog, to look ^ aiatP^ r 
laM, nnd to browaa to the nmlUUt ftoo^ ; 
1lM only omptton to tht BOtoatoigmfit: 
daxta« tht toat orotk win bt tdmtoMnttoo of o b^atouto ; 

' laadtog quia on fMay* thia tortnimanty 
^ Quit (aaa attorttaBonla), toa batn foundM ; 
to bito 0 h^ coitotatton wIto Itngitoar ohI - 
m toitoua taodhig u aaa ui w. 

TiM laaM of thaaa ^^liuaa wtn ba analytad om ito^ 
i to aMfaAe our EtpU Ltamii« Canter maaagini io : 
obioto o toat approibnattoo of optimum ontty Itetl tor toch 




BEST copy AVMIABI£ 

It is aMfcipilMl tlist iijtiy. if aqI fnnst, of imt st«idenU 
wiU K* Traitinf Mam tfu* 7th lera It lawl. AUhou;^ our over* 
j|t apimMch wiM b» It M wi iy autf K*-vigva2 in mturt. thui mte* 
Uttianc tlie c>fipci of inivr^ tiiMiUi% pcoblemft, it ii of count 
ob*Totti that tiM* ptodui*tv;n rf^ading acMtvfmtnt fo critteal 
V to '^.e ftM'ifM «vf tti^ pr-^jtK-t. 7\mX thil area wOl rtceive tint 
ettmlon in tin* rmtt. 

2 R<«t Lpvi»» 

As difcuMd piwiouit>- w«> wiU WtMlly aUo uttiitt tilt 
ilob Cocp« RcKisnf SyftPin. indudinf pvogramfd initP«ction 
tyjckkti, raiUtih! frnm the Gfrv^tvl Scnrion Administntion. 
for mar haiic icciHig iMopam Thmforr. th^ f jrtt fveni or 
Ihe aKOru) w^Jr in the cenu^r nriil be the Htmmifttmtion of 
tr» ^pfopctolt MYt!t*ninx mslruirer.t (RJSl). f^^sod on thtw 
fVMjiU. fiKh tn>^ivMtiaa will 'r.tertd at iht* ap|vophate 
1i»vt^: of ibf Rea.'iinii »y«(efn. f Siv .\ppcndiR ^ fur the rtudent 
f)i7«. wiihkirlhif >y 4<in.l \<fi >; j.t^n?« cofni tt ii *.ne J<»b Corp* 
ftfaiiiiV ai>qu(.'n4'« o: the;, .niiw. ^^reenini' indicate ;>ij 
twi-d lor it, they v.;u ht* tir>±r.chc'^ o mortr sHlvaiurd rt*adtntf 
r.UiVr.iW. hotl. jT'%,Ta6*.»'J ;.!4:.-. >..>ti an:! auriio-%iniaS. He- 
CAuae V t the un|)«:»*ance •*! rei^iiiig' skilb to other M^jiect* 
^.l«Wer^ tndudi:^^ i^r^hrnf.tii .i*a«t.iun|£ word-prohlemt**!, 
w-e wil* yat both of Iht* two sludy-hcun ir tht KIX' fcv 

- tudinf witfuctioa umil siudcnt hat demoRilrAtcd a min* 

imua of 7tb pade achiewnevit. At thii time, the second 
hour of aarti std<2y parlod vill be convcited to math iiutruc- 

tiOD. 

; 

Hare afam. Uit Job Corpa system will ba used initially. 
The appropnatf tcfetntag Itfto (MFKOl, 3, and 3. and 
MFC22, 23. an i 24i wtH be adinin;flcfed and each indtvidua; 
wiS\ be entmd »r!o the system at tSe aprwop fia te ^rveL ISat 
App^ti 3 for rudcnt f.aw; in the math cystem.) 

^ FtocrrisChcclu 

ftbgnm chaclu will be fhwn at frequent intervals, pe^ 
htipB two or three par week per tubttci* Frequent progrcu 
clMcki m hspenant e^wn admintstafini prognaed instiuc* 
tte maltriala, rfnee aoeao itudcnu will lend to tqr to so 
Ihrouih the materials toe test, and wiU simply turn pacts to 
*^ throu^ tbe boob**. This b^bmrloff will be itcofnM 
tt«ov^obMivlrclowfifiomoni>iept<«checha. OthotswOI 
toy too hud loptevtfyiUpeBactlyeomct and will offean 
go fibiciigb • kaon two or noit times In to aHempI lo fat 
tte best pcaslbk acoNB on post-testa. A larct devialioii ton 
the mean lime irti,aasMy to complcle a lesson wOl pbipoinl 
this problem. The atlf-pocirf rvatvta of the programed in- 
suuctional mfttetitis to be used wiD virtually gumilee that 
Iho shadanU irfil te scatltnd thvoughoot the coona mtMM 
at stO ttasea, and thai prognas d»cba wfll thtiefora be taken 
«t tuulom and unpiedfcUble tbMt. Sbwe weeoittldarfsid* 
u» .'k ftom these pro^as cKe&fca to be a v«Cal part of 1^^ 
clficifney« we Int^ lo smt them immediately and use the 
r«9ij!ts to aMign new course matrrisl. 

Without th> ute nf some sirt cf scoririr dvviee. this 
*tfauS.i obviousli r-qulr* a cnst debi of the mtn;ij;er\ 
li.T^e. and -ac U> it .ci fc ih'fl tht? overasl ptrjii't ir tli? direr- 
• '.on of a UlJf»r- i vtennv * . i:em. 

Out to '.n**^ proMti:. «'ill U* the uie of the 

. Ocineil TeUi^uh^ia?. a u^H im :%K*Tii^,$ which pic- 

. d;ices a W revofd of uudeni a.t<%ier% itt an IBM porta- 
r'l-ch carj -.vja-h can -sr* «.|uickly evaluated visitally by the 
^ q V ^ ra^'tot f<^t ..'itgnohlK. fmr}»osi'». The card i?» abo available 
•' t y tmnsnuteail to the central RLC for later uic in the toleod« 6 




ed Hem-enalysla. which wiU be usad to innpoint weaknesses 
in the ovrrall system for future refinemept and ur>r^ir.f . 
(lee Appendfai 4 for addttlonal infotmation on the Tele* 
sholarl 

4, Intermedlaite and Advanced Levels 

Aa tt o d an l s complete the Job Cotps nading and maib 
H ilei B i. or at theh- screening teste show no need for it, they 
win be given more advanced diagnnellr instruments, and di* 
ndad lo bUsnnedlate or advanced levels. The initnantnto 
pmaanUi cosilmplBtad tor this poipom art the SRA lialc 
SUBS hi Arithmeik and SRA Readioff Reeoid. 

The pttmaty inaliuctional medle at the intermediate and 
a dv t i ed lerals wflfl be andkHdsusl t e n rhln g mtehinm. At the 
bilaimedlite level, Bmat of the t^ wfll be bi the am of 
Bumbarteda and vocibukHyMI and review. Attheadvanc* 
ed level, we wfA vm n looeotty-prBduoed **1VouUf^ihooting 
Math. Gndes 7-12** program prtmnted on the Dcrsett M86 
raaAlne. This progmm was originally developed for Job 
Poipa needs In a paper«Bdi»cncil programed instruction for 

It woidd, by the way. be an error to attempt to cone- 
lale loo dosely the study t*mes and costs of iscleiei uncon* 
MQad anecdotal succssms, aa bt the Job Corps. r«?c^Mate?y 
Biehbois. w rrinte 

bana program. Whsrt ttodent satesHons f^n th? entile pop* 
ulatlon having educational daftdaac!es which sr£ ncfjitivtly 
skewed, m el Tesarkana, a:!e compv cd with acsttercd pr» 
^ams with special mkc^?! and motivation providing h^y 
positlvety akewid groups, there may be an unfavonbia dif • 
faience In sltt^y time for given achieventnt. 

At the e d vs n etd level we wiU also select and encoiaafe ' 
lha taidividttBl ahident to aileet. doir* a laift Ubt ^ry of 3fimn 
educational IBmatrips hi the tiM^ of matliftmatics and Ur- 
guage arts. In Appendfat ftwehevtbcludedaW^iigofsmo 
of the rtaoiiroe ihdteflal awnilataSe for irtdivlduafck?ed instruc* 
Hon on the Uee, wHh a pretimfaiaiy indicat&oo of the Ulles 
vMch we laal should N taicludad In a mbdauim libraiy. 

6. GndualaLtvel 

Upon compklkm of the advanced level, defined tenU- ^ : 

Uvely as two grade levels achievement in both reading and 
math, an evtfuallon wOl be made of the sludent't piognsa to 
date and, al his option, and with the lecomnMndr.tion of the v . 

RLC manager, 9tA approval of lha Project KUnn^er. he may 
st^ hi the RLC progmn altbe paduate level. It is tt this 
level that we Ml we me most ttkely lo vtaiiie the essential 
puipoae of dropoul prMnllon. We could cffn additional 
lending and math bnteuetloB for this higher 9ch«eving stu* 
dant, as well as additional sub^tct matter in other aremde* 
tipted to mtaimite the dianeaa of continued tucceu in 
achoci. (padoatlOB, and • attbttquent role as a useful member --^^-^ 
of society. 

Some of iho areas proposed to be coveted ir. tUe Rapid 
Learning Centers In addition la reading and .mathematics 
Include: 

1. Study fr^kitl* 

2. Communications SkilU 
J. World OS Work 

4. Career Co.miic1ling 

5. Pti*ss, Comportment, Tersonal Ap{H'arj;u v 

A Sihematk; tvjircii'ntation of a typi^jl >iudcnt ftow 
thnnu:h the RLC* thi n» ma>' be amnHted »h(.tvr. in Fig. 2. 



U«a«ie1>iinM*«»leiitm1k>of^ 
•••r IM cflMvtf ciptLiU m looa m they m in tfikkot 
upiTatiafi. which riKRitd b« wfthln 60 d»y> from the begin. 
iili«or«lMi HIi hoped MdopKM that •tf uHteri 
«Mhteci»cMbtMnoMniMy. It rffapinwl ihn to 
the «eeni the ISO Mmlt f « 400> nptcM to be 
dmia^ fham I hwe iM been iwlpud to the Cjntewend to 
pert dr enign i d due to completfon of «orli and txees bdli> 
ind «eei IMi fton the pviu remata, ndditiondl 
r lUa nanliii wm be aenpwd aad Mrmenta 
thentai wHil the mitaMe ftmdi have beet futty 



w llaliriak 

ne toitmcl/^ 



Aa^ed&ed wHer.weaRptofioetof adeeentiAllaad RapM LeM- 
h« CcniB qritefn. Oicphmiunf caBa for fonr centers, to be locaiedal 
WaiitocioQ. CoOaga HiB. Ubcrty-*yliMi« and on toe Arkanw Hi|h/< 
Mfmon Juniof High caaapvs. IVe lint theie naned «01 have ^ace 
lor lO flt«deiKta; a»d thalMlfiv40. The physical ar- 
if wild to threa thorn totfl&t would provide • rs^ximum 
Uj6 «apfldty of 300 ihitetawlthovttathvaiponMoo. An aMign- 
^ or lOd b eapoctad aft any ghrcn ttoit/ 
to odfilioii. «t OT piopoaini to we the IMailaU ache^ 

ting R|jC vhaieapodiil pVQ^ama wiB be conducted and new ma- 
Mab wfilbpcvataatad. OntofllHBaapocidpvogramtwja baaflenaial 
I off tho afficltaa— i of awtowa iaad»^ dewicaa and a^ttlp- 

KLC toq^et impdtolteii, it wM iarwiani iiiWtli iiial panhmm m that 

I to oich ol the four eentan, 
At o«ntoMd ttift wo M pMgMh« foe toltid toiMlattow k m 



1. 1tobei«A«iB.i 
9. EDLAUDXMvfcS^ 




AX- 

AX-BA 
AX--CA 
AX-WVA 



0. 



a. ftoMWpi COtoilwaad CoapwhaiMton) 
K MMadMatortoto 



0. AadtoRaod«(Onde6) 
h. Oewpwhioaion <Uort Taod 8) 



0. Tipo 

hi 
c 



fHohntal 

Af^'io Multiple 



fiNh RLC bcandi «M hovo a aclf<ontatood opcntioMi capa- 
hiity and wtt coniito the fehowhv faMie cquipaent: 
t Tea MM audio irhMal iaochh^reachtoaa 
S. TwoiicaH plqrcnIatttoilopplBg) 
X 1>»oai^ tape mecdeiB {auto flipping)* 

4. OMtaNnTachtticalw^ 

5. rifo rrrli«riioltf " lffttii« devlcei 

Ser Pigm I for our conception of tehai a typkalilLC will took 
Hkr. Ihr only m^r pieci^ of equipment not diown if a tddfo> 
t^kpe Kcofdat and TV camera which will be uiad to both our com- 
muidiaUonf'jkiltt pfagranu and for i»infoN«»ent eventa'to our 
corttingHicy maiMgement qritem. TUa cquipnent will be routed 
( the four bnnch MLCIi. 



to be pioiMad to aoeh bfoncfc aiv; 



1. M Oo^paEaadlageyiteB 

5. JobOoPTaMathanatica qraleai 
t. MOa^tWtolBAitoiyitoto 
4. JobOBTpiWQildorWeffcvotoM 
ft. Reading Coapnhcnrion (ftopanod laatoietton bookiela' 

pyUitoed by Donett'k EVOO divirion.) 
Thia propam wm ba wad hdttiOy to to pfaatm lonsit 
oraovaanbooktoto. Eai<ytol%aaeIolthaRUra.ltWi 
bo coBftrtwl to an audto^rtanl fomal tor toe with ti^; 
. M86.1lMmatoriilehswpiodueadeterihRitMte 
RU&UkepopiitotioQa. 

6. TtotrtdadiooH to g Math, Cmdet 7-12 tPcaieit/EVCO) 
ThIa pnpn am oiiftoiiy dev^^ 
M Coipa popidattoBs: H waa later le aaHdatod wii^W^^^^ ^ 

k or IndiM Aflkln and to o liiia pufaik echi^|fli^ 
U boa wqr recantly bean coAfwiadltato a 
•BdiieQcO fonnst to or avdio^iriiiHA foimt fto laii 



1 6 and 0 ettantir^ proprktary t^ DoriHil 
«t do not totond to latoaia tham for fmnl tttrttoitton 1^: 
km one year. No.olhar fino to our. taow to iai i detato^jid^: 
otoMttr lw cmttog audio vieual preffMipdioi toi rtto n ioatfedfe 
oTthiiMton.- . 



X Lmmtog Ttoto^i Mkag (Ui;toe^ 
t. Laondi«100(IOU 

i. iMipBUto Kkooc ttao^ m tm 

10> How to towdy and Rtti» HahHa Chtrllhr {WLAi 
Hi GtocktoglhoGo«i((Roi^Wofhhook|^^ 
U toadinftoHi^.Gair|WoolnM,tRA) X^;^^^ 
li rnii »a<i l lD ^ «daaP ^ 
M; GtovNntePyadaBosoi(iR^ 
11 IIMhlapoi(«idtotopoiHSM^^ 

17, rilMitofia; ] ^ 

li. OreH.. 
totoi,«te.» 

10. Cototoner fiducotton (J. C. PaniMiy'a IducattoMl I 
10. AMdto tto«aMili«Tapea*liiCM Imperial Tapoal 
n. Phonqgnph Rccoedt fCaadmon, Spohen Aita, pop, 
tt. Bto^^oconorpt fltma (Om), primvily cih ^yAcal odje^ 
ttoo tftd to«ta ror wa to the eoiittoOH«y4ntow«iM^ 



\ Mahaup bookleto(Mila4y, Mr^^ 



iS. FtoO'RaodlngaiateriaKeomiea.dMBto comics, etc.) 

24. Spriniboiida to Reading I John Wiley) 

SO. VocttiloMd Planntaw Inevntovy (SRAI 

20. Occupational Eaploffotton Kit <$RA| 
The above bilW-mMfda ihould oe thought of at only th 
haaireomckleaient toffaSMudentRLC. A toidfetaiy reiMH^V 
be maintained Ito iww flMtariak which Aiay^c^ 
ing Pham 1 of the prelect. Wo now expect to obtain <)n< or r ;o^ 
of each of the toilowjng iten» aa they become 4 vaitoU< ai^^? 
witiUa aoflwaia beeoiMa avaiiable tor them: 

1. CBS/Viewlex AV840 audio-viml ttfachirj n^a.*r!:r> j 

2. Boig-Wamar Syatem 80 audio-visuil teaching machine 
1 EdueuttogrSducaiiette" audio texhing mi*:hm? ; 
4« Forera OOt oudio^al teachiRg machuie ' 



L.Sfim,htt 



Co LVCO k4«U, «McM>y Dr. 

fc«cv iht ^Mblir of Iht n w hM 
htvf «w quality «Btf ippUsabUitjr of n tvaikblt 

Crcn octe toumt. iudfing ton «bt IniMfi of clit B«- 
Qinai for rropo«t« -4 it pioM^ aoi SMM^r to Mfer a 

I U€ tcfiNMMt. M9^MiM9 i« tut CiM of tiM Jpb 
I vWbIi who ^vwrifl^sd 01 

to 

iUit 




2. IndkidualiMdAudio-VMlnittiacUo^ 

villi tKt i m iuU D n thai, aU othtr 
Kutt^Mrteial Mniction ihcuM be wd 
wKcnmr powbte with dbadvantafrd popyhHom tiiict the* 
frov!» ^rpicalbr OkhlUI both taodim taMUty nd tcodii« 
dWficliaalioii. 

ThareiialaootofiiktafaWtbo^yofodMcitionalrawariJi 
ifidtcaCinr that rtudrnta karn inoio tern an audio^to^ 
itfiUtior) wMn aeiRt tort of oetivo lo^nit is icquiMd.'" 
And, thm ii UtUa dooht lapidii^ tbo affectivtnais of im- 
SMdtato and autciRatic rrintsmrnent of ooimt rnmrnt ta 
any aort of ioattvctienai atquanet."^ 

U ii diflMU for.iu to om^smphatlBa tht iaiportanca 
vhUii «t attach to tht fact that wt «o propoili^ ttw ttM of 
an iMtooetiofial tgrstm that o^iUifaKt on Juai thaaa Uch- 
n^^uM, our Oeivatt MSe audlo^Iaual taaehbif naddna. Of 
our p^fi kncwMf^, this )f tha cn\f comfraiabir darlco on 
tftc rarket today fhat It both in pradiidion and i n t xpam tw 
tnovah io bauaef in aulfttkiit quantify to casfym'jch of tha 
totrurtional bimian, at diftin|uifth4d ftom a Ubontoiy mod* 
•I or euvioiity Ham. 

At Aotad wi:tr, «a aspact to ute Ihit marhtaia at tha 
pitaory aouKt of iralruction at tha taitarRcOalr and advanc* 
ad livdi, and if parmiiKOo cm ba oblaifiad lo conmt Job 
CoifM Mdinf and math ptoftantt to thte formal, at tha bMic 
lavetatwalL 

Add to mit U-a vfTiatility of alto baii« abia to uia tha 
aamt drvtea tc Mividtiallrc th« inaltuctlonal utt of hundrtdi 
of aviftinf adiicatlorud rCnaMfm, and «a tubmit ttiat «a «rUI 
brifv to tha Tajurfcana pfojact an Intttuccional qratnii ua- 
avalUbit Ciom any other aoufca. and one which wiD halp ut 
immwutthiy hi mtainni tho achiavaRiant of tha goalt 
ntad in tht ffaquttt for Pkopoaal (Raftr to Appandix 5 for 
1 atmplLii of tha gmt I'anaty of off-tha-thtif IdaMtript 
Atjch wa can uaa to individualita tupptemtntary mttiuctMm 
9 ratJlnc, mttb, kfjdy skillt. vocational artt, ate ) 

MoUnMA^ 
a. Contteftny Maraymtid>' 

An ttcpoitant IMor in tN tacf»ft of EVOO/ 
Domtt't kanifig ctntcn, and In tha ad jcaUonal to* 
setfch and dai^lcpneni paffotmed by KVCO for vtr- 
icut go^cxnmani agencies, hat been the syttrmatie ap- 
plK^stion of :ht i9bth«tsond icchRiqiwt of ^'cootii^^ 
wantortnatit. 



.1. 

M". ItMi »v A. *. |L«MM «»it g 

itH. aa aaiif 



Mifly* ft thouM bt noini that trtawtrt ap^» 
I of ttilt t ac hid qua (baaod on aoato «r tha work 

[ aft Motaori) waio that nada ot titt IMI Ihtli- 
\ ht AfcOMWiut hi tidt «ani^ In- 

I w iawdad bf Dr. JtoM U Wimm and O. B. 
af BVOO a^ Or/Utyil L. Honnaa (now of 
a) who dhoctad tho bMtftota and hat pub- 
bitMifWd. frorolbBardiraaien 

Or. HoHunaV pivttB nt M mtadtaant.) 
. tha ttiiiitM far ttia aifbiaMie of ott&yney 
iea^y.jhadlttkuityofMll- 
I ta coaaplata fl aomanoti, whteh, atpoo- 
ldlbr«ttlMttlma»tandadtobala«f MdMtoua. TO 
y. it wot tand that a 
bt idcnUM wbMi tiM atudant 
^to anpia hi Hm^ floini thioofh ofl a»» 



B ba apoeilladtay obatittagifeidantt, ai^^if «haat» 
atteaa pwaptii^ «m thtoogjilhaaaaof o **io- 



■ vantniaa^ 



iteanbatedto 
of aMtndint to no 



tha 



IhltdyMacittiidtdooapfth^ly ataxia. Marqrwai 
aip tiMt tMt It how tlMf >ro al«m« aoBiftd bahavior. 
Mte hif lttoMthaohiidanlhhBaa;f 

nhnter* and Hm to kaho a 
} conlnet**, aithct wiltMn or wbaS2aad, k 
which thi* ttudcnt aarm to perfornt a ctrttin jttuut^^i 
of low«prababi!iiy brhai^'ior tn tf turn for the coniidert* 
tkm of btinr permitted to enftfe in a hhrtier-prcbtbitity 
behavior /i»f «* >|M*rifiVi/ ^H-tnuf »<W. Thete te;:hni« 
quet, when applied KytUmatictSly and i*ontUUnt)y« htvi< 
produced partitularly drtmttiv resuhi with dittdven* 
lafed popuKationt. (See attichmenU for examptet. t M 
noted in Part II of thli ptopoial, we antkiptte utina Dr. 
Homme at a consultant in the field of motivation in the 
Texarfcana pn^ect iWa have been advited thai the tVett- 
tnghouMF teaming CorpoiaUon it not submittinx * hidi 
in any.^ent. thrr\* oouM have been no conflict-of- 
irtterett problem «inte t>r. Itonune and Dr. Evans mjin« 
tain a continuing pruf<^tonal dialojruc. and since Dr. 
Homme has an un -going consuliina aarecment with Dor* 
tttt and hat coniutted with us on tc%'efal protecti in tht 
past) 

Another prr'cminenl educator who has worked ex* 
leniively in tht* field of mttlivation it Profcis«>r H. f . 
Sliinner of Harvard. A|ir(i|t<n bf mutivjticn i\\ the iHih- 
lir school settinfrfrikftfMrSkinntThiis written * A OitM 
will spend '/imirs afe<orhed nvvla^' or an wau-hin^ itimn^ 
or teievitton who ctnnat stl %till in sihool for nianvthan 
a few minutes Mvn* I'liaine become tuu %tr.frv;t to lie 
denied One of ita* oaslvst forms of i*«iap»' nitttply to 
forjfi*i all on;* huN tt'urni'd. and nu «*•-.« ha< JiM'ijtvtiti a 
form of t'ontmi iv tiri v**r.t thiN uU:iy^uc ^ n ak f«.r tft't*- 
dom.**'*'* \Vi' hW inviiiH^ l*rt*f<*4*nr Skiinvr to iMfih i' 
|wle with our firm in th<- l tAarlMna |»r«.y*vt . Br-' u- -u- 
his perception uf thi* iinfiniiaii^ v of tti** rrojvi*i. u-v.l hu 
respect for tiie cumi«eU»n;*M*» of Dr. hx Atih ami Dr. Uonv 
me, we havi* I'very rviium u» Mlfvv he will to 
partk'iiialv tii whau*vi*r i>tfi;t in fea^ilik'. 
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to Spwf Mi Hi 





to ADycali bo^ ToIm Eeoft- 




nitoCQca 



rll.00. 

tog OB tMi potol. «• tfo Ml now I 

lortliti 
Btng Itotftthai 
ttont to forth itttot to fit i 

Obvteu^sp tot tep!imi!^uidiaii of Mf i 
Hitom hivlAf mm o nonlful monmiy tqiiMtnt 
muti to dmod «Wi too Banto of tducattoo 
thrpngh tho KipinmitiM qr Ajwmbm It li hop- 
id toitlhit typical chiioetozUtle of priviti builAtM 
opmtion wiU bi pirmititd. W« heiiivf lom vui* 
atton mty be poMibl^itthonrfllMiiiflxpndid in- 
to ihf Khool dirtficto. (Sec Appendn 10 fdr one 
of our con^lUnt*t cffimation of the detinbilily 
of reu'&rd i>'tteim. Dr. Kins fonnerly diiictcd the 
Guthrie, Oklthomi Job Corpi Center.) 

We m«y ilM employ a moce lubtle, but in 
many cum my effecthre lystem for piwldinf ad- 
dittonel mothatioii; a ptogieti chart to diipby in- 
divMual ptQpreee. We have pRviou4y wed iuch a 
qratom with other dtodvantiyad popuUtfom, and 
are awaie of ili vahie and hmitationt. 



4. t i i ia ta l I n whi me nt 

We aMOfnte the diincid^ of laachiiv Md f(ltli« eltoc- 
li*o wppoft torn the panntK of the RLC popalatian. Wo 
ao%«ttbeNe oapect to hppteaienl an outnadi olltot, al ImI 
on m enpertoiertii tiftii. If we could tnfhienco tbi pitanta 
eocain to help t^mr unan^^e an e^ndromneat fdr cotopMnf 
a reo<?c»t amount cf homework, a greet d«at wouM be i 
fliihtd. One appmrh «ro ar^try edUbetoficoidouri 
»fe OB citoetto-tyi* piayhaek unita and and a fniv I 
with QUI itudenw totMoarbathwini Anotoer wttbeto 
I fcoiiMtopMiAiof MCsiiidMlii 
ittMy if'iitiiadwiii nanaoto 
(IM fon ttton of a 
aa a« be trM. to ttoa and, volttto aacund M wvimof 
/Dfcj;tl/ia^ - 



aato*** 

ft. Vocational < 

Ibe cntral untaatcd hypothtaii of the Texvkana RLC 
J4HU^s that ainipla ad m Khiua l a chia yi Biaii t wiU be enot^ 
to laduea lha drapout problem. We hope n the eomii« 
M thn ii m feet a worktble hypoth- 
> go one soportMt aiep fttrthtr and 
t wtth each Mivfdunl to our atudant population to haip 
hbn Uantity at Im ena aiMoyvMnt goit that It laalMe and 
.and thai vorir wifk hba nad tooir htoi how it 
^ W^ tori Oun hova ah obKption 
to toe Ptolocl. to Ite oM^ to too to the 

I oftleail bBe mailt option than umkillid 



lofai 

I tor a tovoiMe I mp W M ton on othin m al a )Gb iiiiar- 
vtin am fhcl, ptnaoat apptonnca or frooiidng»'kMlud^ 
d wm, rl ai ^Jto ml, tolf ,na^^ ominfenna^ohwhif^ 
aan to Itotoad by awami gabd audio etotfj 



r a gaOd iiadtng eorthntoi hi; daimhli, bat thaymal obrr 
' to fpeeicbii^Mf r 
I to.miki a gobd i 
II hnot t i pw ta d ^w g fc^ 
torn to abaadonad te ton bi i^^ 

toll anqu aa W oi uUy the apsKoptialt^^^^ 
ouaM of fiwtob lecuha tin lup^^ 
tolpi fHth>Mle and onwoiton. U thh ahociiile 
pattvn h not avatoble, ocriconunankatton in c»od(m 
I oMy be poor, and poor tnteiperronal fjdatlons Milt, 
to iamitlar qwech^ lh«t ii often a my low levtl of in* 
I betoi tnuimitlad la cvtiydey ndatiotoMrw, and in 
toet thoee paramof llnslted veztoS <aptbaity find it dMoaHt 
to aiptam very preclai4>* nmt4»i of hl|^ InfrrmaHon can- 
lenli to thU conlnt. *WonnBtl9n*' U uied in lu tec^ninl 
•eeie; tHe maaaurMnent of which u^dicatei the dcgne ot un* 
UkeHhoad of the meiiage. Clearly t ipoken m^&qa^tcn^^iA- 
' higaaaitei cf lecboleal tecmi.or ei^n ccmnen £i^lito wctdt 
to a conleBt witbout eoMtoerabto aamantlc etiustuie, wouM 
ho much am diflleidt to undacitand than the uaud brief , 
oamaMnti to fltondt or ftodty mimban, tbi natmt of which 
la proba Wi aeen ippirwl by efacttmclinem and tht tone of 
aoka.omnlf theaeluil woaAiaio todlittactly pronouncfd. . 

laaaum of the oaanldmtole borrowing of fetolfB woidi 
bf toe tngtoh language, lha toagular nilte of pfonuadailoa 
oOnr mrioua problcma to utokflM fpeakeic. The embariaM- 
amnt of miipronouncing woidc whkVi are in onVt rer<ling 
vocabulary but not the apoktn k'ocabali>r)» u' eo;';mon, tit 
tolf cauae ii unnmiwy when th€ «IV7M it <?mfloyed. 

. The pmciie discstainfttlvn o£ .';r. t./.r.c^ ^£ •:f-'-.'/.!il 
to mrm gi i of rvUtivdy hi^h iutvnr viori !• w;, t.;< m.., y J 
the wmdc IhemieNes have hifA iiiro?nM;cr' eo:iv?.' t, >*riirh 
mcanatowtftolihood. 



* etfti*. J. W. ««M|..M^«r. o> e%«« 



riot tsaiiipW.UitcoMmpwEtte 
mto pm xowA mn4i cutttti MMfrtaMy wh«n mfaning U 
ikH oMmiitem vfM or ctoan^^ 

wdicfldfl* 11» iUliiMiil -a hoi- 
could ewily be ^'Ah'm hot** with tesK gpctch fffoit If Rfion- 
Of cu:t«ndiy acMptftbk; and In oidiraiy dRusrtncM 
«9u.Vt nod9obtbo|>itfn«hlt. Btftoutof conMt.thttnlo 
My «|M cofivn^«« ira^ iaf onuEUon htctuie H n uoti* 
PkM« for cxaapte mOim » Utt of lAoek quoUtKmi, tbt 
molo l^tMi piDiioiinciatMii wou!d bt noic Hfcrty under 
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Domtt «UKct IQ pnpm Center ntudentf to Ihrt in a 
rtoic ^rompltft and r»vafd*n( cmrironintnt thin thit to whith 
they moM bt €on«l|ned if th«r ediseatlomi UiUi m Hmiled. 
Ob •iduUy a laipfttl pan •"t piepafatSon wtndd b« the pnc- 
Ticf cf wore caK^lUy formed speech. U t propoied that thfa 
com^;ir.y wOlprwdf wiUbie AV Vfariung Bi«h5w propw.i 
reU as tetaU at iu expme mral tape remdm and pio- 
pams in an attempt to drtmnlne if mprf propeta •;n improv* 
jia picnuncUfioo tlriJJ* w be accooipUshed. It U leaeontMe 
u> eipcct tt»?t fepwted diicrimlnated reiponae* to a veict 
fpcaiunc itandagdCnc!tth«ia have a aaiutary effect upon the 
lcanket*ft own tpeech production. 

Another appfc^ch a> ipefch iinpKnreinent will biv6ht. 
quitr limply, itving the ftudenti the cppcnunity to talk. Wa 
wjl ute tlit "rtinforcir^-rwTit- aica for this purpoM when 
auS as ftudenU Identifv tht^ {"/pportunity to taik to each other 
aiid:or our staff as a hu;h rrjhiibility behavior. 

As Shis occurs, we shouM obi*nrc a number of vei>» use- 
fit) tv^produccii. Tot iM^jn^K we mteht: 

1 Hevelo*! «t ivtt«r utderatarding vnotic teacher and 
RLC st&ff u IV the pjtfs-.ng peiscnal conc^nu of 
students ia t.'ie target pof^uUtum. 

2 Provide an opportunity for students to caprcu per* 
tona! frustrftiiont and feehnf s towird tht tradition- 
al school environment. 

3. hovide a se::;Rc tn which the ttvdmu can free^ 
diicusa the» feebn|» toward the RLC profram: 

4 Plovide an opportunity for tha pottnttal drop-out 
to have an open dialofjc with nMmbtn of tha 
^'attabhfhmcia". 

5 Develop a fuUer undczttaoduif among tha RLC 
population of tht desUibikty and natd for com* 
mumcatuif at all Itivlti iptahini, writing and, of 
nacfttity, ft«lir,g. 

7« Claewoon Brhavior Skflta 

One set of Irambs i^kills we oiptct to teach m the Cen* 
'jer n cevtaih improyvd c^a;»room behaiior* Sinct wa havta 
;^^iTf j& traininc tool aad tedinique. »e hope to pio\*kda 
sc'nie tady ttternal i^6gni'»ion of tchcUstic pro 
:i:a> trxlude '^bnghtet*' attitudes m recular ctMstt. For ttf- 
i^n'.pli^, we expect tliat leavher approval and Mipport of the 
Center migh! foHoa upon a nptic^ablf impr^^v^tnent in assign* 
*d a:>;>Uy of learhcrfi^mforciRg acu Tneie wo»^>d include 
"ut only an jncr*!ase in the emission of no.-ninaSiy lespectTul 
%ut.*mtAU ('•Y«. MaV\ •^^VSir'^ **p^ 
t^ow I undersund.*") but also eon-verba! behainw induduig 
appro^'te facial eaprenion. eye contact and mort frequent 
class pknic]patii»n« 
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Wa dio intend to aetk att other poistbSit meaaa of coop* 
emting with tiit eehod faculty and enlisting Ihetr tcppoW bn 
halpiiig yi achitvt Uw goala ^ the dropout pimction pro* 

In paat OBpariafiet with Inaovatfart odocatianal peojects* 
wa hmlatiiiad tfat fa np or tan ca of ineolvfag the teaching staff 
in the goala of tht project Ikom the outaet. It is paiticaisLtly 
in our telavsat to aiiiiit thia iBfohrtflMiit an^ 
at Ttiarhaaa aiiiM inything leamiid In the convanticna] 
coiim of Btttdy obviou^r works to tht •ttfdantt* odvantagt, 
and thus to 00 financial bantfit 
6. Rtlattd and AndUaiy Piognms 

Domtt has avafiaUt a nuraber of AViesponat learning 
pr^pwna for iu M66 AVIMa which would be uitfttl to up^ 
padt tmploymtnt and hatk; math and mding rklDs of »tatd- 
cd, cddcationaliy disadvantaged sad URdcr^mploytd mem* 
bcra of ^e community. Soma, hke fdins;, bookkteping. Ib- 
tcning, shape, color and sound discnmination. are not on the 
attached hst Not all proframs on tht list arc avidlal:>!i' from 
iavmtofy. Dorwtt wiU thartCore bt wiUicg and rfpi<cialiy 
quaiified to operate one or more Comimrrity Ltnmlr.f Cen« 
im, or the RLCfsl ks, aucb Center<c) durir^g nonichoo« hours. 
Ihe iow cost of the AVTMa wc'^ auggcsi that admintitra- 
ttve and other pnMema ml^ be simplL^«d by eatablishing 
such CommorJty X^eaming Centm with«£\;Tii!ar but ieparate 
fadlitita to the RLC(s). perhaps h extstir^ municipa! library 
bnnches, or existitv community service ct^nt«fB. 

Donett win bid on operation of prrgnmt for disabled 
laamcrs, mental retardees..adulu, xfvmt dropouta who wish 
to lioehe a GEO. diaadvaatafrfd youths «ho wish to prepare 
for cotlegt* and athers, either on a performance tmais as pie 
viously outlined, witn adjustment for le.;niet charactcnstica, 
or Uirough one of its wholly ov^ned rutiitdiaiy achooU or 
leasniiv centers at regular low houfy ra-«es, 

Donett will propose that durinf the coutic of the oon« 
tract a study of the chanctcriattes of the "target population** 
of the piopoacd lehooU* R«pid teaming Centers be conduct* 
ed to detarmina the actual levels of ebiiity to Icatn, on recog- 
RkMd acalB^ to eMuate rneana of increasing ftneral mo^ 
tion and Job aspiration, and to and means of lifting tht level 
of achievement to iuil potential. 

Aa demibed atove« we feel that the RLC system we am 
piopoaing is the optimum configuiatibn of physical layout* 
equipment, msiteiiila» and lechaiquea to meet the sUtcd ob^ 
lectiveg of the Ttaerkana dNipoutiMevtnlion pfofeet« based 
OA the duitnt «Merof'tht«t But the sute4)f^.an« of 
eonrae, Is no^ static. By awarding the RLC contract to our 
fimu the Project management assu^ itMlf not only of the 
de^ of the tr^ttial system, but aho an oncousg educatsonai 
lesearch program which can be counted on to update e^u:p- 
ment, inaienms.^nd teeh^NituirriKfidi^^ — 
project The i^f iRt!>r.t that provided this aisuranct?. ;^f Lour^v. 
IS our professional staff and consulting grou^. descnthd ji 
Fart II of this proposal 

9. Phiposed Method of Cost Reifflbunement 

We secbgniae the necessity for keeping the lechnicat and ' 
coat proposals sepatate. We think homever. ii might aid the 
reedn of the techiiical proposal if lie were aw&re of the gt iirr- 
il ebmjpimsatiiM 

aie pf«wkliN[ the foikiwing pippoied guidcluies. but have kU 
lhe«gumbiai^ 
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Oomtl EduciUoMi SyRtcmi» lac ptopoMt to btie iU 
piyacfitt on a bm te of for mth iiudcnt-fukijcct- 

maM it Ibt Cffiten. tinftM cffklMicy fador 
by Mding iiomiral horn pw pide kvri tefiM 
((UiO ly llM aeliiil IwiM or itady •! llM Cnlv nqiM 

Por cnapli. if a Mini achimd ont ririt Iml io- 
CMM in inatlnHmtei In lOQ hom of iMy, • p^ymmt of 
t hmt fm ttaM — nomiad Imt dMM ky 
tiM 100 Imn; or |_^« would btrauid. lolttlit 
took only 7( boMis, would be aeouid. Ainte 

. eanpotation would ba nqidnd for odd amounta oCadiiavo- 
flMat If a alndant admcad 2^ grada icvtli in Rcadu^ 
Acblmmcnl in 200 houn of itudy. Dorattt might aectuat 

200how 

An allanala Nnaar approstaation to the above fonnula 
whkb avoidi hi|h paymasxU f6i axcaptkmaUy lapid le imir^ 
but cauaaa the contractor to risk e^ttiny my Ut^ piyment 
ovan whan achimmtpt occun afirr lone iMyt would be; 
^ par ysndf Inrtaaaa, Icai the number of atody houn 
foqulrcd to achieve each inde. Por aiample, If otie grade ia- 
cmae in avith wm obtained In 100 houia ib 
of t Binw 100, or t » would be i 

r feemda» llmili nifbl be eMdiM f or the loweit I 



Donett win aeoipl 



Under appropriate 
peyaent eehedulce of etthar type, 



oooooeoe 

CXATvlPU OF REIMBURSEMENT COMniTATION 

TgMi ot Mneta peymmt ewuH Imn. wMiaaeaiiml 
bHi of no. Old to houm aw raat M kwMi. 
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IQikeiNa 



The taayoing oanb 

i bare Ogunr Uka MO end 00 bouiaper^ 
; would dPrtr to tea atudenU mh 

ft IriTil fhrm ihr tnttra rftpitolinn nf llitm rtiiltnatad 
oducaltooaay u n deja chi eeini ebidaoU dii cri kiJ to fCMral by 
Chelaitpag^tof tfaaReqtiaitforPkopoeal* la die event tbae 
an a fractioa of the anIgnaaaipadficaQy aaltclad as pfoMem 
leeiaHa ovin widda thli riow iMdac popuistSoa* tt ii pio- 
] that the comnctoe paymeai aaciud br bMid on the 
I aecrual per atudy bour of tte aaodoaOy Mcled aa> 



ERJC 



lathe 

WtV'CflHnB 



eyMtthalaBof the ( 
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may be deducted Orom all peynentwconpulcd by the foit- 
foing propotaL It is expected that tubttantial ovt^rcapacity - 
win beovaUabletaialafflngandf^tieeattbeCenten. la 
the ovwit that tanaa of ttii ooatraet iteult to lower than aa> 
Udpatod pqnaeato. or if addttional fttada become avaOafala, 
ttw eonaractor raqr nqm et additional aarijngm to utaliae a 
peater portion of capacity and accrue additioaal payaNat 

It iMuld be nealtoned that Doraett baa eevcial etatH* 
tIeribKnative paopto on ita ataff , aad ttiat a food maay 
HMit oomplex coetinf aMtbodi have been dianiaaed tatamal- 
ly. Wo M however that the adativdy etnldht forwwd 
nethod propoeed above ir pieeently the Bnoit equiUble end 
workable for both partiet to the coninct. Detailed coat rec- 
ovdi will be maintained, aad alternative plaaa can later be 
leatad lor " g ood n aaa of fit^. With perfonaince data la head 
It la entirely poariUe that a pveCarable fcnaula can be obfeato* 
adforPbaaeU. 

" Hie bid niade with thli proposal mi|ht be coatnitad 
with other piieea ^totad far education and ttatoiog. Por at* 
ample, privato tltorim cotU $3 to $10 per bour» and! wbOa tt 
la tapaetod ;hat the Doraidt eyaton wO aetoall^ 
am m am urride laa minf then aiy iawent prtvato tutorlagr 
III ooet on a guamnteed eOKtivo baik 
thia aaaoimt la gover aai e B t end iaduitqr, aemlnaia ofian rua 
$10 pm atodeat hour, aad falaa al vo i ftiiigalai^fti^e tulerfa^ 
i'thto0gwo. - : ■■ 
At the othm end of the eoJe, puhlk eolmia vbieh flfh . 
toe contributed a«ittal and eandma eitfl i 
bbovt $500 per etodeaiyaar. IU rneiM ^lat Ibr j 
ol acbool to pioduee tth gaflewadfa^|*gl;tbe < 
aufctect pide level aehieveaent baa boea about $3SQ. i 
tog laadbig ttudy baa been utag a ttM of itudcht elfoit A 
itoiJar hbtoric eoa might apply to mattianietiH ikfili. Kow 
ft pctvato llna witboart eatm ooBuiunlty boatribi^^ 
aflocte ii aiked to bitog akBi iorwaid at an axtoamaly npid 
ma, and at a ftaetlan of the hiitofle coat per giade loval 
aieblevwaeat If ltcaabedoae,aadweBiteuit wecaadoll« 
It dMuld be widely lecogaiaed M aa aalonblitaV breabt^^ 



PMIal paymanu w0 be loqitbed on the lilt dqr of each 
^ of optnttoai aquhwlent to epptoxhaately 1091 of the 
Anda eel aikto far center opeiation payaMnU. Ninety daya 
after the fhat payBaanti about four montba after toitiatioo of 
opetattoaa, an a^hutnant wffl be made bamd on teate to to* 
cmeae oc reduce peymeata aa todicatad to eubuqueat month* 
lypertoda. 

Stadeati wfll nomalty be aaaigriad fbr atudy of both 
math and nading uata a apodal a^eemeat ii anangad. If 
thaw la eone anonmly in the preamignawatgrnde levari acoio 
profile, eontraetor may requeat a reteet before amignmant 
An leete vriU be eonverled iato grade level equivalenta. 
I>pmtt£(^^ 

of about $ of educational materiala and equipment, of 
whidk about $ la ^oduced by thia company. The 
pibpoeed Uit of OMterialf and equipment it a:tach«d. but It 
ihould bt noted that lome prim art approximate, and care^ 
fill purchaiing may rnu!i m m^ingi on cettain >m« althocgh 
to ci t ai ed cofti may ariie on other? In the c^CRt the 400- 
•tudent pro-am is contracted intteac' oX the 1 50*itud*nt pio> 
n» quantltim aad coU* will be approximately double thoae 



An hour of atudent itudy will be conttdered at aot kef 
thaa 50 minutct phyucalty within the Center aiid avaiUUe 
for atndy of reading and nmth, including progrcm tcala, but 



- ^.ttM^f ■; . ♦ • 4. iim*. Wstt *«M hifiml W|i! Uv the f^nsl 
10 ciay» of j^iiHlcnl i: ifljnct^ at iny nrwiy opened center. 
4 :oinj>icli> r«^^b or si lOi-i}! ittendtnce time will be obtained 
hy a frmuiutoiniiic ^>•tltpm, Study timr will be charfMl a- 
Saii^st 1U Centif min ihough rtudenu ma>- be enfi^ in 
reinfririifig iwterenrd contanftncy aiMivitief . 

In Older to achieve the rapid Icaminf which ia plamwd 
it I& fMential thet ttudenU be iinly diitncted ftom tha 
inlmr procnnt of ttuOf in Iht Onten. For this ream U 
«iU be wecM w ry to icqimt that any administrative delay or 
intemiptioa in a rtisdafit*i work in the Center will be caiua 
for canrelttnc the entire time dk««» fbr that study period. 
The physical proximity to the ichool wgl be desirable as a 
Mttdmt benefil but adminiMon Aould act a» if the iludant 
had been Physically buMed acme town. U.caahtfdiy beam- 
phaaiiad too •tronciy that it ia aascntial that student atten- 
tion be rocwed on tha leamhig task, and that studenU be re- 
moved in atmoiphera, if not in distance, from sunoundings 
aMi.i:^:!ted with habiU of inattention and academic defeat. 
Entnr«c into the Seamini cenfi«, which will be preferred to 
he ■ luce mebUc-home tyrw structure, n intended to ipproxi 
n:ate ^ finp **Throii0i the Looking Class" into an entirely 
difftfrr.t niiirfrtf If wiifoni to the RLC become exccu;ve, 
t p., :X lt;ey beyond a nomifial 2 to .1 pet week, we will pro- 

J suUta'*t;&; i-xtta allowance foi staff time and tuidy 
OTterlwnr*^ 

it IS anUcipatiNi that of the funds available forcoTitrac* 
Xvr dispositiOTj <Sj8C,000 to $40r»,000j about ^ miy 

hv i4xiut»M for purchase of aqiripment. mi'^hals, and pro- 
;r»m. About ■ - ^ for dirsct salaries of staff, about 
— — ^ J<^^ overhead, s;iecial furniture and facilities, travel, 
ppr.ctat and a(lrriini.niatii<> experiae, and about ^ each 

for loritincenries, tav^m, ^nd proHt. Unless there is a com- 
bination of fa\orable factor? unuauai in ■ novel undeftakinf , 
tha latter cii«(ionea will probably not be covered. An etti- 
■Mtad $100,000 to $200,000 of'company fundi wiU be da- 
voted to development and improvement of learning materials 
Md lachnhiuet ipecinc to Texarkana. 

It ia estimated that of tha matatiah and equipment i«- 
eomended for purchase by Uie contractor for the program, 
Oonatt Etftirational Syttemi, Inc, manufactures aomewhat 
lets than half, especially if special carrel type uUh and cer- 
tain other faculties are considered. In reference to the re- 
qunt for quotition, however, Dorsett i^iees to the tease of 
iti roachuiet at its low standard advertised late of $ 
per month. exHut ive of maintenance costs which will be sup* 
plied by Dorteit if it is awarded the contract Otherwise, at 
present a ft » , per moRth t^rvice contract is required 
Th4> M86 sell& foi ^ to institutions 

The 20 student Centers will require 12 upholstered swiv- 
al armchetfi. tabm. carpet, w condiiionrst, drapes, desks, 
hoUs nook cn^ and othei items, with totai cost estimated at 
S,„ „ fcf Uir three smaller CoDten, and % for tha 
*its^* r c>r.^ 1 Retaliation of carpK. drapes, air conditioners and 
?r-f'.»'.>thi?5^ witi not b*^ r*7quired fo*" those schools where the 
C t:f irvat^-d 1*1 a n;r>t/iU- fau -ty A — — nonihW 
jv 4 lotx;*')' Ijf T.adi* for *uci^ facilities 
-. Vj.Si 7 I t ..r t: 

V.I- /i/A i*\p«:;;t tu hiri; i'lur iv>it**r inaiiuiserji Ironi the Texarkana 
MKi* it* .irr ;iMp«-ful uf ui/.4Miii)g auff with a teaching or counseling 
r<^k'rf|f!OK:i<i. but wr (1o tt^ft • ot.^fd<'r thtt euential to the succeu of the 
;<rt.*ji*i I In paivi Hromm^ of ^ nimiSar niitur" we have more than once 
Jr^fi>*^: )i.«tiAproft''>»unah wiih only hi(!h>ichf>ol educations to admmis- 
Jairly rompl* x learning tfy«u*m#. 



tJpon award of the cuntranl, Donett will imniHiuitdy con^.-^-- ■ 
intaniva one>wcak training prcr^Tom in 1 exarkana, r^rnatis in th** W i 
Owiieto school. This program will be eoriductad by Ur. Jaroai L. Kvans 
with tha penonal amistance of tlie president of the parent company . Mr 
t..G. Donett The training period wilt consist of ten discrata blacks <^!f 
subject matter which will be covered at shown in Figure 3. We expect 
to use many of our consultants as resource persons in their fiaMs durir^ 
this training session, a^., Homme, Kamcrman, Hariess, GilUs, Rcg«2. end 
if ponible, B. r, SUnncr, We wiU also invite and actively fncouF^;e as 
many m ponibla of the Taxarkana abhool faculty and school consult* 
ante lo oltaiid this program. 

In addlUon lo the formal trainii« prafrun describad above, there 
wtt of couiaa be lita training conducted by the RLX: director and the 
Mililiiit fliffftnr AsiscablepiolMonalUbrtty wUlbelisued,as wi)l 
coosprahanshfa bibUop^>h ia material in tha aevard d isciptinea buih into 
tha RLC daaifB. To farther asiun that osir Center managtn Uke full 
ad«inti«» of this unique opportunity for professional ^wth In this 
Phaae I ptognm, wa win devise some reward system that will permit 
them to benefit from th^ affoitt. We expect this to be in a form which 
wiU not be incompatible with the expansion of the Rapid Learning Cen. 
ter system throu^out typical school diatricti. 
4. Management and Logistical Plan 

Many weil-mtentioncd attenpU to individualizf iftstruction ha\4^ 
foundered aimply because tne teachet it iinable xo keep ttick of «^ha?. 
each student ia doing in a Kif-paced, muHiple-Tned^jm sy «tem. Frr-r*i 
the disadvantaged student V point of v:cw, the TTLMration of ccnvev 
tional ctaasroom jnstruction is procatuy preferable to tne fnatrat:ot! cf 
an indivklualtxed instruction sysum n which the teacher isn't v^cr 
sura what each student is working on, or what io hand out next. 

The student, particularly the disadvantaged ttudent, cannot be 
left to hia own devices to find his wa>' through a relatively complex 
instructional qrstem. An ejsdy>administcred cyitem for indivtdualini:^ 
motivation as wall as instructlor ii abartiutrly critical. Our staff hat dt*- 
veloped and operated several such systems in the pa»t, and se^s no p&r< 
ticular difficult in appb^ing these proven tachniquea to tha Tcxarkana 
pn^lact. 

Upon aasignmant lo tha RLC. each atudent wiU be issued a Umi- 
Mlad idantifleation cud <to be called aomathing like a *'H»gpoti to 
Rapid Loming**! containing hia name, photogn|di, and a pra^punehed 
LD. number. Each unit of iMtnicttoatf aaMal will ba provided with 
pnr-puMMl and cotar-codad IBM earda <a. g., nd for laadiag. ^aen for 
math,ate.) Aa a aludent ia laeued a unit of instnictior, he will alao be 
ghrcn tha appropiiata card, and hii I. D. number wiU be punched into tt. 
Thuat each atudent will at aU times have a trnkfuaty-idantifM card in his 
poaa as a i on, to ba dis|dayad visibly at hia study elation, which will en- 
able our learning fflanager lo nmain aware of all oeUviliM that are in 
proeeia. and of a s aij t hing which should be going on in tha RLC. The 
cards will also provide for entries to record time spent on the ui^ pro- 
gress cheek aeoras, and other ralevant data. 

Aa linita an completed, the performance data will be aent tn and 

atoiad in IBM caid form in the central RLC. From thaw, the dau wii: 

go to a QE tima<aharing computer. Weekly or dai^y reports may be |-rtf> 

parad^and printed on a computer ttminal in the central RLC. Further, 

the master file may be mtarrogatad at any time for a cohiplc^^ 

of any individual atudent *s profteis. As soon as po«f ible, we pUn tc 

the recently announced IBM System 3 corrputt'r v^hicH we have orJrr .- j 

instead of the GE 1 imc>Shattr.g system tveii Wwr.:-^ the firs; c^-Vw: • •. 
of this Kystem won*! he madi' until oarly I'jTO. \vc have bet-r far. 

with It for over a year, siniY our CVCO di . ision wax srlecti*d hy IBV 

write the programed inatruction manual for customer education <>.v 

tem3. 

It should be noted that the presence cf computtfr-comj^atibU* 
equipment in the RLC will have a number of uM-ful stde<Xfect» Ft;r 
example, more-advanced math can be uught to the hight*r>ac!n»'«-r:. 



}tvn of %Ha UUr }%ii]^Hilalton wtthin the RtC fhuntwork, thiu helpinf. 
re thniwtc »ny * tigma atUched to R LC attendance It to even posuMe 
that wi? can uitrntt fome of thcie ttudtnta in taarntng aomcthinf about 
%;om|)atfr pnpmmm^ lanfuacet auch ai BASIC. FORTRAN, COBOL, 
orH/1. In any mat, ve pUn axpcrtanantaUy to pUn advanced count 

itcnal in coUcfalevel atatiinca on the M86 lor hofior atttd^ 
coal to the achool. 

b. tSvaludU-NMi * . 

a. BftiLsm Evaluation 

It would appm that, In the find analyata, an evahkation of a 
dfopoHt pftvcntion project co«tld atanply take the fom of a head- 
cowl; L e. what ia the dpopoul ita of etudanU aap oaad to the 
RtCe ea. the tale of a companUe poiq» not attendinf ft? 

conlMffnl^ eapecl to danMBatiale a higHr •n^ct^ 
Unidioiid qralenu and can predkt with aome confUance ttiat 
oMmt cowmnitiBa win wWi to tepUcate it Aeeoidinglr. wt aie 
pwpoifc^awhdiietyaophiaticaladeapariBaentri 
ducted eotiRly at our eapenaa wfakh wiO c^tute aaaanttol data 
and cnM tti to piepaie inteflm and final lepofU which wttl not 
only anawar aR pertinent quectkm whkh can he aakad about the 
dcvcIopBwntal, opantional, and damoMtratioaal phaaea of the 
project, hut wflt elao provide prediethre data for contmuatiiui and 
eapnakm p ur poag a 

For esample. we wU: provide conelacion data on ertry abUity 
. ard entry acinevernent, erto' ehiUty and achievement cain» entry 
- -ahiiiiy and tine inventor, ari time>ln<enter and fain. We also ex- 
ptci to provide sUtiituA fa. Uie baiic achievetnent teattnf ioittu- 
mcr.ts uMd in ttte proiect. and wiU anaiyxe theirielative utility in 
aiMsurii^ thai achievement vrhich contlatea moti highly with the 
deaired hehavier of itiiyip^ in Khodt Theae inainiMBta wiU be 
the low.*! Teat of Banc S^ilU. Iowa Teat of Educational Oevdop^ 
wnu anil the SKA Achie\einent aarieft. See Pan I, B 6 for a f u!ler 
diwuMiun of achievemint te>tt; 

H e would like to enrha^iM that our dau acquisition wiU be 
adequate enough so that at the ompletion of the project we wiU 
be nUe to anawcr the kind of quaaUona that neither we nor the 
prajectman^ement have thought of yet. In other federal^ fund- 
ed pro^ whkh we have conducted in the field of educational 
niwrrh. we have oonaittently demonalnlad our abttlly loiatiafy 
the omt demanding requvementa fSor alatittical data tnttmant 
and quality control, 
b. Rcaaarch E»caign 

Idrally. &om the standpoint of elfgant experimental design, 
wo wouM make a random selection of 150 studenta from the 
populaUoo of IWO Mfentified sa potential dropouto. If this popu- 
latiofi mean did in fact meet the specified characleristlca of "aver- 
ige or «bove averar intcUiftnce" (which we wiU tentatively defme 
m an Ability^Quotient acore of 100 or more on the SRA Teat of 
Educaltoiial Ability) It would enable us to propose a standaid cost 
for one pade^l adiievement, without complicating theequa- 
lion virMh any aoil of a tliding-acala. 

We tealiae, however, that there ate both social and political 
factosi involved In the project, which will probatrfy make it detir- 
able for the fioject Manager to arugn an eatra number of below- 
aw^iqEe stiidente to the project at the outact. 

Therefore, we wcuW like to propose a design in whkh 50 
fttudent» of the fir it 130 in Phase I were assifsned by the Project 
%2»nafer, randomly chosen out of a m^p of 100 critkal cases des- 
igt;;.ted liy their teachvw. and that the remaining 100 studenta in 
rh9sc I be choi*n at landom from the remaining total 1500 under- 
achieving atttdent popuUtion, aa discuaiMl previoualy. 

This nndomly*«ho«cn sample of 100 would then becompa^ 
O wilh aooihe^ landomly-choien groi«> of 100 of the underachiev- 
E RJC attending the RLC, to teat the hypothesis that the 



RLC does in fact produce sUtistkaUy significant achievement, 

c. Evaluation of System by Students 

In addition to the statistical data described above, wc tnU nd 
to obtain aubjecUve data through the use of student question- 
naina. (Samplv qu«?4tion: Do you think you are iesa Ukely to drop 
out of achool now that you've gained two grade leveU in the Rapid 
Laaming Center?) 

We win aet up a ayitam f or attdtint atudent evaluation of 
overall piopam, individual matcriato, and our itaff. We also expect 
to act up 8i«aation boxes and reward uaaftd Mgfettions with the 
laraa type of reinforcaia useA In the contingmcy-managefnent 
ayalani. 

d. Itam-Analyaia 

Supplamenting thaae evahiatfoa praceduroa, we taped to sam- 

pte the quaU^ of hidividual course unite erith a few MiOi equip- : 
ped with cumulative error ootmten which can be used for item- ' 
anatysia piupoaet. Computer analyde of unit test canU will pror 
vide Item-analyais of unit test items. 

e. Outside Evatuatkm 

And finally, wc are aware of ard fully aupport the planning 
for an independent outeide evaluation, for exampk» through the 
Unhrcmty of Arkansas* letting icrvkce. We wdi cooperate fuUy 
with whatever agency ia designated.for this puipose by the prejcct 
management, tkttt* has probably never been aachoolie Uted pro- 
ject in whkh there has been such a high monetary premium piaced 
on achievenent, as measuied by admittedly liUihle insfruroifntt. 
Obviously, there could be an bihcient danger of "teaching to the 
tart". 

We would like to gWe our unequivocal aiauraivce t'nat we in- 
tend to provide our studente with hi mou than the ability to pads 
one n all of the national teste being used in Texarkana. We enpect 
alao to ImiHOve study akills. cenmuhication skills* attitude towaid 
lantOng, Job footo, and all other poasibte factora whkh could con- 
cahmfaly produce Cevrar drapouta. 

We have daa4r In mind that this to a dropout prevention pro- 
ject and have dtoMtadaB our loog4angeplanntaig to that end. We 
woiiM ia fact auggeat future raaaorch into a type of contract in 
whkh the contractor to ftirthar ftwardad or panaUsed on thebasto 
of hto studente actuaUy staying in achool to graduation. 

We use the terin ^^peseareh" advisedly In the above context, 
ainee we quite definitely cbnaldar the Tecarkana project to bean 
exanpte of applied educational research. It to proposed to be con- 
Biderably more rigoroua research than that usuaDy proceeding ttom 
laboratory type achooto in that it will be carried out In an environ- 
ment which hicludea all the variables operating in the typical *'real- 
worid'' achool aystem. As auch, %t hope and expect it to be 
widely replkated, which it certainty will not be if the taiget popu- 
lation merely passes a few teste and then proceeds to go right ahead 
and drop out at predicted ratea. 

t Dtoamignmmt 

The Request for Propoaal atoo solkite sua<>itons on disaa* 
aignnent ptocedurea We now antkipate three bask types of dto* 
asalgnment, aa follows: 

1. For non-academic reasons, such u family n:aves. 5ickn<tt», 
and ao on. We propose that we simply be pA^d at a fUt 
rate per hour for time these studenu spend m the RLC, 
equ^ to the aven^ for other Btudenu. 

2. For dtoeiplinaiyrcaaons. As recommended by the branch 
RLC manager* weed to by our project director, and nti- 
ftod by the frojact Manager, Doiaett WiU receive only the 
BvetH* flat rata. 



3. fm m wdttctioe to tO ^ w mm nJm, U ihould be notnl 
UmI iliis dlHanilpiRimt cciuld bt ai •Hhcr tnd of tht 
liliiiMiiit 11 111, i I Ml •'gni1iiitfnn*tn1lni"-T*"" in 
Mill nil nd M n tedkttor that tht ftLC tspcline* It 
M* biiplBg ctrtyp u nd i iic h te fwi. Owrwg^ 
ttoD dili wiO cnaNc ut to Aow tht Prq^ Manifer a 
piphfcptetuitcfttudtntpiopwttoaMlithtm to 
hH tha ill— lipimint iltrlilnn Ficui«4Aowitoiiithypo- 
tMkal tumplti. Wt would rimply ba ptid according to 
Iha boric f ocmula for giadt-lcvtU achkvad, with aao con- 
pamalioii if thoe it ro pada Itvtl inemat. 

Student profiitt through tht RLC win be monitoiod hf tha 
Piojej^t Diractor and each manager on a weekly baiii . Upon a fac- 
oraenditloa by the raanaftr that an RLC itudent be raaiiipart 
to the «i«iilar achbd aeoed-jle. we propoie that the manager and 
IVoject DIsoctor ihould meet with tha ttudent, and the ftudcnt'a 
principal and coumaUor to aeqoatot than with pcogiwt a:^ 
foaiduai probleau lamaiaini. One importaot Ainctios of aueh a 
naetii^ wiU ba 10 leamiia the ttudent that the aehool atalf ii on 
hb dde, aa he will have become eomrinsed the RLC ataff ii, and 
that there are people who will help him keep ftam getttag lo* to 
the Qfilam i^ain. Upon ftaatignment to the tehool we plan to 
mvird a haadtome "certificate of aehie^-ement**. 

It diould be remembeied that the itudent*t day to dny aca> 
denUe in eo l »eme n t will center around his two hour experience in 
the Rapid iMming Center and four houn of traditional chMroom 
Mthritltt. In order to diminish the pottibUity of hit learning ei- 
perienoee to the RLC*t becoming completely isolated ftrom hit 
rtgular claiffoom experience, the following procedures will be f ol* 
lowed to provide articulation between the two program! : 

1. A paid workshop of one day will be provided by the con- 
tractor to acquatot tcachen and administrative personnel 
with the objectivet, hinction, end operation of the Rapkl 
Leamtog Center concept 
8. The Rapid Learning Center Director will be to cotxitant 
cooiimiriration with the taachen of thote students who 
ait Mtigntd to the RLC to suggest and work cooperatively 
to developing meaningful learning activities to the science 
and abcial studies areas, to reinforce math and reading 
tkllla anphaiised to the RLC. 
S. Tht teachers whose Btudenta ate invohred to tha RLC pro- 
ptm will be asked periodically to suggest additional activ- 
Itiaa or materials which could be add ed to the RLC . 

4. Tht taatructional staff to each of the four schools will be 
aneouraged to use and become f^iliar with the materiala, 
haidware, and software to the RLC's. 

C TIM RahdtonMp of AchlevsMnt Teats to the Inetniettonal O^ae- 
llvttolTtsaffcanaScboolt. 

Tba Mtuit of the aaaturing iaatotimaata used to dtttRBine Ap 
chtoftaent fidn by the tbidenU assigned to the Rapid Leamtog Centeia 
wBI obvtoaidy be tztnmely important, torn both tht aeademk and the 
bnatoats potots o€ titw. 

Accoidii^, tt aicmt appropriate to caU totp qti^^ 
dtffentkt ach k e w na n t testt now b use to the thict Teiarkana school 
dictricta Iht qvMtton which must be Mked. of course, is whether theee 
iMtrureento do to fact adequately mesiure achievement of tht instrue- 
tiona! objrctives of the Texarkana schools 

After a vtry careful analysis of these three taaia by our staff • our 
tfffitathw eendiislon it that to tooM Important respecu they do not 

Our pilmaiy conesm k to the reading area, where we fSttl the cards 
wlB be stacked gainst our RLC populatton, or any other disndvantagad 
pofNilatkm f or that matter, by tttl questions which measure informa- 



tion and voeabulary which at beet it culturally biased, and at wont tcsth 
ovte subjset matter completely irrelevant to the instructional obJectivM 
of any ediool qrifettt to tht counby. 

ib eno^ of one «K ittit test itemt wbkdi w^ 
ta caliunBy«blaimd appoM A|)pendii 6. Clearly, a correct answer to 
Qiiestta No. 92 abechitely di^^ends on the diiM havtog been prevtously 
tBpotsd to tht okl B(«IMi nurasry ifaymt **tek 3e Nimble". Wt Issl 
this It a coMidcmbM jMur'*>^'>n on the port of the ttet author, uvtess 
tht tsat poputotion is piesomtd to bt white Anglo-SaKoh m lddlt <l ais. 

An «ttmpte of tset^^g over bielevtnt aubtect matter Is toduded ap 
ApptndiiT. I order to comprehend the meentog of thia psssigt quick- 
ly to this timed test the sbidtnt would ideally have a pilot's license and 
a working (kmiliarity with tiim«of-the^ntury idiomaii? Ipcutiohs no 
tongsr a veiy vital part of working English. Further, it would be a con: 
aiderable help if he weic ar.art of the fact that test authors have idio* 
syncnsist just like everyone else, and thus should not spend very much 
time puztUhg over the meantog of **gUp'*, a word not to be found even 
in Webster'^ 3rd Intematiort&I. 

We would agree with the test publishers who warn of the dangen 
inhersnt in "teaching to the test*' but for different reasons than theirs. 
They sxe most concerned about getting their carefully -normalitcd date 
aktwcd out of shape. 

We SIS more concerned about not wasting any of the student's ^ 
tiuEie, or ouiB, to teaching him material which is of liltle value to him for 
any puiposs other thsn passtog those achievement tests which art im- 

llMproblcm U pBrtkuIatSy acute m the ar^ of reading vocab^^ 
Wt coukl quite easily guarartce 12th grade achievement for all our stu- 
dents in this area by the simple expedient of teaching them only the 7S, 
92. or 114 words found to the achievement tesU to use to Texarkana. 
(8ttFiguis5) 

Another approach might be to teach them all the words on sll 
three tests. This would be a total of 277 woidi, not. 281, since as shown 
in Figuic 6 there are four words common to ons or more tests. (In this 
reject, ons mi^t believe tliat the simple working of statistical proba- 
bility would produce a greater commonality among measuring instru- 
mei^ts puiported to be measuring the same thing.) 

We wookl of course be the first to hokl that this approach wouM 
bt dishonest professionally, acientifically, totellectually, ethically, and 
tducattonsUy, 

Educationally, for the reason that only 25% of theae 277 words are 
indudsd in the Thomdike-Lcrge list of the fbst 4000 words important 
to a good working vocabuUry. 

We think that either of the following two approaches would baa 
aound SMthod of determining the working vocabulary most uaeful to 
the RLC poputotion to tht real worki, and then teaching that vocabu- 
hey. 

APPROACH NO. 1 

(How to Make It. But /ust Bai^) 

to thla approach. Dorsstt would pisform si vtwato 
of thst ratding material naost crucial to the sbidents' ftitust ability 
to obtato aii tocome, whether from gatohil employment or ftom 
government welfare, retirement or unemptoyment souices. These 
wbidi would be drawn from; 

L Ttxjifkana Gaxetie want ads 

t. Appiicstion forms of the nine laigevt employen in Texar- 
kana, plus the ar»M»nal and depot 

3. Fonns 

4. IRS Fonn 1040 A 

5. Unemployment Forms 
g. Welfare Fonns 



li NO. 2 

\Ui*vt to Acquiri* Lhu Saini' ViKuhulary in Diusc Who Will Make M) 

In tht& approBch, wt* would randomly sri 
high school ttudenu from the puputation not considered to be po* 
lenUal diopouts, higher-achieving peers of the RLC popula* 
lion. We would then employ these students for an intensive two- 
week period of t«f$ting and obeewation. They woidd be divided in- 
to seven) groups to check their knowledge of an 8000*word list 
derived from tiie middle-frequency range of the Thomdike-Lorge 

lift Atthe;endbfth»p«« 
pirk^ally«bucd list of the 4,000 

ing vocabulary correcting most closely with nominal success in the 

Texarkana Sihool», perhaps only half of which the Center assignees 

wou^ have mailable. \ 

In practice, after consulting with the Pr^^ 
stafi wi would tfx::t'ct to develop some Kind of synthesis of the above 
two approaches, anct ttien learh that vocabulary which results. 

But; sincif we arp not i.T'^ng to attempt merely to icach 277 
words Oi\ the three tesU ui use, or even 554 words counting parallel 
ifcsKis. DoracU v\i3I uui pfopt lyiiig con^rKiuzX pzymnnis solely to 
the vocabutary portion of Uio tests, but mstead are proposing/that we be 
paid on the basis of averaging the grade level on the Readir.s Compre* 
hension portion wiUa the vocabulary grad^levcl placement obtained 
from the respective vocaUulaiy test. 

~ :1n tte^ 

U> the sinpleyavetage of the Coinputatidna a«*M£ Applications (or Maths'^ 
matical Reasoning) portions of (he tests. In the case of the ITEP, we 
will use SRA*s "GrowtH FacU>r*' data to convert Itom standard scores 
'to grade^level equivaJenU;.,: . 

As thf ha^e Unr froi:^ >vhtt'h tu tMlculate achiKvemtrnt gain we will 
prop*^.w? u}»?ni; thi» .!ast •"rjiuinut teJiv aviministc-rod hy the re^ipoctive 
whooi-s coTTccii O for ?!i..t}rvo:*lng r>iuturation if considered recetsary 
by the pre je*: I «Mff and t.a outside fvaiuatiort team. ttV feel this wuu1>i 
be preferable to uf3rr/ini:it4'rir^ a new ti^t battery this f^^^ 

Wo would hke ti} make one reservation about computing individ- 
ual gain from (hi* nationally -normaljized tnitruments, however. Since 
Uiese tests are not corT<>cird fur gueiising it is quite possible for any giv- 
en student to produce a score indicating mid-4th to mid fith achieve- 
ment by pure ch^ncp. When our diagnostics point toward the likelihood 
that this hns ocrurred, our pro*i)f<t director will request a n^-test and if 
iRdtoatcd. the establishment of a new pro-ti*£t grade level. 

We would ^so like to mention that we have some reservations 
about the coniemplated sin -month rtitontion testing. Even the best stu- 
dents have learned by seventh grade that the system requires only that 
they be ubh: to retain the c!osircd ans^^'ers long enough to pass whatever 
exam i^ imposed tmd then forget them/'* Why i^iould we ask more of 
the RLC students than w*^ do of the high-sichievers? Perhaps a hotter 
measure of prograr.^ succ woutd h*» the simple observation that a giv- 
en student is .ii'.i»7.ifj?.' tor tovvmc bbc nvmlhs atu-r RLC-completion« i.e., 
he has rot dropptnl out. wluch is after ill the rsitintia! purpose o! the 
project. 

As aiot^d tif Ua..^fLd«>_noLoj.;L'^i^ of tl^c three t ests ir. 

asf to hi* f l'?aT!>* - uperMr lo Xt\t otltrrs, so we propoK leaving the tos*> 
novw in in th^ thri'o r/!hool distru-t^ unchangod. This will faci*ita!*' 
('orrcl.it Uir. .its:Uyv..» with p.'f va»us yfars. and will also mal;i» possiblt- i 
cross*r:OiTi'btion itmon^'ih* ii t\t* tnstruinor)t> wiiirh corilfj f;tit;;i;cti1 HXpa 
riorapprcaches (or .uci.u'!*iug y«'ars.''** 



C. SCHEDULE OF PERFORMANCE 

I. Start«upTime 

We tftl that our f iim is ih a unic|ue pbsitton to, effect the f aiit^ii;^^ 
possiblt start-up time in the Teiarkana project f s nottti previoiislyf^ 
bur ovindl tppioach will; make extensive tist of an educational vcioi>^^^ 
hm had undiw development for a number of years, the audio*v:isu9i:^ 
teaching machine The machme wa will use m Texarkana, the 
bttn in quantity production since etrly this year, and the fifty unit|^ 
planaed for tha ptolio^ be delivared in ainaiterof a ffe# diiyif af te^ 

In addilioni our EVCO division is probably moiv fii^ 
job Corps iMding find math syttem. io Im u*rfl for s^ 
gttuctionmthf tailiy. phases of the* 
la the <M»untry. wiU Mit^ ^ imf^en^ 

: ;- as rapidly aa. tbf :nMt«iala.can U^dal^ 

iBlalstintion'wju^ouats, - ' - ^^^^^ V--.";""-" -S.^^ 

For tjumple^ a latter of mtent on Aujpsst 26 tculdireaulvm^^^ 
llmlAtfy :RljC:'i^ iSsptenibarl6:::r^ 
V' :onlyvloVCbrps;faiBe^ 
, Wng materifV^ilP^ 
/ that it caight laka another 30/60 da^^ 
\;-.''^tiif:RLC», " ' '"•^^ 

;''.'":. :i.-'1imf per day/^- "■ ' r^^^^^ 

' rAS ROtad wli^^^ 
_ j^denttjto> 

\idhr^ing-'the:^ind^v 
,. ' . "baaed onrthair::Up^^^ nbtamed; attM^^:ii[t^m 

' ^Odti:|ntp:^vvluch;m 
.' ' ■ful averstWcontrolnii^ 

' ' 'pur prCMnt thinkiAg;.^t^ 

■ day for efcch sUident-At-raaiim^ 
^^e to; handle iip;t6 100 jptiu^ 

; day^tNrehy^permitti^ 

: /Atrther necessary atfdiilon:to'plitlcai;ll«^ 

■ ' . Then wa would, abo compare the. '66/!chtical<a|aaV- ifhirt!enUV;f^|i 
with the other 50 cff thi^ ;ipO critical caias. ai v^^ the lobotliin 
assignses. One of the hypotheses that wre^ then test te whether^^^^^^^^^^^ 
entr/ ability level or entry reading level is a bcttw predictor 
success in the RLC environment^ and determine the correlatiori be^ 

■ t»*een them. '■y:'^\^^ 

D. SUR-CONTRACTING ^■'^^■^■Sk 

No subcontractors are pro^ioied. Staff of wholly <)wned subs^diari*^^ 
and coatroiied non profit fiTfiJiatf^s are uonskleied t>(>r^n sitit!: Ocaa^^ 
tise of consultants who are on the staff of other firmi* or agenci^^s is jintii^ 
pated, and their resumes art; submittert in Appendix rof this propa^adi^'^ 

A ccniortium approach is not bting proposed fur *evefjiS wawti. JnJtti^ 
first place, our EVCO division has the kind of natiotui rcpv^tation far tciu^ 
tional innovation that hai resulted in many of the i\r t:i '^ho will projtoi^ 
J5L^??l!L^J^':?^JL? ha\ii:i ccnio to us for consult«f; 

services in the fiold of prupanu*d in$tPiCticin,l«Mi:n;:!^ movhui^sT^nd^S 
putcr'£6f Ulod ;r!<Uucti6n osor the pust few years. As a.r<..;nl» > ure 
ly fanuliar With the probli-ns major coon>rat ions ! a iVi c onsort iuii'^^^ 
proaches, due to pmomA th^sMcos, iliiftin;; l«'v»^;, of jnimr^r^nvn; coii^jV;? 
meni, disagreements cn ;>l.iUi:o|»hy and i v>llc> t :4nil >r c-:.. Furt'v^ii ^it UmjK^ 
at first. the st:te of our 7c!<art;una staff w.^Mj^* n>i:jtjv»«> .;»rtuj!: titvlpr flvv^ 
Cffcum^cances we .se«» no rt-UHon to ask the fxo;ci i Miu^^'t to tjr Sr-AVtYii^^ 
ployees of two or moro compoiilM; Finally, we h»ve availabliiC'tS^'feiiig 
consulting servkek of niaay of :he f >*«;m<3st, p^o; !** i^ the wuntry^ir^^jl? 
ynrious disciplines whi«:h witl bo invoKtti in thi* r.rcj.H»ij!i^j»«i;j^ 
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K (Xil'YHfaHT!; AND PATENTS 

l^trnt mhu on tquipmi nt tHiich hm bttn dmioptd or duclostd tn 
>.«mtt*a iMtnit jttomflyi «ft ntemd. Copyn^to on eiiitini or devtlop- 
ijii r.i..'i proKrami prior to contrtce date will bt inmod. at wiU copyrighti on 
.I'tiAl ^lfvc d with DotMtt londt Rtghtt lo nuttenal dcvtloptd for the 
I . A.irkjtu p!0)ut by tptcifieaUy Milgnid fUndi will hit |nnt«d to th« Tti 
4itM<rui vhc^:* ui; Kletitd to the public domain It » undHitood that pub 
h^mtMw right on as,:ecU of the project wiU notmally be at tha approval of the 
Kxiwuttvi; Committee 

PArail. STAFF AND CORPORATE EXPERIENCE 



4 CKNERAt 

i»evr>r«3 .-nemben of the staff we have aiaembled fov the Texarkana pro* 
jrct have worked on ptojtcti as neariy aimilar to the p to p oitd one at have 
hefctofore occumd. It U understood and agreed that aIletiff««i«nedwiU 
he fuhj«ct to the approval of the Encutive CommiHee. 

A« noted e«rttcr« I>bnett*t EVCO divuton haa a conaidtnble experience, 
Mui nitlona! repuUtion. In dei^gning and inplementlBg fautzuctlonal vystema 
and ant*.ri«H for disad^'aniased populatiOK^. Our programing itaff, directed 
by P?. Jcncs L. Svsn»« has devoted a largi- percentuge of it» effort! In recent 
yeait to work in the field of programed instnactloa, with emphaala on im- 
pcoving t?3e techn:;{ues orindividuaUaing initmctioa for urban ghetto, vwb 
CeT|u, Bttr: au of Indian AffUn, and other tuch popuMona. (Plcaae refer to 
Apiviw^iz 9 for a complsteXy vmoHdtrd teitlBonial to Or. Evana* reputation 
lothiaarf^) 

Some of our more recent pn^eda in thli fiekl fawlude: 
1. A teaching madtine study for the Job Corpe, in whk-h the uae of 
different t^/pes of teaching machinet woe compared to the use . 
cf a pro|Tamed textb.'^ok format. For thia project. «k« developed 
a mor? ad\anrci ri>'>h progiwn than that being Lsed In tha Job 
C'jT^i. Ws are p;opc.;ing the us** of this proipim m ihe Texarkana 
^ject 

7. D.-vt.'^opnRf'Qt i»Z ai' nf the staff iraining material U^ely in pro* 
vt vl t.*<2t»i: /ormat) for uie w tJ>e Job Ccrpt> to train in* 
. ' -I'-wfs vh^ - ^^i'jnrienlatic"? of the ri¥adlng. miith. ard voratioral 
4 ' x.it'or t^^ui. Over 80^ cf the basic mat*, mttxeruls them* 
i •* iv f 1 >'i-* ' iv • n prc»ETW.*-> were cr;prh;?y dev>M:)ped under 

«' - cCi^m ^..i i = . oni^tfatio.': of a i>st«m ti> teach basic data* 
^n.»ceisift^ U* !.:;)>-^rhool juniors aikl ten ion, for the Butl*mU of 
Inoijtfl A/iiors. 

4. A syttem for cor.ipivtely indlvidualUing instruction at tlie elamen* 
Uv>' level, thro ^^h Ute uat of complltc^mcd£itcd inHfuctiott techni* 
quet. (See attac^jnenta for a description of tha bletnpiDiect) 

&. A major contract (with the McGraw-Hill Book Co.) for the develop- 
ment of an extensive lerica of early readmg matcrult for the K-2 
levels and Head Start projeeti. Theae lechniqiuea and mattriala vriU 
be directly applicable to the Texarkana projKt when it is expanded 
to include Grades l-~6 

is. The dmlopmcnt zt a programed ;iHtniction course ui Reading 
( f .^r -i>h«'fts..'>}i int«rr.ded iinmari^y for :fi^ivan^;^ged populations 
;a; ' - r i' this prcgrim. oth.r f;ir. <icr cv n .*orpp4ny, is 
',. '^*»«rm% Corpora' ..n • 

li *• •.•.a!ij».£' »i Cri .'owix Ciic :*i i^nuJ - fvw*. Ir*;. to 'bi?|irupO!k'd 
• wi bt cwi|iletc Appendix J iii\4.: . «• s ihir r,ua!^*V;;itivir.j of tho 
f . " • ,{T%\Ji doijjfn, 4ix»yct ;knd tcMrr»l t» • «y?tm and cK^iration cf thi» 
K9;.*M L*-i'ii*''^ CeniAJt. The Chaam.in »nd f'^ttdenl of the pareit corpora* 
^rm^\x\ at leul one day in five at th>* Center. An exp'^rienced pro* 
f(*^v<*jrA! I)i^ vcur and Asustani Dvcwlor V' ii he present. The principals of 
IJVCt) 7.'Ut Msv ? in eyitem deeign and will be frequent, visiting coordinators |g 
N%.j/;rA;]<iu. VdailingukiiffdnMterofcomiullantatmany of them who have 



natkinai icputaHona in the fleSd cf dropouti»fvention, will aid the pr*jjcct. ' 
The Donatt piognmmg diiodor wiU regu^iy direct prcgrH2o vai::'^tior. 
opeittioBg ii Teiifkana It ii aatictpitod that company expenditures for 
equtpaaat wd prapim tatprntBeoto dinctly related to the propim will 
ooniume txpandttima com,:)inble to the contract total itself. It isdifftcult 
to coaoelei of i policy invoMng aoit atrenuout and concentrated effort 
tern i«y QigHtetioa than thiit which if ptaof^ by this company . A meaa- 
iBt , n ^ oottadtaaot of tUa, company to the development of educaUonal 
tich]iolo0 wqr bo obtained by notit^ that in the 12 yeah that DoneU 
Ingfawoi iod piopimmem have been working on media and progiams, more 
lhaa $2 ailUoQ woftti of labor tad other cofti, if paM it present rates, have 
been t xp wdid. This li sevani timet the preaent net worth of the company . 
Mottovtr, nesf^ 100 Dorsatt itaff ait presently at work solely on teaching 
machinei (about 35) and pvoparis (about 60), which we understand is moilb 
than any oth« otganiiatioA. 
C. ORGANIZATION FOR PROJECT 

In a very real and literd tense, the chairman and president of the parent 
company, Mr. L. <j. Dorsatt* vrill serve as senior project director. He will 
have the setvicH of Or. Jamef t. Evans as aenior project coordinator, and as' 
chairman of our board of consultants. Mr. C. J. Donr.eUy, who is an acknow- 
ledged expert in the field of teaching machines and computer-aislstedinstnic- 
tion« and who has directed tliree of th^ EVCO projects diicu^d earlitf . will 
be the resident director in Texarlcana, His aasistant wUl be Mr. Jack Tanner, 
until recently employed with the Center for the Study of the Unemployed at 
New YoHi Univeiiity. 

The board of con^ultanta who have agreed to work with us on the Tex- 
arkantf project at present includes: 

1. Dr. Richard Tvt^- * University of Arkansas 

2. Dr. Kent Rice • University of Arkansu 

3. Dr. Tom Roberts * Southern Methodist University 

4. Dr. Don Reynolds • University cf Oklahoma 

5. Dr. Gerald Kowilx - University of Oklahoma 

6. Or. J. M. Rp^a! • t/niversCy of lUiunb 

7. Dr. Lloyd Homrnc - Weiitin^housf^ Learning Ccr^om:ion 

8. Mr. K. Kam^rmsR • Wes:i^gtiouii* Fduoational Advancement Cent^n 

5^. Mr. James C. OiUi^ • i^uaV 'y E Jucalion D n'cU>pn;<»nt 

10. Mr. Joseph H. K!irk>s • H ^/less-Associates (fnnrerly with the Draj vi 
CorTecti(/tia2 instituted 

Ciher individuals 'Abot- Miliicc i..»^d consiutuuion wiil srfk wiSl fc- Cknr, 

Sr.idc'T (OHiehonw VrKeiiity). HxnM Schi-*ihe?(SKA;. VrankS»'ivm40ff«( i' 

of K>.hicaiioiU and B. Skiiir.er \ Harvard). 

The projf^tit orgnnizatton chart i> ihown in Viffiu S. 
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SUBCONTRACT BETVEBN THE LEA FOR THE 
TEXARKANA DROPOUT PREVENTXOM PR06RAH AND 
D0»3ETT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS, INC. 



Purpose 

^Thla subcontract Is based upon the RPP dated 6-10*69 » issued by 
the LEA» the proposal subaltted by Dorsett. and ft vatually agreed 
upon Letter of Intent. It Is Intended to stipulate the scope of work^ 
responsibilities, and obligations assumed by both parties, but to the 
extent that further details are required to interpret siatters arls* 
ins under It the abOTe documents are Incorporated by reference. 

I. Period of Contractual Obligation 

The period of contractual obligation begins Septeolber 10 » 1969 sad 
extends until June 5* 1970. 

XI. Previous Obliieation 

The grant terns and conditions of grant i OBa-0<-9«l300lt5-3360 Project 
f 13-0045 between LEA, Texarkana, Arkansas School District I 7 and 
the U. S. Office of Education are incorporated hei'ein by reference 
and made a part of this contract. 

III. Oeneral Scope of Work Assumed by Dorsett 
Dorsett agrees: 

a. to organise and operate the instructional coRtponent of the first 
phase of the TexarScana DroDout Prevention Progrr.a« 

b. to provide instruction In basic reading, math and study skills 
to a minimum of 200 students. The study skills may be measured by 
Inference of the achievement in math and reading areas* 

c. to hire and train local personnel, if possible these people will 
tome from the target area, as para-professionals in the operation of 
the instructional program. 

d. to utilise at least 20 teachers and adnlnistrators from thepartlei- 
patlng school systems who will work part-time in the instructional 
program and will facilitate the comtemplated transfer of the D(;'2>sett 
material to the Texarknna Rapid Learning Centers. Their fi^st hand 
knowledge of the nature and extent of academic problems unique to the 
Texarkana schools will be useful to the contractor. 

e. to operate centers at locations mutually agreeable to the parties. 

IV. SELECTION OF STIIDEHTS 

a. All students who participate in this inst^ctional program will 
have grade level deficiencies, in reading and sfath, of 2^0 or sore 
aa determined by the Iowa Test of Basic Skills or the SRA Tests. 
Further, all of these students will have no less than the minimum 
Intelligence Quotient, es determined by Lorge Thomdlke and SRA Ability 
Quotient, of a regularly enrolled student as required by the two 
school districts, seventy in Texas and seventy«flve in Arkansas, by 
the ProJ<ict :o.nager^ent Office or its delegated representative. 

b. AU students Vrho participate in the first phase of this instruct- 
ional proGrdiR will come from grades 7-12 In the regular school system. 

c. The make^ip of the first 200 students will consist of approximately 
equal numbers of volunteers, students assigned hy counselors, and 
students ra!vJomly selected from those with a grade level deficiency 
of 2.0 or more. 

d. The r;al;eup of any group of students beyond the initial 200 will be 
similar tc that of the first 200, or will have characteristics deter- 
mined by the LEA and stipulated by the reference material. *(RFP, 
Dorsett *s iK^oposal» and the Letter of Intent). 
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V% Testing 

a. The entry status for each student will be determined by the most 
lucent test. The Texai^kana Arkansas school system used ITBS Form 3 
and the Liberty Eylau school district used SRA Achievement Series 
Fora D. These tests were given the first week of October » 1969 • In all 
cases the tests were given on a group basis and the counselors In the 
Individual schools administered the tests. The sane conditions will 
exist for the post«-test as was the case In the pre^-test. 

b. The parties agree that Dorsett will have the option to ask for 
retestlng or adjustment to entry level standing determined by pre- 
tests where Its diagnostic test shows a substantial difference and 
that the pre-test may have been insensitive to the actual grade level 
deficiency when the deficiency Is 2.0 grade levels or more.. Olag* 
nostlc test given by Dorsett should be administered under conditions 
similar to chat of the initial pre^test. Further, Dorsett will not- 
ify the LSA as to what diagnostic test will be used and will allow 
observation of the testing by theProJect r'anager or the Internal 
Evaluator. The negctiatlon of the interprotatlbn of these tests will 
be handled by Dorsett *s representative and the Project Manager with 
the help of the Internal Evaluator. Pinal detern«ination of ^vhether 
re-test wMl be given will rest with «the Project Kanjiger.: ^ 

e. Exit level achievement vrill be determined by the ITBS or SHA tests 
—^^administered by a delegate of the LEA. 

d. It is the responsibility of the LEA to report In writing the' test 
results for each student to Dorsett. Results of testing conducted by 
Dorsett will be conveyed to the LEA in the form of written reports to 
be the basis for each monthly evaluation. While Dorsett may not ad« 
minister tests comparable to entry or exit, national norm teste; 
it will continually obtain progress, check tests for each aubjeet unit. 
The number of such tests successfully completed by each assignee and 
the scores will be Included in the Dorsett monthly report* 

VI. Attendance of Students 

a. Withdrawal from the Dropout Prevention Program may occur under the 
following circumstances and Dorsett will be paid on the hourly basis. 

(1) Stadents move out of participating school districts. 

(2) Student is chronically truant as defined by locally applicable 
regulations. Regulations being that a student be present 50$ of any 
grade marking period. 

(3) Student suffers prolonged period of illness. Sane. regulations 
as truancy. 

(k) Student is removed from prograr^ on the mutual agreement of the 
LEA and Dorsett. A student will be considered a legitimate withdrawal 
if he enrolls in the program, participates for a minimum of ten hours 
of Instruction, and withdraws from the program for any of the above 
reasons. If the student is In the RLC for less than ten hours, no 
payment will be made to Dorsett. 

b. In the event that a student withdraws from the program, the LEA 
will, whenever possible or practical, fill the empty slot with an« 
other student, no later than 30 days before the termination of the 
grant June 5 i 1970} . Low academic performance will not be considered 
an adequate reason for withdrawal from the program until the parties 
to this contract mutually agree. 

VII. Cost of Mobile Facilities and Refurbishing 

a. Dorsett will assume the cost of providing one mobile facility 
during Phase I of this project to be used as an instructional center 
at the Texarkana Arkansas High School. Two of the four or more 
Rapid Learning Centers operated by Dorsett are to be refurbished 
rooms in existing schools. Two or more of the Kapld Learning Centers 
may be operated in mobile classrooms provided by Dorsett and for 
which a monthly rental allowance of $95.00 per mobile classroom will 
be paid by the project. At any time during the contract poriod the 
LEA may purchase these mobile classrooms at Dorsett 's actual cost 
less accumulated rental payments. 
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VI II . Method of Cost Relaburseffient 

a. Z:i eon:>l<!eratlon for services rendered, Dorsett will be compen- 
sated on the basis of actual student successful perforrrance not 
to ?xc€cd ?335.CCO,00 m total and subject to reduction on failure 
tc obr&in aohievements or performance* 

b. The student 4>erformance differential is determined by subtracting 
the entorlng grcdc level achievenent in rath and reading frons the 
exit level. Entry status and exit status are baaed on the SRA and 
ITBS testa as weighted on a basis to be determined no later than 
February 1, 1970. This procedure will be applied to all assignees 
except ^withdrawals » and a small number of students, assigned by non« 
random procedures » to be mutually agreed by the parties to this 
contract » for whose learning services Dorsett will be reimbursed at 
the average hourly rate of other students. 

e. Dorsett will be compensated on the basis of obtaining one grade 
level Increase per subject area In eighty hours of Inatructional 
eonter study for $80.00, or proportionally for each fraction thereof. 
For students requiring wotb or less than 60 hours per subject grade 
loveX increase, the payment to Dorsett per subject grade level incr- 
ease will vary according to the formula $80.00 x 80 hours divided 
by actual study hours required per subject grade level increase. 
According to thla formula, one grade level increase per subject area 
In 110 hours of instruction would cost $58.16« Both parties agree 
that $106.67 for 60 hours represents the upper limit of the cost 
reimbursement formula and that if over 110 hours of inatruction are 
required, the payment for a grade level increase will be reduced 
by $1.00 per hour for every hour over 110* Thla payment schedule 
will result in no payment to the contractor if 16B or more hours are 
required for one grade level achievement . 

d. Monthly progress payments may be made to Dorsett for relmburse- 
sient of not more than an estimated B5% of direct and indirect costs 
incurrevl by Dorsett <fdr its* operations, provided further that the 
paymcTdts do not exceed the estimated accruals to Dorsett for grade 
level gains, based on sampling &ests or progress check tests, in the 
professional Judgement of the Project Director. It is noted that 
repeated testing with the same or similar teat Instruments used for 
final audit on atudent disassignment would contaminate the validity 
of results^ so different testa must be used for Interim evaluation. 

IX. Availability and Cost of Capital Equipment 

a. Dorsett agrees to sell 95 units of the Dorsett M86 Teaching Mach- 
ines at a unit price of $200.00 for a total of $19*000.00. All 
equipment win carry standard warranty. In the event that the con- 
tractor fails to achieve substantial gains in the program Dorsett 
will repurchase the equipment at full price 

b. During the period of this contract, Dorsett is responsible for 
the full maintenance and upkeep of the Dorsett manufactured equip- 
atent* In accordance to the standard one year warranty, repairs 
will be made on a 24 hours basis or another N66 machine will take 
Its place. An adequate amount of supplies and parts for the M86 
will be available. The training of local personnel for maintenance 
of the M86 will also be part of the progran. 

X. Pse of Consultants Listed in the Dorsett Proposa l 

It l3 understood that all key consultants or persons of rtmilar 

status and 3taff ir.enibers listed In the Contractor Proposal will be 
usod on vorkins level, including site visits. Deletion or add- 
itlrn or corzcuitants nust bo r.utually 'agreed upon by both parties. 
Cnc TsJ:^ r^u:.t satis fl^^l as to the active rartlclpation of those 
cv.::i;I':n .r.a ur.o*:; ty tne Contractor. Dr. Jasnes L. Evans will be an 
act^vc^ fi::r. frequent contributor tc this program. 
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XI. Availability of Instructional Materials 

a. Materials to be used In this instructional program will 'substan- 
tially duplicate that listed in the Dorsett Proposal. 

b. Dorsett will provide materials for medium and high achieving stu- 
dents and will have such material available at the instructional 
centers for testing with a sample population no later than April . 30 j 
1970. 

XII. Community and Public Relations 

a. The LEA Is responsible for Informing parents j instructional cen- 
ter employees, and students about testing procedures, scheduling, 
dismissal, and progress reports. 

b. All official press releases concerning this program should orig- 
inate from LEA. 

XIII Review of Contract 

The parties a^ree that from time to time the LEA may review 

progress on the program and ask for contract amendments if reasonably 

anticipated progress Is not being obtained, 

XIV. Applicable Statutes 

In ease of conflict arising under this contract the laws of the 
St»te of Arkansas will prevail. Unless otherwise stipulated, parties 
will be bcujid by the request for proposal and the proposal of the 
Contractor. 

XV. Officials Not to Benefit 

No member of or delegate to Congress, or resident commissioner, 
shall be admitted to any share or part of this contract, or to any 
benefit that may arise therefrom; but this provision shall not be 
construed to extend to this contract if made with a corporation for 
its general benefit. 

XVI. Covenant Against Contingent Fees 

The Contractor warrants that no person or selling agency has 
been employed or retained to solicit or secure this contract upon an 
agreement or understanding for a commission, percentage, brokerage, 
or contingent fee, excepting bona fide employees or bona fide estab-^ 
llahed commercial or selling agencies maintained by the Contractor 
for the purpose of securing business . For breach or violation of 
this warranty the Fiscal Agent shall have the right to annul this 
contract ;/lthout liability or in its discretion to deduct from the 
contract price or consideration, or otherwise recover, the full am- 
ount of such commission, percentage, brokerage, or contingent fee. 

XVII. Equal Employment Opportunity 

(Section 202, Executive Order 11246, September 24, 1965, 30 FR 11269) 

"During the performance of this contract, the contractor agrees as 
follows:" 

^*(1) The contractor will not discriminate against any employee 
or applicant for employment because of race, creeds color, or national 
origin. The contractor vill take affirmative action to ensure that 
applicants are employed, and that employees are treated during em- 
ployment, without regard to their race, creed, color, or national 
origin. Such action shall include, but not be limited to the follow- 
ing: employment, upgrading, demotion, or transfer, recruitment ad- 
vertising; layoff or termination; rates of pay or other form?* of com- 
pensation; and selection for training. Including apprenticeship. The 
contractor agrees to post In coni^picuous places, ^.vailable to em- 
ployees and applicants for employment, notices to be provided by the 
contractlns officer setting forth the provisions of this nondiscrim- 
ination clause. 
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"(2) The contractor wlll» In all solicitations or advertisements 
for employees placed by or on behalf of the contractor^ state that 
all qualified applicants will receive consideration for enploysent 
without regard to race, creed color^ or national origin. 

"^O) The contractor will send to each labor union or represent 
tatlve of workers with which he has a collective bargaining agree- 
nent or other contract or understanding » a notice » to be provided by 
the agency contracting officer advising the labor union or workers* 
representative of the contractor's commitments under Section 202 of 
Executive Order No. 11246 of September 24 » 1965i and shall post copies 
of the notice in conspicuous places iavallable to employees mnd appa- 
ll cants for employment. 

"(4) The contractor will comply with all provisions Qf Executive 
Order No. 112li6 of September 24^ 1965 » and of the rules » regulations » 
and relevant orders of the Secretary of Labor. 

"(5) The contractor will furnish all Information and reports re- 
quired by Executive Order No. 11246 of September 24 « 1965 » and by the 
rules » regulations » and orders of the Secretary of X#abor» or pursuant 
thereto, and will permit access to his books, records, and accounts 
by the contracting agency and the Secretary of Labor for purposes of 
investigation to ascertain compliance with such rules, regulations 
and orders. 

^(6) In the event of ihe contractor's noncoBq>lianoe with the 
nondiscrimination clauses of this contract or with any of such rules 
regulations, or orders ^ this contract may be cancelled, terminated 
or suspended in whole or in part and the contractor may be declared 
Ineligible for further government contracts in accordance with pro^ 
cedures authorized in Executive Order no. 11246 of September 24,1965 
and such other sanctions may be imposed and remedies invoked as pro- 
vided In Executive Order No. 11246 of September 24, 1965, or by rule, 
regulation, or order «of the Secretary of Labor, or as otherwise pro- 
vided by law. 

**(?) The contractor will Include the provisions of Paragraphs (1)' 
through (7) in every subcontract or purchase order unless exempted 
by rules, regulations, or orders of the Secretary of Labor issued 
pursuant to Section 204 of Executive Order No. 11246 of September 24, 
1965, so that such provisions will be binding upon each subcontract 
or vendor. The contractor will take such action with respect to any 
subcontract or purchase order as the contracting agency may direct as 
a means of enforcing such provisions including sanctions for noncom- 
pliance: Provided ^ however, that in the event the contractor becomes 
Involved in, or Is threatened with, litigation with a subcontractor 
or vendor as a result of such direction by the contracting agency, the 
contractor may request the United States to enter into such litigation 
to protect the Interest of the United States.^ 

XVIII. Certification of Non-Segregated Facilities 

The contractor or subcontractor certifies that he does not main- 
tain or. provide for his employees any segregated facilities at any 
of his establishments, and that he does not permit his employees to 
perfora their services at any location, under his control, where 
segregated facilities are maintained. He certifies further that he 
will not maintain or provide for his employees any segregated fac- 
ilities at any of his establishments, and that he will not permit his 
employees to perform their services at any location under his control, 
where segregated facilities are maintained. The contractor or sub- 
contractor agrees that a breach of this certification is a violation 
of the Equal Oppor^unlty clause in this contract. As used in this 
certification, the term "segregated facilities" means any waiting 
rooms, work areas, rest rooms and wash roqms, restaurants and other 
eating areas, time clocks, locker rooms and other storage or dressing 
areas, parking lots, drinking fountains, recreatl6n or entertainment 
O ^as, transportation, and housing facilities provided for employees 
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which are segregated by explicit directive or are In fact segregated 
on the basis of, race, creed, color, pr national origin, because of 
!iablt, local custor., or otherwise. Kc further agrees that (except 
v.'here he has cfctalred Identical certifications from proposed sub- 
contractors for npeclflc tl»Tie periods) will obtain identical cer- 
tification.-? Vrom proposed subcontractor? prior to the award of sub- 
contracts exceocLlr,^ $10,j:k\00 v/hlch are not exempt from the- pi^ovi>- 
ions of the 2qi;c.i Opportunity Clause; th?.> he will retain such Qer- 
tlflcatlons Ir. hia f'jles; .?,nd th?.t he ivliJ forward the follcv^lng 
notice such proposed r>ubcontrac;;ors (excep^ v/here the proposed sub- 
contractors have submitted Identical certifications for specific 
tine periods): 

XIX, Notice to Prospective Subco.ntractors of Requirement for Certi^ 
f Icatlons of Nonsegregated Facilities 

A Certification of Nonsegregated Facilities i as required by the 
Kay 9, 1967, order (32 ?.R. 7^39. May 19, 1967) on EUninatlon of 
Segregated Facilities, by the Secretary of Labor, must be submitted 
prior to the award of a subcontract exceeding $10,000.00 which is 
not exempt from the provisions of the Equal Opportunity clause. The 
certification may be submitted either for each subcontract or for all 
subcontracts during a period (i.e., quarterly, semiannually, or 
annually). 

Note: The penalty for making false statements in offers in prescribed 
In 18 U.S.C 1001. 
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AGREEMENT 



This AsreeaenC aade this day of Septesber, 1970, between the Board 

of Educatloa of Grand Rapids , Michigan » hereinafter referred to as the District, 
and Coablned Xotlvatlon Education Systeas^ Inci hereinafter referred to as 
the Conpany* 

VHERSAS^ the District has been duly empowered to enter into this contract 
with the Co&pany to provide .reading and math izaprovement programs at the South 
Middle School^ the school year cosaencing on the 26th day of August^ 1970 and 
terminating on the 11th day of June^ 1971; and * , * 

WHEREAS » the District is presently controlling and operating the South 
Middle School and is able to^ and shall» furnish sufficient space within such 
school including all utilities » laaititenance and janitorial services for the 
conduct of classes and other instructional services to be conducted by the 
Company as provided herein; « 

;(0W» THEREFORE^ in consideration of the several agreements herein 
contained » the District and the Company hereby agree as follows: 

!• TEACHERS 

A* The District shall provide a Program Director » four (A) qualified 
teachers and ton para-*pro£cssionals who shall be assigned to the 
* 'Combined Motivation Education Program. 

!• The District shall have the responsibility for payricnt of all 
normal fringe benefits as well as the issue of salary checliSe 
Said teachers and para**professionals are not now» nor will they 
be» loaned or borro\7cd employees but» in all respects » shall 
. .be employees of the District » and nothing contained herein shal 
be construed so as to make said teachers or para-professionals 
"loaned" or "borrowed" employees of the Cor.pany. Costs 
incurred by the District will be deducted from the payr:ent to 
the Company as indicated In V.A* 

2* If » at any time during the term of this contract » any or all 
of the teachers and/or para-professionals supplied by the 
District shall request ^ or be requested by the Company or the 
District! discontinue their services under this Agreement » 
the District * shall i:rj:;cdiately supply the Conpany with a 
replacement for such teacher (s) or para'-professlonal(s). 

3# In the event the District shall desire the removal of a teacher 
Program Mana.^er, or para-professional tror^ the Company's 
program, it shall first consult with the Conpany, 



. B« The Cosipany shall provide all necessary instructional material 
and assistance for and in the conduct of its Combined Kotivacion 
Education Progran^i hereinafter referred to as G<ZP» for the • 
improveaent of reading and mathematical levels of students placed 
In said program at the South Middle School. 

IZ« STUPEirr SELECTION . The District shall select a sufficient nucber of 
students to provide the equivalent of 1200 student units* who shall 
be placed in the CMEP to be conducted by the Company. 

A. Students shall be initially selected for this program by the 
District on the basis of a mutually agreed upon Standardized 
Achievement Test. 

1« Those students selected on this basis shall be the ones 

performing at the lowest level on that test, so that the total 
number of students shall comprise all those students at the 
lowest level. 

« 

. B* The Company t within the first 30 calendar days after assignment 
to the CM£P» shall have the right on the basis of emotional or 
mental reasons unrelated to th<t standardized test results to refuse 
up to, and including , ten per cent (10%) of the students selected 
and, in the event this right is exercised, the District shall 
.select replacements from the remaining students, excluding those 
. so refused within five (5) school days of the date o£ the refusal. 

1. The District shall have the right to reject the Company's 
refusal to accept such students up to one-half (1/2) of the 
above ten per cent (10%). In this event, the Company shall be 
paid for such students on the basis of the mean gain of CMEP 
students exclusive of those students refused by the Company 
and rejected by the District. 

2. No payment will be made for rejected students. 

C. In special cases, a student may be dropped or added to the CMEP 
upon mutual agreement of the Principal and the Program Director. 

IIZ« FACILITIES . The District shall provide the equipment and facilities 
as set out as start-up costs in Appendixes A and 3 to the Proposal 
dated July, 1970, at South Middle School during the term of this 
Agreement as its sole cost and expense, which equipment and facilities 
shall remain the property of the District. 

IV« PROGRAM . The Company shall conduct its reading and math remediation 
program known as the CMEP at the school s.ite during the term of the 
school year commencing August 26, 1970 and terminating June 11, 1971. 
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* One student unit equals one student enrolled in one subject for one class 
period each day for one school year. 



A. 




A« The Company shall train four (4) teachers, as supplied 
by the District under the provisions of ' Article I, v;ho 
shall be responsible for the conduct of teaching the 
program. Training shall be conducted at the school site 
beginning August 17, 1970 and ending August 28, 1970. 

. B. The Company shall use its own methods and procedures of 
instruction in the conduct of its CMEB. 

C« The Company shall evaluate and test all students in its 
classes at least once every thirty (30) school day period 
and shall maintain daily progress records on each indivi- 
dual student at company expense/ all of which shall be 
\ made available to the District upon request at the office 
of the Program Director. 

D« The Company shall provide theDistrict with cost effective- 
ness information on the instructional program. 

B. The Company shall assume all costs and responsibilities 
for the training of the CMS? management program. ;\ 

-.1 • . , ' . 

P. The Company shall establish with South Middle School a 
schedule and program of trahsitioh of the^^s^^ 
District. 

G. The Company shall bear all direct operational c63ts of 
the program, including salaries, consumable materials, 
public relations, recordkeeping, reporting, menagement 

and staff development. 

■ * •■ . ' . •. • " - 

H. . The Company shall conduct necessary programs to communi- 

cate the CMEP to the community, parents and school people, 

V. SCHEDULE OF FEES 

A. The District shall pay the Company the sum of $6.00 per 
student for each one-tenth (1/10) "of Grade Level Increase 
in each student's mathematical ability and $6.00 per stu-* 
dent for each one-tenth (1/10) of Grade Level Increase 
for each student's reading ability, figured to the near- 
est tenth achieved by each of the students in the CMSP, 
but, in no event shall said sum exceed $164,000.00 less 
salaries paid teachers, ?:.ra-professionals and Program 
Director, and fringe benefits paid to Frogram Director 
only. ' 

1. The base (or starting point) for the grade level 
of each of the students for mathematics and read- 
ing shall be determined by his individual perfor- 
mance on the mutually agreed upon standardized 
. test, administered at the commencement of the 
school year. 

a. For the purposes of determining the true 
base level of those students who fail to 
meet "chance level" (i.e. frequency expec- 
tancy « number of distra ctions, multiplied / 
by the number of items on the test) , those ^ 
students will be rotcstcd at tho next lower 
level test and that shall be the student's 
base grade level. 



2» Grade Level Increase (Grade Score Increase) in 
mathematics and reading , shall be determined at 
the end of instruction at which time the mutually 
.* agreed upon standardized test shall be admini- 
stered, except for those students who initially 
failed to meet "chance level/' and they shall be 
tested on the basis of the next lower level test, 

3-. If, after the grading of the test at the end of 

the instruction period, any amounts shall be payable 
to the Company as provided in A above, the total 
amount so determined shall be paid by the District 
■ to the Company within ten (10) days of the receipt 
of such computations from the Company and certifi- . 
cation by a mutually agreed upon third party evalua- 
tion specialist, less any amounts paid by the Dis- 
trict under Article 1/ but, in no event shall such 
total amount exceed the sum of $164,000.00. 

• 

4« In addition to all other payments, the District 
agrees to pay according to the following schedule, 
and pursuant to the following conditions:* 

a. . If the District shall fail to supply students 

to the Company as iset out in Article II/ the 
District shall pay an amount equal to the pay- 
ment based upon the mean Grade Level Increase 
per day per student to be computed at the end 
of the ISO day period as set out in Article 
Section A, Paragraph 3 to the Company fcr each • 
such student for every school day v;hich the 
. District failed to supply such student, not 
including five school days allotted herein to 
the District for the supplying of such student. 

b. If any student fails to attend the classes of 
CMEP for a total in e^ccess of ten (10) days 
during the course of the 180 day school year/ 

. , the District shall pay the Company an amount 
equal to one-half (1/2) of the mean rate pay- 
ment based upon the mean Grade Level Increase 
per day per student to be computed at the end 
of the 180 day period , as set out in Article 
V/ Section A, Paragraph 3/ for each such stu-. 
dent per each day in excess of the ten (10) 
days which he failed to attend the classes. 

c. In no event shall the payments under this 
paragraph, when added to the payments under 
Section A of this Article, exceed $164,000.00. 

Administration of pre- and post-tests shall be the 
responsibility of the District; only the District, the 
Company or a mutually agreed third party shall test or 
supervise the giving of such tests. 

It is agreed that neither the District nor the Corapany 
will be liable for loss, ' damage/ detention or delay, 
resulting from causes beyong their reasonable control. 



D* In the event this Agreement cannot be performed because 
of strikes, lockouts, acts of God or any other cause 
not the fault of the Company, the District shall pay 
to the Company the sums of sixty-seven cents ($.67} 
per student unit per day for each day that the Compary 
did perform under this Agre,ement« 

ZN WITNESS. WHEREOF, the parties have set their hands the day 
and year above written,. 



GRAND RAPIDS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



-COMBINED MOTIVATION EDUCATION 
SYSTEMS « INC. 
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APPENDIX S 
AGREEMENT 

This Agreement, date d j ^^^^J isJMilLigw (1) f ilroy Unified School -5- 
District (SCHOOL), 7663 C$/urcA Str6^r^ilroy^d*lifornia 45020. and 
<2) Westinghouse Learning Corporation^TriiTg) ^f^elav/are Corporation 
with headquarters at 100 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10017. 

It contains all the terms and conditions under which WLC will provide and 
the SCHOOL will purchase and use, the WLC Learning Center Program 
(PROGRAM) during the 1970-71 school year. 

1. Background and Purpose 

The PROGRAM has been developed by a team of psychologists, educators 
and systems managers during a period of several years of research and 
development effort. It is a program for the systematic and effective 
management of learning, valuable for remedial, regular, and enrichment 
purposes, completely individualized, and selfpaced. In operation, it has 
five major elements or phases: 

--Diagnosis. The student's strengths and needs are identified through 
a variet>^ of tests designed to establish what he already knows and 
what he needs to learn. 

--Prescription. A course of study is planned for each student, specially 
designed to take advantage of his present achievements and to 
concentrate on the areas of his greatest need. 

•-Learning Materials. Each unit in the course of studies refers the 
student to learning materials that have been selected as being most 
effective or efficient for him to use in'learning the content of that * 
unit. - - 

--Motivation. Each student participates in a system for planning and 
schf^duling his study program; in this way, he learns to assume 
increasing responsibility for the objectives and the management of 
his own workr of his study program, and this in. turn motivates him 
to accomplish it successfully and well. 

•-Evaluation. Progress tests measure the student's achievement in 
reaching his learning goals. These measures of achievement are 
used for following and aiding the student^s progress. They are V • 
also the basis on which the PROGRAM is judged and paid for. 
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Under this agreement WLC will establish and operate a Learning Center 
in Gilroy to provide reading and math instruction to elementary students, 
x Thfe ebjffCtTves-Trf-Hie-PROGRAM are that^ltstuiaents -enrolled in it wlltW 
^. (a) advance at least one grade level in reading anid math at the -end of tW 
i'Jiiical year 1971TJune 30, 1971L'.and (b) will further prog risilbJ^^^ 
i^lpXSlM »at^r->4ieajr^e^grade^leyoI^t »iwhich 4^K<>y.ArA-^nrb^]^^i.^r»^^^ 

2. Preparation 

A. To prepare for the opening of the Center and for the operation of 
the PROGRAM, WLC will do these things: 

(I) Not later tha nZc^/uA f^fo W LC will provide the SCHOOL with 
.a complete and detafled description of the space and furnishings 
required to operate the PROGRAM so that the SCHOOL v/ill have 
sufficient time to make suitable space ready for the PROGRAM 
prior to the beginning of the school year. 

;2) WLC will assign from its staff a manager to operate the 

PROGRAM. It is expected that the Center will have at least 
two additional staff members. One of these will be a teacher 
assigned to the Center from the SCHOOL staff and paid by the 
SCHOOL. WLC will also employ one or more aides in the 
Center. It is understood that the number of aides on duty in the 
Center at any time may be adjusted according to the number of 
students in attendance. SVXC-will provide all training required 
^bx' alTliSic^ will .be .working izi the PROGRAMS 

(3) WLC will furnish all educational equipment and all educational 
and motivational materials required for use in the PROGRAM. 
(This equipment and these materials will remain the property 
of WLC.) 

B. To prepare for the opening of the Center and for the operation of 
. the PROGRAM, the SCHOOL will do these things: 

(1) The SCHOOL will make available, in or near the 'Eliot School, 
suitable space for a Learning Center to accommodate up to 52 
students. The space will be made ready not later than 20 August, 
1970 to meet* the requirements of the PROGRAM as described by 
WLC. The SCHOOL will also make available adequate office 
space in or near the Learning Center for the use of the WLC 
staff manager and his secretary. The SCHOOL will provide all 



furniture {tables, chairs, desks, etc.) for the Center and for 
the WLC manager's office. 



(2) The SCHOOL will select t'wo teachers from its staff to work in 
the Learning Center, and the SCHOOL agrees that WLC will 
have an opportunity to participate in and approve of their 
selection. The SCHOOL will arrange for the teachers selected 
to be. available for training at lea^'^t two weeks before the start 
of the school year. 

Operations 

* • • • 

A. WLC will operate the PROGRAM in the Center according to these 
terms and standards: 

(1) The PROGRAM will be ready to enroll students not later than 
28 September 1970. The Center will be open and the PROGRAM 
will be available for students for no fewer than 5 hours a day, 

5 days each week during the school year. Additional hours of 
operation at any time, and reduced or adjusted hours of 
operation during school holiday or vacation periods will be 
arranged by agreement between WLC and the SCHOOL. 

(2) WLC will accept for enrollment in the PROGRAM all students 
assigned to it by the SCHOOL. Based on test information 
provided for each student by the SCHOOL WLC will establish 
a learning objective and a program of study for each student. 
Each student's schedule of attendance at the Center will be* 

• arranged as far as possible so that he may be expected to 
accomplish his objective on schedule* 

(3) WLC may notify the SCHOOL within the first 20 hours of any 
student's attendance at the Learning Center that in its. judgnjent 
the student cannot benefit from the PROGRAM,- and in such 
case, after review, the student will be withdrawn from the 
PROGRAM. WLC expects that not more than 3% of the students 
will fall in this category. Any student who is withdrawn from 
the PROGRAM may be re-enrolled after the factors responsible 
for his withdrawal have been remedied. 

(4) The results vOf the PROGRAM will be measured by the achievement 
of students enrolled in it. The unit of achievement is one 
achievement«*year» which is e^^ual to a 1. 0 gain in grade level as 
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determined by standardized tests. WLC's performance goal, 
vrhich is subject to the enrollment and attendance standards 
established in paragraph 2h(i) helow, is that slwlPvSIfiSfVjgi^ 
• Wr^tar^T^pp^^^^^^^^^^'^^g»^1{^ 400 achifevemea. 

(5) WLC will arrange, in cooperation with the SCHOOL, for 

visitors, observers, orientation sessions, teachers workshops, 
and other activities relating to the operation of the PROGRAM 
provided only that such itctivities are judged not to interfere 
with its effective operation. 

<6) WLC will arrange with the SCHOOL to provide it with 

appropriate information on the progress of each student enrolled 
in the PROGRAM. 

To assist with and support the operation of the PROGRAM, the 
SCHOOL will do these things: 

(1) The SCHOOL will select Title I participant students for enrollment 
in the PROGRAM during regular school hours, based on their 
.needs for remedial instruction in mathematics and reading. 
£]ach student assigned will have an objective of achieving not less 
. than LO achievement«years in reading and math. 

The SCHOOL will pre-test each studeht assigned to the PROGRAM 
in math and /or reading to establish his entry level. Only 
nationally standardized tests which report in grade level 
equivalents will be used for pre-testing. The SCHOOL will j 
administer post-tests to each student within fjgie^ s chool days ^ -f^^ 
of being notified by WLC that the student has completed his 
work. The post*tests will be alternate forms of the pre-tes'ts. 
and ^he results of the pre- and post-tests will be compared to 
determine a student's progress in a subject measured in 
achievement-years. 

■* ' . ' 

(3) The SCHOOL wiil be responsible for the enrollment and 
attendance of students in the PROGRAM at standard levels 
which will reasonably permit them to accomplish the PROGRAM'S 
performance goal of 400 achievement-years. To this end, the 
^ SCHOOL will: , ; 
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(a) Enroll students for a total of not less than 355 achievement* 
years in the Learning Center, and 

(b) ^Tr3S&-tS¥- iOT^ 

*dS£2L172; Kdursneyery^ schpol dga This is the equivalent 
of Z58 student -hours per day. 

■ • • * 

(c) Assure WLC of a '^standard minimum attendance** in the S O^* 0^ 
Learning Center of at leas t ^^^^ student hours on not 

. less than 170 school days during the school yeax;. This 
: means that the "standard minimum attendance** in the 

Center will b e Z2o ^student <-hours per day/and that ^•^^^ /^i" 

the ''standard minimum school year" will be 17^ days. s /f^* 

Payment 

A. The SCHOOL will pay WLC for its success in accomplishing the 
' \ performance goals of the PROGRAM, and for the achievements of 
. V* the students enrolled in it« The total payment to be made will be 
/ determined according to the following terms and conditions: 

' (1) The standard price for an achievement-year accomplished 

under this contract is $168. 75, and the SCHOOL will pay WLC 
that price for each achievement«year accomplished by students 
\ enrolled in the PROGRAM, *if the average time to accomplish 
an achievement -year in each subject for all students is 90 hours r 
i' ': \ . or less. 

(2) If all students in the PROGRAM average more than 90 hours 
per achievement«-year per subject, the price of $168.75 will 
be reduced proportionately. For example, an average of 9^9 • 
' hours represents a 10% greater time, and would result in a 
price for all achievement-years of $151.87 (90% of $168.75). 

• (3) iljCiayjStudefll: /ai.^^^ 

, ; . -cyeaynn Su SUlijcct Ji) 120 h^^^^^ 

Jl:b 17Xi:?:Xot ;i?iat studcilt|tf -^^^ . Ihe student 

. will remain in the PROGRAM, and his new pre-test score 
• will be the score he obtained on his 120-hour test. 

• ■ • ' ■ ' . ' 

. (4) If a student is enrolled with the objective of accomplishing 



snore than a 1.0 achievement*-year in a subject, his actual 
achievement, measured to ther nearest 10th of an achievement- 
year, will be credited to the PKOGRAM, and the equivalent fraction 
of the price for an achievement -year will be paid to WLC. 
However, the SCHOOL will in no case pay for more achievement 
tiianwas established as the student's objective when he enrolled. 
* . All achievement beyond that objective by any student will be at 
no cost to the SCHOOL. 

(5) When Oie SCHOOL has enrolled students for achievement -years 
having a value of $60,000 (about 355 achievement-years), the SCHOOL 
may elect to enroll no further students, in which case it will 

owe no further payment to WLC. If the SCHOOL elects to 
enroll students in the PROGRAM for more than a total value of 
' $60, 000, WLC will accept them for enrollment (provided only 
that there is reasonable time for them to accomplish the 
objective for which they arc enrolled) at the price of $168. 75 
per achievement-year until 400 achievement-years are acconiplished, 
and at the price of $75 per achievement-year for All additional 
enrollments to be completed through August 31, 1971* 

(6) If the attendance at the Learning Center on any of the 170 days SaI^ 
in the ^'standard minimum school year** is less than the '^standard - . 
minimum attendance** of student-hours per day, then Ji'*^ 
the number of student hours by which the attendance is less 

tha n shall be considered excessive absence. Each hour of 

^ . . . ' excessive absence will be considered equal to l/90th of an 
achievement-year. The total number of hours of excessive 

1 absences during the year, divided by 90, will be counted as 

achievement-years completed, and the price for that number of 
achievement-years will be payable to WLC. Any hours of-^ 
attendance by a student that total less than 50 in a subject, and 

, all hours of attendance by a student for which no pre-test/post- 
test measurements are available will be considered hours of 
excessive absence for the purposes of this paragraph. WLC 
will cooperate with' the SCHOOL in scheduling additional hours 
of operation of the Learning Centers to permit students to make 
up excessive absences and in this way to minimize the effects 
of this paragraph, 

(7) The SCHOOL will make monthly partial progress payments to 
WLC on terms to be arranged. 
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5» It is understood that WLiC Avill not be liable for loss, damage, detention , 
or delay resulting from causes beyond its reasonable control. 

6. WLC vfill use its best efforts to perform this Agreement in a reasonably 
diligent manner. There are no ^warranties, express or implied, except as 
set forth in this Agreement: and the results of the Learning Center system 
are guaranteed specifically as described herein and in no other way. In no 
event shall WLC be liable for any consequential or incidental damage arising 
out of this Agreement or the breach thereof. 

7. This Agreement is not assignable by either party without the prior written 
consent of the other party. 

8. All notices given in connection with this Agreement shall be given in 
writing. If to WLC, addressed ^o Westinghouse Learning Corporation, 
100 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10017, Attention: H. K, Skeele, 
Vice President, and if to SCHOOL, addressed to Superintendent, Cilroy 
Unified School District, 7663 Church Street. Gilroy, California 950?0. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the parties have hereunto set their hands on the date 
first above written. 

••QS:^;5SrS?iC:^^PUBLIC SCHOOLS WESTINGHOUSE LEARNING CORPORATION 
By: yf A By: 
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COKTRACT 
BITWKEH THE 
TEXAfiKAWA SCHOOL DISTRirT §7 
and 

EpOCATIONAL DEVELOPf-'ENTAL LARORATORIES , MC. 
A rilVISIOH 0? KcORAW-HILL 

THIS COWT»ACT, maiSe end entered Into this 18th day of September, 
1970, by enc betvfeen the Tezarkani School OiJtrtct ^7, a public 
achocl District organized and exlatln/r. under the la»:s of the State of 
Arkansas, with principal offices located at 153C Jefferson Avenue, 
Texar'/ana, Arkansas 75^01 (hereinafter nailed LF^K and th^ JOIW 
VEhTUfrE co»?rl^ied of rDUCA'flCMAI. DEVELOPVErJTAf. LABORATORIES, IKC, 
a Division of .:cCraw-Hlll, a private corporatlcn organized and exist* 
In/? under the lava of the State of Nev Yerk with principal offices 
located In Huntlrirton, Nev: York, (hereinafter rofcrrcd to as the 
Contractor), and Arkansas. School Service, Inc., a private corpora- 
tion (a franchJB'4d'dcAler <5f Rrn/KiOraw'Klll) or«anired awl existing 
under the :d'**3 of the State of Azkansaa with principal officer Id- 
eated at 1911 Thayer Street, P. 0. Box 2801, LlttU- Rock, Arkansas 
72203, anfl Texa.} Sduearlonal Aids, a private corporation (» fran- 
chis'cd ci'mlev of FDl./McQraw-Hlll) orRanl3«d and exlBt Juij under the 
laws of the State of Texas with nrlnclpal ofrices lcc?.tcd at 120 
East Eln, ?yler, Tc>xes 75701. This contract la bafie»l upon ehe 
Texarkar.a Schccl District #7, Arkp jsas. RfP a nd the ccn\Jnuatlon": 
pronosal financed by U.S. Office rsf TJucafclon ai^«lr:latered ESSA Title 
VIII crant number OF;';-0 ^ JQ<{<>-^^ov? ( ) . t :ie rropoggl ttubnlttrd 
by J^L Auaiust 13, 1970, and Addendum September 1?, 1970, and docu- 
mented negotlat^.l derails Sepreir.l«er 2^, 1970, and U Ir.corpc rated by 
reference- and made part, hereof. 

It la Intended no stipulate the scope of. work, rearonclbllltles, 
and oLllgitlons asiiurjo^l by both parties. If further details are re- 
.lulred* to* Interpret ratters arfslnc under it, the abcve docurcor.ts and 
all controlling local r tat e, and federal lavs a*jd xepMilatlcns and 
their i.c:;ues are Incorporated In thlc cc.':trac<: by roferfnc?. In 
instancfr:: of conflicts within and between said incorporated docunenta, 
resolution will follow, in dercendlr.p. ordir of authority; (1) 
Federal laws, regulations, and t'sef.r Issues: (2) Sta'.e laws, r-jsrul- 
atlons, end their ls;«ue3; <3) Local laws, regulations, end their 
Issues and (k) Mutual convenience of tive contrfictuHl parties. 

Performance under this contract shall ccinwc^nce Sept »>nber 26, 1<)7'1. 
and terajinate ^'une_.30, 1971- ~" 

OPTICA TO p sr?^ 

A. By April 1, 1971 the Contractor will submit In six ccple* a 
dehallsfd n^ater.cnt of \iovk plas^ned to bs> aeccrrjllshed -lurlns 
th?> r.ext pro};:r«n year ari<f six copies of a detailed T.P.B.S. 
J^LUd.«ot^.to support thJs plan. " 

ERIC 
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« 

B. The LCA will provide written notice to the Contractor by JAinc 21 » 
1971 • based on the meeting and agicenicnt reached by tlie combined 
school boards at their June 15, I97I, meeting of t lie ir option to 
review the program for the* subsequent year, 

I . SCOPE OF WOiUC 



The long-range goals of the Tcxarkana Dropout Prcyenllon Program are; 

1% To significantly reduce the percentage of dropouts in the 
Texartcana and Liberty-rylau school districts. 

2. To increase academic achievement and sicill development of 
students who are educationally deficient. 

3. To increase the cost effectiveness of the instructional 
program in the Texarkana and Liberty-Eylau school districts. 

II. DinriES OF CONTRACVOR 

Using tlie existing facilities^ the Contractor shall establish and 
operate a teaclicr support prograrn at a minimum of one learning 
center located at each of the following schools: College lli II 
Junior High Scliool; Jefferson Avenue Junior High School; Arkansas 
.* Senior High School; Libei ty-Cy I au Junior High School; and Liberty** 
Eylau Senior High School. 

lli. RESPOHSIBILITIES OF CO.mACTOR 

1. The Contractor agrees to provide an Instructional learning 
system appropriate to the individual needs of the target 
population. 

2. Whenever appropriate* tlic Contractor agrees to mnl;e maximum 
use of LEA facilitie.s and equipment resources Icr.ated at tife 
school sites* l.e.^ mobile units* fcrnishings, desks* etc. 

3. The Contractor agrees to purchase* assciiible* install* and 
maintain all Contractor-ot/'ncd cquipnient which v;ill be 
utilized during the school year at his cost^. 

A. The Contractor agrees to dppiv all rental costs to the 
purchase of any equipment and material on lease at the 
price quoted In the Contractor's 1971 published catalog. 
The LEA will have the option to exercis^^ ^ts ri<ihts under 
this contract at imy tiTr.e prior to June 30* 1971 • for all 
equ^p. ::nt and materials used during the l970«-i971 scIyooI 
year. The Contractor agrees to coiidixt program operations 
for students in the late n^f ^rnr^r.t^ rtr /.^r^y s^jmI^q^ Yhe 
additional cost to lih tor operating these evening centers 
shall not exceed the established costs for the operation of 
regular learning centers for similar students. 
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5* The* Contractor ayrecs to conduct his operatlorial progrom 
iwtthin the constraints of, and In accordance vrtthg the Intent 
Und conditions of the evaludtion design. 



6. The Contractor agrees to obtain the approval of the LEA In 
errploying all Instructional personnel used In the project # 
Whenever possiblei/pcrsonnel will be employed from the 
local conniiunity. 

7* The Contractor agre'^^h to^tXSiliL^^^ monitor all personnel 

employed to operate the Instructional program In the learning 
centers. 

w * 

8. The Contractor agrees to provide a list of performance 
objectives f or his instructional program in reading and 
"matnematics. The objectives must stipulate the individual 
student achievement level required^and the cycle and level 
of instruction for whicti these objectives arc appropriate. 
(See Section Vlll» ItCiii 2» Page 7J 



9* The Contractor agrees to submit a student attendance record ^^^^c^t^^^ 
^daUy^cnd report to the project director at the time a student 
drops out of the program. 

10. Tl^e Contractor agrees to report the Instruct tonal system cost^ 
for implementation>and projections to the project director 
on April \, 197^ as set Forth In Exhibit B. 

11. The Contractor agrees to indermify the LEA from any liability 
for damage to the Contractor-^'owned property* 

^I2« The Contractor agrees to the responsibilities outlined In the 

proposal and addendum and RFP as identified but not specifically 
Included in this contract. 

13. The Contractor agrees to instruct all personnel employed to 

operate the instructional program in the Rapid Learning Centers 
that if they are parly to Informotlon relative to tfie standard* 
Ized test being employed by the LEA's Internal cvaluator to * 
det'jrminc the guarantee performance level of the Cone rector « 
>the Individual who has learned this informatiun shall be 
iimediaiely responsible for reporting such facts in virittng 
to his project director. 

IV. hesponsidilities of lea 

}. The LEA agrees to schedule and InltlaHy pro^iflde to the Contrac- 
tor no more tlian 300 s tudents with an IQ of 75 c>r higher as 
measured by a locally a^fminlstercd int£ti i igcnce test futfilltng 
the follov.ing entry criteria: (a) students in the I9^>9*70 
Rapid Learning Center (Phijse T) program wio didjPipt gain one 
or Tiore gradw levels in rci'iding c.<^i:prchcnsic.*i or matlicriKitics 
(b) scventh-grwdc students who are Iva>' or p:ore grade levels 
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deficient in reading and/or mathcmdtics, and (c) students in 
grades 8-12 who arc two or more grade levels deficient in. 
reading and/or mathcmntics. If any question exists regarding 
the entry level of an individual student » the case must bo 
\«'^Vrcfcrrcd witliin fifteen student class days in tlic project 
according to a negotiation procedure agreed upon by I he LEA 
and the Contractor. Within fifteen days following referral 
of ar individual 9 a meeting must b. scheduled betv/ecn the 
project director and tlie con>ponenL manager at which time 
disposition of the individual case v/ill be madc« 

2. The LEA will be responsible for ensuring that any RLC student 
enrolled and in attendance for that particular day will attend 

: ^the Specif ic cmiponent classes operated by the Contractor, It 
''will be the responsibility of the LEA to ensure thot RLC students 
attend regular school classes to the greatest extent possible. 
Specific after-school prograrii op?.rating hours will be estcblished 
to alloif RLC students v;ho have been absent to cor.^plete the woric 
they have missed. 

3. The LEA agrees to make the RLC student available to the Contrac* 
tor for fi ma ximum of 1^0 days prior to the final po^ttest. If, 
in fact, fe\*/er than 1^0 days of instruction are scheduled during 
the period of the project for whatever reason (other than fault 
of the Contractor},, the perfpniancc guarantee will be reduced 
proprotionata to the number of days uf instruction. (Exarnple: 
120 doys of Instruction: Guaranteed performance level would 

be 120/WiO, or 6/7, of the original level.) 

A. The LEA through its internal cvaluator will be respotisibte for 
, supervising the administration and scoring of Mie tef^ts; and 
^^-contimied review and analysis of all material used by the Con* 
tractor in the program. 

5« The LEA agrees to schedule RLC students to tlie Contractor for 
45 to 55 n ilnutus-^iier day per subject matter area In which the 
student is enrolled. 

6. The LEA agrees to provide office sp<nee for Contractor's on-* • 
site component manager. Other operational expenses such as 
secretarial help, supplies, equipment, etc., shall be the 
responsibility of the Contractor. 

7* The LEA agrees to appropriately maintain all space to he used 
by the Contractor in the instructional program. 

PtRFORlWJCE RttiUIREO OF CONTRACTOR 

1. The Contrar'tor ciuarant»>^es that each student Ir the program 
wi II Increase Kis achievement ^ In reading and/or tuath&matics 
b y |;0^to 1 ,9^ c!rade levels. *' 

2. The Contractor guartintces that j gach student w ill successfully 
pass 7SX of tlic teruitnal critcribn^reference itcmsy 



3t Tho'Contrrictor agrees that he shall be responsible for all 
dropouts froTi the RLC folloiving the intial tvx^ vieeks of 
• operation. The. definition of a program dropout Is found in 
Section VI of this contracts 

The Contractor shall oug iiynte e that the operating costs of 
the proposed i nst rue tYonaTTystem will jie^rca^c^s o result 
of increased student enrol Imsnt^ or through efficiencies when 
applied to a target population prescribed during the perfor- 
mance of this contract. 

/ 5« The Contractor's instructional system utilised during the school 
year lS70-7^ Phase II will be guarante ed to m njntatn thf? icft^t:- 
ef f act i vcnes s I eye I dcaion s t rated during the 1970-71 Phase II 
sct^ool ycar^lf the LEA adopts and incorporates it under the 
same leasing conditions into grades 7-12 in the regular school 
system during the school year 1971**72 Piiase 1 1 1 • This guarantee 
applies only if the LCA utilizer the Contractor's complete 
program) ope rant under the same conditions as obtained throughout 
school year 1370-71 Phase II. 

6. The Contractor agrees to train to his standards a minimum of t^ 
mathematics teachers^ Xen Enylish toschers, and two cquiprimnt 
maintenance persons from the participating school district's 

, personnel to operate the learning center turnl;cy program for 
Phase IN (1971-72). The LCA shall select the teachers to be 
trained. The Contractor will provide Information on teacher 
training cost. 

7. Ttie internal evaluator shell » during the period two v/^clcs prior 
to the posttest, make a cuality control check of the Inst rue* 
tjonal materials in use in the program to dctennltie'whetl^r the 
Contractor has fulfilled the rcquirciiKnis listed in Exhibit A. 
Should the quality control check indicate drilling of exposed. 
Items during the tvro*v/c:ek period ifir»:)e£itately prior to posttesting» 
the Contractor shall be liable for the cost of a conp I etc compari- 
son analysis of all instructional ''bits*' u^ed in the two-week 
period with all test, items^and in addition shall ba p'^nali^cd 
$1»0C0.00 for each exposed item* 

8. TKe Contractor shall not include In any of his instructional 
materjals any exercises that are the same as the items used in 
the tests that villi be used to determine hw mch the Contractor 
v/ill be paid. The definition of ''samo'' would be; dolennined by 
the rules in Exhibit A. These rules apply cnty to instructional 
materials that have been copyrighted since lie Ittccptlori of 
Phase II. 

METHOD or MCASURIKG PERFCRftV^CE 

A. OEFIHITIOJIS 

Tlio follovilng definitions sliall apply )n the progrttn; 

l« A student will btr considered a dropout friim^the progrf^m If he 
or slie lewcs f«ciioo1 or the progran aiid docs nut reenter vilthin 
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tHlxt^ Exceptions to this dg^^^ 

2. The sv.rtlng tln« for each RLC student wMl be tHc^XiliiJay^^^^ 

the stydent enters the program. '^"Y**''*'=^P'' J*„:.act^ * 
must be agreed upon by the project sector and the Contractor, 
and any such agreement muit be made In writing. 

3. The ending tine for the Instructional program for ea^^^^^^ 
Ihsll be the date when the flrsaI_stantUirdizcd test is adminis 

erii tl h' student. If thT-student takes the Jonuary^and 
May 1971 standardized tests, t^.e latter date 
the end ng date. Exiting of students who have <«««^** 
ixcepJiinal achievement Sill be by the mutual agreement of the 
project director and the EDL component manager. ^ 

l». Actual Instructional time Is the net instructional time spent 
in the program. ■ ^ 

5. Students attending RLC's will be referred to herein as student. 

# 

VII, BASIS OF PAYMENT 

Ued tests, end (b) extent to which each student achieves the 
final criterion- reference measure. 

2 Seventy-five (75^ per cent of lotfil payment ^'^^ '^^Jca"" 
the reL ts oYvi Standardized tests^and twenty-f .ve {m, 
oer icnt of total payn.ent will be based en the results-oT- 
Stiden! adilevemen? Tn final cr I terpen- reference measure. 

3.^Total r^axirum. prol ect costs of $ 65.738.00 a re to bo distributed 
as follows: 

' FIftv mc) per cent of the Fixed Charge. $19,506.00. will 
. bl'pJifSe contractor at the.signing of the co..cra«; and 
iSe'rcmalning fifty (50%) per cent. $^9;5^)o.00 wIlV be 
oaid the Contractor on or before Df.cer:iber 1 . 1970. Mnai 
?ay?K.nt In the amount of 126JVC.CCL w5 1 ^ made to^th^^^^ 
Contractor subject to adjustwcnt du»p.w.ard based on P<-^»«>r 
^^^c iondltions^et forti. under Sect on V tern 7. 
above^ and Section IX. below.. on or before JuneJO. 19/1. 

VIII. PRUCEDURES 



1. 



J .J- ...A f-ei « usf'J to measure performance vill V be selected 

??c.n th£ nit lonal ly standardized tests 9'^"»;"V^yj^*'' 

the school market . The project di rector wl l 1 l«»^c autnorl ty 
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ovef all pre- and posttcsting condrtrons/ ond^^w^ 
standard testing procedures and scoring practices as defined^ 
by the test publisher. He will determine v^hen tlie tests will 
be givert^and which forms of the selected tests v/ill be given 
^ to individual students. The Contractor v/ill not be told whaf 
vjiltest or what forms* of the test have been or will he used for 
each student. 

2.^Tho Contractor must submit to the project director a , pool of 
critet ion-refcrcnccd test Ite ms.. At leai^t five j§} times the 
number of behavioral objectives inherent in ths structure of 
the system to be used must be submitted und approved by the 
jtnternal eviluator thirty (30) days after initiation of the 
[program. 



IX. FORMUU FOR PAYMENT 

A. Student Point 

A student point is a unit of mea^^uro in Ih^ amount of $26»776>00 
divided by the total point value for the number of assigned 
students. Each studeat will be assiened ^ point s for mathematics 
and/or k points for reading. 

Four points were selected In-order to facilitate the computation 
for each student In each subject area on the basis of 75% payment 
(3 points) for norm reference tests and 2S% payment (I point) 
for criterion reference tests. 

B. Computation of Contractor Performance Payment 

1. Ranges of growth per student fqr point assignment 



Penalty : 

Up to and InctucMng ,9 years 
Less than 75% achlcvevie.'^t on 

referenced measure (math) 
Up to and including .9 years 
Less than 75% cichievement on 



growth (math) 

final critcribn- 



growth (reading)- 
flnal criterion* 



referenced measure (reading)^- 
Achievcmmt Gucirantee: 



1.0 to 1.9 years growth (math) 

Satisfactory achievement on final criterion- 
referenced n«casure (math) 

1.0 to 1.9 years growth (reading) 

Satisfactory achievement on final criterion* 
referenced measure (reading) 



3 penalty pts. 

1 penalty pts. 
3 penalty pts. 

-1 penalty pis. 



No assignment of pts* 

No assignment of pis* 
No assignment of pts« 

No assignment of pts. 
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^«onus ; ^^[,>;4^ : 

2^.0 or qreoter years grovvth (math) 
Jf,5% or greater achievement on criterion- 
referenced measure (nnth) 
2.0 or greater- years sro\/th (reading) 
85% or greater achievement on criterion- 
referenced measure (reading) 

2. Caitputation for final pa)«m8nt 

Following point assignment for all students, the balance 
(bonus points minus penalty points) will be used to determine 
fine] pd>-:nent to Contractor. 

Penalty : 

$26,775.00 - (Student point value x penalty pt. bal.) 
Achievement Guariintee ! 
$26,775.00 - (rio penalty/no bonus) 
Bonus: 

$26,775.00 ♦ $1.00 — — (Contractor agreed acceptance for ^ 

bonus ccndition^regardlcss of 
number of bonus points earned.) 

Payment Related to Student Wlth dravr il for C cu^c 

If the student leaves tlie project for CMsse, llie Contractor will 
receive cost reimbursentant of tlie $26,776.00 held in escrow 
based upon a linea r j>roratlon of Contrector*s costs up to the 
time of the student 's' departure. Tlii^ Contractor's reimhurscnicnt 
for the exiting student's final performance and his or her 
perforn:dncr on any interim performance objectives that have 
not been tested will be bas^ud upon a proration of ttie^meanL 
gain of the student's clas», up to the time of the studenPs* 
departure. 

X/ TEACIIEH TRAINING 

Teacher training for the project will be conducted by EOL personnel. 
The teaching staff will be selected from tho LEA district for training 
and continued teaching activities within the learnir.g center, rive^ 
lab directors and Xivo para^crofesslonals v»MI be selected for tVainittg« 
with final approval of the Contrive tor ^>nd the LEA. They Vitll be scheduled 
*-for a five-day, forty-hnur training period prior to inst;)11allon of 
• the systems. Additional teachers wi 1 1 be selected and trained coricurrent ly 
to provide a corps of trained sp^';iall^ts wlm will he able to continue 
the Instructional program if any staff fnimbers aru unobl^ to ccn^^lete 
the year due to extdided illness or normal teacher aitrUion. The 
Contractor agrees to train ?0 additional district staff r!ier;iLrrs In 
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^ bonus pts. 

I bonus pts. 
3 bonus pts. 

1 bonus pts* 
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the op(;ration of the system. The iiitcitt hzrc is to form «*t nucleus 
of t reined professionals v/ithin tiie Texarkam^ districts v/!)o can be 

used OS resource teachers or staff development consullsnts during 

subsequent phases of the Twnikana Dropout Prevcntiun Program. The 
**inittdl tr«)iiiinr| period will consist of five consecutive days. 
Training v^ill include the cor.9onbr:t manager, all lab directors, and 
all parn^professionals and rcsoiirce cotiiulocnts (staff Menihcrs to 
be traincsd). The training schedule (See Appendix B, Contractor 
Proposal) will be adhered to during tlu; five-dcy initial training 
period. Tv/gfttv hours of ongoing in''*scrvice train ing sessions or 
visitations ifill be conducted by tDL or aiithori2cd representatives. 
The resource consultants will act as consultants to lab directors 
as required) and will assime responsibility for assisting EOL teacher 
training personnel during ongoing in-service training sessions. 

XL TCACHCii ADMINISTRATION POLICY 

The success of the LEA procir%«M depends on tiic v;lllingnens and ability 
of the tefichers assigned to the program to use the metivjdology. If 
a personnel situation develops in which it ap^iears tliat a teacher may 
not be serving the best in*:erest of the LCA progron! as mutually con* 
eluded by the component manager and the project director, the project 
director shall consider the replacement of such teacher. 

XI I . DISSEHirrATlON POLICY • 

• Dissemination of infon*iation pertaining to phmntni;, negotiation 
procedures, and interim activities related to the project will be 
mutually agreed on by project director cind Contractor prior to its 
release to the public. 

information pertaining to evaluation cr t*3St results may be 
disseminated only by the project dircr>t or. Stibsegu^'^nt to public 
release of data and informatiofi and/or follov/Ing coripfcticn of the ' 
present contract, the Contractor will huve ttie right to prepare 
and distribute evaluation reports, based on released data, and to 
distribute reprints of this evaluation to interested parties. 

XIII. VISITATIONS 

Visitation privilesfts v/(11 be c)(tended at tUe discretion of and 
with mutual aorcernent between the project director and the Conttac-- 
tor. Specified times and sites for visiti«ito;i v/ill be established/ 
and made ai/ailabte upon reque&t to potential visitors. 

XIV. SUCCESSOttS A!{& ASSIGNEES 

All terras, conditions, and provisions hereof shall inure to and 
shall bind the parties hereto, their, and each of tli^.lr respect ivft 
heirs, crecutors, admin i^^trators, successors and assigncas. Contrac* 
tor shall net subcontract, assign, mortsdfic, encumbr.r or othcn/lse 
transfer any Interest in this agri:em.i{nt/ 



-^h—GOmtMJ AGAINST COtri ltUIEMILlEeS \ 

The Cbntraclor wcrrnnts that no person or scHinsi os-*^^y •'ce.i 
employed or retained to 5o)icit or secure this conlroct upon an 
dgrecnicnt or understanding for n cuiti^istion, pr.rcc;iitrgrr» brokorosn, 
or contingent fees* cxcipting bona fide cniployecs or bon-» fide 
established coiMnerc^ol or selling etjcncics iroint&innd by the Contrdc- 
tor for tic puipo^e of securing business. For breach or violet ion 
of thin warrisnly tlt& LEA which have the ric;ht to annul this contract 
without liabfliry or ^ny discretion lo deduct from the contract 
price or conslderution, or othvn^lse rccovet , the full Cir»ounl of 
sold con;^si5sion» pcrcuntaset brukera^Ci pr contingent fee. 

XVI* ^EQUAL EKPLOYKEKT OPrORTUKITY (Section 202. Executive Order WZh^. 
September ?M, 1965* 30¥R 11269) 

"Uurlng the p^rfonrtince of this contract the Contn-sctor agrcet^ as 
fol lov/s:" 

1« "The Contractor will not discr iniinorc against any employee or 
applicant for employment bccaoce of r^cc, creed, color, or 
national origin. Tl^c Contractor wl 11 t*nke rffirwative action 
to insure that appllccsnts arc cinploy(;d| and that crployces arc 
treated daring crtploynjcjit, without regard to their race, creed, 
color, or national, origin, .Such tct Ion shall include, but not 
to be limited to the folloii/ing: 

Eaiployincnt,' upgruding, dt'nsoUv:n, or tnnsfc^r; recrullnicnt 
advertising; layoff or tcnMnation; rrles of p^y or otiier 
forms of coTiipensatlon; arid selection for training. Including 
apprenticeship. The Contrt-jctor aQrcc^s to post In conspicuous 
places, available eniployce:; and applicants for e^'^jiloymont, 
notices to be provided by the contracting officer setting 
forth the provisions of this ncn-discrimination clause.*" 

2, 'The Contractor will. In all solicitations or advert! sencnts 
for employi^^cs ;>lcced by or on belialf of the Contractor, stale 
that al! qualified applicants will receive co'isldi-ralion for 
C4nployi?:ent v/itlioul regnrd to rare, creed, color, or national* 
octgin." 

3. "The Coritractor v/ill i.e;id to €t&ch labor i»nIon or rfprc-sintativc 
of workers with which he has a collnctive bargaining agreement 
or other contractf^ or understandinj, a notice* to be provided 
by the agency contricting officer advertising the Irbor union 
or v/oriccrs ref rcsentc»tivc of the CantractorS coiy.^Uwnts of 
Seccio 202 of Executive Ordsr f>'II2-ifc of September 2U, IS65, 
and shall post copy of the lunice in conrpicuoj;; places 
available to eiaployee^ and applicants foi epf»loyin:?nt/* 

• 

h, •The ContftiCtor will coi.iply with all piovl slonr, of trccutivc 

Ordv^r .«/l22'»6 tvf Scptt^.bcr 2'i, I5ffi5, .-«m«J of the ristc-., regulations, 
and relevant ord^n cf tlic Secrcteify of Li!>or," 
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5i — 'The C ontr acto r villi fu r ni!>h all " In formation a^>>d reports icqttlrcd 

by Executive Order //t2^^6 of September 2^, I^GSi Md by the rul<!S» 
regulattonst and orders of thor Secretary of Loboi » or perf^unnt 
therctOi and will permit ar.ccss to his books, recotds, and 
accounts bcU/ccn contract iny agency and the Secretary of Labor 
for purposes of invesli gallon to 'ascertain cornpl lance with such 
rules, regulations and orders,^^ 

6, 'Mn the event of the Contractor's non-complirmce with tlic non«» 
discrlrlnation clauses of his contract or with any of such rules', 
regulations, or orders/ his contract may he cancelled, tenAinated 
or suspended in i/iole or in part and the Conlro'.tor i<i/)y be 
declaris^d Ineligible for further Covemrr^nt contracts in accordance 
with procedures authorized in Executiv^i Ord^r IfMZkQ of September 
2l«, IdSSi and such ottvsr sanctions iray be inposcd and reinedies 
Invoked as prnvidcd In ExncuClve Order il\?.2k6 of Sq>tei9.bcir 2^, 
1S^?» or by rule, regulatici^ cr order of the Secretary of Labor 
or as otherwise provided b/ law." 

7» 'H'he Contractor will include the provision of //I37 in every scb- 
cent rector purchase orJer unless excepted by rules, rcgulationSt 
or orders of the Secretary of Labor Issued persuant to Section 
20^ of Executive Order /;i?.2'f6 of Sept.e.nber 2^, ISK>5» so that 
such provisions will be binding upon each srbccntractor or vendor. 
Tlie Contr«'>ctor v/ill take suc,h action with respect to any sub* 
contract or purchase order as a contracting agency may direct 
as a means of enforcing such piovlsions Including sanctions for 
non-co.iipli£.«iC<: p/jwida d. hcvicver . that in the event the Contrac* 
tor beciOiK'S Involve:! in,*or'*.is threatened vilth, litigation with 
a subcontractor or vendor as a result of such direction by tlie 
contracting Lgcncy, the Ccntiactor cray reqv.cst the United States 
to enter into such litigation to protect the int«trc$t of tlu 
United Statei." 

XVI 1. CEniiriCATiD;« of KQth&EfinECATCD TACILITIES 

The Contr%>ctor or suhconlrvctoi certifies ti^at he doc^s not ciaintaln 
or provide for his oviploytses any segregated facilities at any of 
his establishments, and that he does not permit his rmployees to* 
perform their services at any locativ^n. und.?.r his cotUrol, where 
segregated facilities »re mainlalned. He ccrttfies furtlicr that 
4)e will not tcainlain or provide hif eniiiioyces i«ny scf|re<katcd 
feci I i tier at any of his estnbl ishrti«snts, and tliat ho wi ll nf>t 
permit hi5 er.fp}cy<^e^ to perform their services at aoy location 
under his control, uherc segretjatcd facilities <:re nialntalnitd. 
The Contrcxtor or subcotit rector agrees that a breach of this 
certification is a violation of the Equ.'>I Opportunity clause in 
this contr«-!ct. As used in this c<.rti fleet ion thn term ^^segrefsated 
facilities*' inean*# v/altlnci rifC^ut^ viork areas, rest rocKiss and wash 
roorr.s, rcrtaurants and ritlu:r e^'^tlng are«iS, t!n.c clocks, lucker 
rooj« and otlwr sr.oragft or d seising arms, prrUino lots, drlnklnu 
fouiilains, rec:T*?tton or enterttirtnntent arerr , trari'.porlatiori, and 
housing fa^.llitic*; provliic^d for ei*^Ioy:;cn i/hlch are segregated by 
explicit directive cir are in fact segrcriated on the ba^ls of race, 
creed, color or national origin, because of habit, ioc^^l custn;:i. 
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or ocheiwise. He further agreftg t hat (except vi l toru he h«;5 obUIn c d — 
identical certifications fraw proposed f.ubrantroctors for specific 
periods) he will obtain identocol certifications* froin proposed sOb- 
contr^ctors prior to the aword of suhcontrncts excccdinci $tG,000.OO 
which ore not exempt front Ihc provisions of the Equal Opportunity 
clause; thcii lie viill rccain such certifications in his filns; end 
that he will fonvard the follwlng notice of such proposed subcon- 
tractors (except v^icre the pio|>uscd subcontractors h^rsve submitted 
identical certifications for specific time periods): 

XVI 11. NOTICE TO PROSPECTIVE SUBCOI.'ThACYORS OF fiC^UIRCKEMT FOR CCRTIUCATIOKS 
OF MOM-SEGREG/\TEO FACILITIES 

A certification of non-S'^grcc;dted facilities, as required by the 
May 9, 1S67» Order (32 FR yk39, May Jo, I957) on cllirlnatlcn of 
scgregnted facilities, by the Secretary of Labor, wust be submitted 
prior to the ai;^ird of a subcrntract exceccMng $10,002.00 which Is 
not cxeiitpt froiii the provisions of the Equal Opportunity clause. 
The certification may be submitted either for each subcontt actor 
or for air subcontracts during a period (i.e., quarterly, seini- 
annually, or annually). 

Note; The penalty for making false $tatcrf;ent$ in offers (s 
prescribed In IB U.S.C. ICOl. 
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— I W W n HSSS V:«£ r .r:Oy , t he pa rtliss ha ve c j u setl t hi s a^vwew 
signed in their bch<ilf by thrdr duly authorized rcprcucntatlvcs on the 
day and- year Tlrst v.'ritteii above. 



cornTtAcioR 



LEA 



Edmund ZazKera 

President 
EbL/KcGraw-Hill 



Notarised Certifications: 
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Vuo ltc«« ato to be cowUtiWoJ tt.a or.uo l£: 

. ^ j.H, (7.) ox 3.1 » V i • 

^ ' (A) 1 X 6 X 

14 rr;rt vorO<-.iir. tlu> correct 

(1) 3.1'. X 3 0> ^y '-l'^,,,, 

(2) 6 X 3.1'. (•>> ^^^^ r-^'-'^^^ 

A. Sum r.» Abrvc, 
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Exmiill A (toul.) 



* « • 

I.. 'io^ licnbrr of liiclyr-'it^ tV.:» ctvcvi^Cvi\r;.cc oT m 

circle with 6 dirxttor of C ii.'rh'iff fo iu\t: 

(D* 6 >: (J) 3 >1 3 X 

O) (. X (A) ? X 3 iC ^? 

iiuntit*^. l»ut wry turrrvccs: cjitJot: hrr liceti clir-i't^'' 
• or ou^lttfiii : . 



If 



cYirlc iirvin-; a C« f./cii Clf«t:'it";r can fou4i.-J hj 

(1) 3 X ^? 0> 6 X 3/iA (SV 3 X 3 X X14 

6. The tl:ew hrn Ijcc.) chn^r.-J fic::. c vultii»lc-nJKilcc to ft 

choice Ji:rt;i niv! iuct/Vi'ii'ttH:*;; f.w lUcf i-lciu one oT t'.irt opLlons- 
(correct or fn;:ov!CCt)# 

A. isr ilA^'Of 

• , . • • • • • * 
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•ANALYSIS OF COST' / EFFSaiVENSSS RATIOS 



The Contractor agrees to wbrk In cooperation wfth the UA in analyzing 
tjs present cost / effect! venues s ratio for students in tradftionat 
program$^and in comparing these ratfos with cost data fran RLC Install- 
ations. From the costs computed by LEA, the contractor will build 
alternate models for use as decision making tools within the cost 
restrictions, time allowances , and distinct imposed restraints as 
delineated by LEA. The conceptual basis of cost / effectiveness, the 
computational structure' and the definitions under which computation 
can be accomplished are provided below. 

The use of an accountability concept in education has coincided with the 
belief that some form of analysis of cost / gain (the cost to a school 
district for a unit of student growth) factors can be applied to education. 
Various forms of cost analysis have been used in business to allo^/ study of 
relative effectiveness of different operations and procedures. In business^ 
there are clear difinitions of costs required to generate o product or 
service and the value of the completed unit produced. VThile it can not 
be assumed that the value of education can be so easily assigned, the 
basic nvithcmatical ratios can be computed; cost analysis in education re* 
qu!res t!m comparison of the value of the product (the academic growth of 
the studeiit) to all elements of a production cycle (costs of staff, 
materials^ plant, etc.) The application of this technique to the be- 
havioral sciences is not only complex, but also presupposes that decisions 
have been reached regarding a definition of desirable outcomes, student 
growth, an<f the extent to which these outcomes can be considered a fuhtion 
of multiple input variables, such as class size or materials used in the 
classroom. To assume that definitions of outcomes an inputs can be stated 
and agreement can be reached regarding valid measurement of the defined 
outcomes or that any instructional technique or approach can ever be free 
of intervening variables muld be naive. However, to refuse to participate 
in the devefopment of cost anaylysis approaches because of the state of the 
art would be less than farsighted. As a tool of docis ion makers and as 
an evaluation pf educational accountability, analysis of costs must be done, 

Hodels for Co^it Analysis^ 

Three models for cost analysis can now be used, or may be used, in education 
as measurement techniques become more sophisticated. Comparative cost 
analysis , cost / effectiveness analysis , and cost / benefit analysis provide 
feasible models for educators. The selection of a suitable model depends, to 
some, extent, upon the needs of a district and the availability of data. 
In general, ho./ever, the trend of the use of cost analysis Is an evotutipnaiy 
trend; school district personnel are now using some form of comparative cost 
analysis as a tool for decisio^i making. As evaluation assuntas a more prominent 
role in the total educational manageincnt process, and as accounting and audit* 
track procedures are applied to classroom aetivitieSi cost / effectiveness 
analysts will become a valuable approach to comparative analysis 4ind, there* 
fore, to the selection of alternatives; and cost / benefit analysis will remain 



a goal to be sought in the analysis or costs but unable only at scn\e future 
eTi-TcHiitirto~amf ~va1 H-messurement techniques have been devi^ud which 
win have, the capability to evaluate all aspects of a student *s changes in 
behavior that can be attributed to his activities within the school environ* 
ment. 

Because cost / benefit analysts , which would include considerations of behav 
loral change in the affecdve as well as the cognitTve domain, is not usable 
at this timep certain assumptions about the values of education must be 
made* It must be assumed that at this point in time the primary measurement 
of the value of education is based upon levels of achievement as measured 
by standardized or criterion referenced tests. In general » the measurement 
of concomitant growths of students » such as independence of action, ego 
maintenance and strength, and the ability to successfully relate to teachers 
and peers, must be postponed until measuring instruments are prepared. This 
does not imply that these behavioral changes should be ignored. There may 
be situations In which cost analysis computations yield the same or similar 
results for two or more educational approaches. Decision making must, in 
this instance, be based in whole or In part upon more subjective evaluation 
by students, teacher, and administrators involved. 

The fol levying has been prepared as a guide for the computation of cost / 
effectiveness ratios. It has been assumed that ratios will be computed for 
a traditional language arts program and for L-lOO usei for comparative anaN 
ysis. Any standardized test can be used as the dependent variable to ana* 
ly/e the results, A criterion referenced test could be used as the depen- 
dent variable if there is reason to believe that the test Items are reli- 
able and that the test Is a valid measure of general izable objectives i9n 
reading and language arts, .All cost factors must be determined for both the 
traditional and the L-100 classroom units In order to provide <;omparatlve 
estimates. 

In order to establish a cost / effectiveness ratic for students within a 
particular district or for students from any target population within a 
district, the following cost factors must be determined. For this compar- 
ative study» the district ratio will be that ratio computed for tradition- 
al installations and the target ratio will be that ratio computed for LEA 
Installations, 

1, Total yearly expenditure for regular classroom language arts 
instructional equipment and non-consumable materials for 
^ target population. In order to determine the cost for one 

. • yaar, the equipment and materials must be amortized over 

the appropriate time periods, (School District, State, and 
Federal Funds must be included,) 

2, Total yearly expenditure for regular classroom language arts 
and consumable instructional materials for target p op** 
ulation, (School District, State, and Federal Funds) 

3, Total yearly expenditure for language arts. Instructional 
equipment and non- consumable materials for jarget pop-v- 
ulation for all remedial activities. In order to determine . 
the cost for one year, the equipnent and materials must be 
•amortized over the appropriate time periods, (School District, 
State » and Federal Funds) 
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• 

' Total yearly expenditure tor consumdble language arts ' — 

* -Instructional naicrials for targ et population for all jemedial 
activities* (School District^ State, and Federal FundV] 

5* Aveiragc salary of teacher for each regular classroom unlt'wtth** 
in the target population. 

6« Average number and average salary of paraprofesslonals 

assigned full or partrtime tc each classroom unit within the 
target population. 

• 

7t Average salary for reaching diagnosticians and remedial 

teachers assigned full or part-time to each classroofa unit 
within the target population. 

8. Unit cost of classroom (total cost to district for main* 
taining one classroom). 

S. Average growth of students(^articipdtlng in regular class- 
room activities on1y};with!n each grade level of the target 
populatlon^based upon standardized test scores (it may be of 
Interest to the district research personnel to further 
break down this data into quartlle ranges for more detailed 
analysis of subsamples). 

* * . . f 

10. Average growth of students In remedial classrooms at each 
grade level> based upon standardized test scores* 

Upon determination of these cost factors, cost effectiveness ratios 
can be computed by the following formulas. 

Note: It is possible to compute cost / effectiveness amounts for 
students in regular classrooms onIy« for students assigned 
for remedial work only» or for the -combination of both 
groups by substituting zero values appropriately In the 
formulas. 

Pefinition of Symbols 

N • lotal number of regular students ^ total number of remedial students 

• * 

n • total number of schools within target population 

* • 

n| ■ total nv:mber of regular classrooms plus total number of remedial classrooms 
^ ■ summation of all scores ' . " 
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"COST/-EFFECTIVENESS ANALYSIS FOR UHGUAGE ARTS INSTRUCTION" 



First Step 



, Define target populatfon and program 

• • • » 

Name of educational progTam or systcim 

.(N) Cqufl> total number of regular students 

plus total number of remedial students 
In target population 

.(n) Total number of schools within target 

population 

.(n|) Total number of regular classrooms 

plus total number of remedial class- 
• rthm$ 

Total nurhber of teachers 



Second Step 

Major educational 
cost factor for 
one year « 



Define and Uolate cost of instruction 

Description of cost ttemjand instrgc-* 
tlons for computation 



ITEH 1 

Equipment and non- 
consumable Instruc- 
tional materials 
$ 



Total yearly expense for Instructional 
equipment and non*consumable materials 
used for regular class Instruction. To 
get cost, per year, divfde total costs by 
expected life of the materials. Include 
purchases made with federal . state & locd funds < 



Consumable Ha(ertals 



V Total yearly cost for all consumableV 
materials used for regular language 
arts Instruction. Include materials 
purchased with federai^st^te^i local 
funds, . 



jiaa 

Remedial Education 
costs for equipment 
end for non^cmsum- 
able materials 



ITEM 4 

Remedial Education 
cost for consumable 
materials 



Determine total costs of equipment 
and non»con$umab1e materials used 
for remedial Instruction, Divide 
total cost of each Item by years 
off expected 1 1 fe to get yearly 
cost. Include materials purchased 
through federal, state, S local funds. 



Add together costs for all consumable 
materials used for remadlel language 
arts Instruction and target pop£li1atlon% 



ITEM 6 
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>'* Costs of teacher aides, 
paraprofcsSlonals 



S . 

(average salary of full- 
time aide) 



L 

(Average yearly salary of 

part-time aide) 



Compute the average annual salaries 
of the full-time staff of, teacher's 
alde$)and the average' annual salary 
of part-time aides. Include ^nly 
those aides vrho;partIctpate In language 
arts Instruction with target stutfentS'« 



ITEM 7 

Costs Reading Specialists 

Testing personnel » and 

ramediat teachers 

average 

. .A. S salary 



Number of 
personnel 



Find th«^ total costs for Tjeadlng 
diagnostiictansy special Ists, and 
classroom teachers irdio provide 
remedial Instruction and services 
fdr taget population. . include 
the number of personnel Involved 
In remedlaV Instruction, 



ITEM 8 

Classroom Cost 
$ . 



Find fvorage cost for one classroom 
used for target popu 1 at I on • I ncl ude 
cost of maintenance, heat, llghtt * 
construction, and debt service. 



ITEH 9 

Language Arts instruction 
TIae % 



Find the percentage of class day 
spent itn regular class language 



ajrts Instruct ton 



itEH 10 . 
Percentage. Rcmod I a I 
Language Arts Instruction 
Tlnie % 



ITEM 11 

Average grov/th of students 

at each grade 

^Pretest . " 

.^Posttest - 

9 



Name of test used. 



Find the percentage of class day 
spent In remedial learning with 
language arts instruct f on. Include 
time students spend in regular class 
Instruction If remedial time Is 
supplementary to it. 



Report a summattcn {^) of pre* test 
scores air.'d post test scores for 
entire target population. Include 
name' and form of standardized test 
used together with date administered. 
Pretest - Date 

Posttest Date 



ITEH 12 

Rented let student growth 

^Prtttest 

^Posttest 



Average grovith of students In reinedtal 
c1«ssrooffl$ In language arts. Growth 
should be reported In months^ according 
to standardised achievement tests. 



fburth Step: 



Compute Cost / Effectiveness Ratios 
«slng;these formulas. • 



Insort cost «nd growth Items (Steps !, 2, * 3) In c»ch formula to obtain 

^ * * . • 

costs and effeettvenoss factors. Precede sequentially. . 



Cost / Effectiveness Factor 



Factor A 

Total Equipment and 
materiel s cost;per child 

« 

per year. 



Item 1 -I- Item 2 ♦ Item j Item k 
N 



Factor • 

Classroom personnet costst 
per siu^nt per year 



nfltem Sa x Sb) ♦ (Item 6a x 6b) (Item 9) 
n 



Factor C 

Retted la I Personnel costsi 
per student per year 



Factor 0 

Cost of plant operatfont 
per child per year 



n (Item 7a X ?b) » n(6a x 6b) (Item 10) 



n| (Item 7a) 



(Item 9) 



Fiictor E 

Average gain In reedtng 
(months) 



S Dosttest scores pretest scores 

N 

* {i. Means sumnat ton of scores) 



y Factor F 

Cwtt / Effectiveness Ratio 
for^Target population 



Factor A >^aetor B * Factor cV Factor 0 
Factor E 
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/^l'y/^../^^'i.y..^^U _ - : .. 

CONTRACT 

■ 

KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, that» Texarlauta Sobotfl Dlstrtot 
#7, Mlllor County, Arkaiuias, a public school lyBtam Incorpoarsted In fhe State of 
Axkansaa with principal offices at Tenrkaaa, Axtensas, designated as Fiscal AfleOt 
for a planned Mropout prevention project" to be funded by (he U. 8. QSloe of Eda- 
catlon, hereinafter described as the "Ageat," for sad In eonsideratton of five dollars 
($5.00) and other valuable consideration, receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, 
does hereby contract and agree wi^^ EPIC Diversified Systems Corporation, a pri- 
vate Arizona coiporation with pjrincipal o'Sices at Tucson, Artsona, hereinafter de- 
scribed as the "Contractor," as follows: 

WITNESSETH THAT: 

WHEREAS, the Agent has received continuation of an operational grant for 
Phase n under the auspices of the U. 8. OfRce of Education to conduct a "Dropout 
Prevention Program" in Texarkaaa, USA, area, and desires certain technical as- 
sistance in the operation of such program, and 

WHEREAS, the Contractor is prepared to provide certain tedutfoal assis- 
tance and advice to the Agent in the operation of such jxrc^n^am. (See Attachmont 

■I.) ; . 

NOW THEREFORE, the parties do mutually agree as followst 
. L Scope of Work to be Performed by Contractor 

The services to be performed by Uie Contractor for the general purpose 
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1. vari^jfing tiw resulta of ttie project evmluatloa, uA 

2. nesessiiv the spproprlatenass of the •vahuttton p w ced uri . 

The more epeclfic Mrvlcee to be performed faj Uie Contreotor ihell inoludat 
(See attachment) 

^1. TO verity the lmiil«mcBtatiaD of the project evaliy^toa deslcni. 

2. To review the evaluatloii forme, qoeeticimairM, and laatnaMBti required 
in .tiie evaluation dealffi. . ' - 

3. To review die monitoring of the eoUeettcn of iBfannatioa reqiUred In theV 
evaluation deatgpa^and as reported by the Internal evnluator. 

4. To verify 0ie analyela of data ae gaUiered and reported the ialemiJ 
evahiator to the p^roject director* 

5. -To review and report on the information and/or reports pMieited by 

intexnal evaltuktor to tl-e project director* 

6. To provide the project director with 

on the Interim Evaluation Report and die other baeed on tiie Itud: Evalu* c 
ation Report presented by the Internal evaliwCor. 

n. Audit Penonnel 

The Educational Program Auditor will be Dr. Itobert E. /Kraaer, utlliziag 
a team of support personnel from the EPIC Diversified Systems Corporatton. The 
support personnel will be Dr. Terry Cornell, Evaluation DNeslgn gpsN^iallst, Ibr. 
Allan Gibson, Measurement and Stattstics Specialist,: and Dr. Rcibart Armstrongs 
Project Management Speclnlist. The resunHes of these people are presented in 
Attachment I. 

&. Audit Samfillng Technique 

Due to tiro extreme need for accuracy for all testiag soonrss utilised fw ^ r 
paym^mt purposes, the evaluation activities directly asaoclalsd with the administer^ 
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ing, scoring, and tabulating of these data will be thoroughly monitored and all 
statistical analyses duplicated. 

Other evaluation dat^ results will be spot-checked on a basis of not less 
than 5% of the total 

IV. Audit Plan Schecb^ 15» 1970-June 30, 1971) 

1. October 15 (or at scheduled pre-testtng)*-- Cte-slte Visitation 

a. Observe pre-testing procedures and conditions. 

b. Interview teachers and students in the project. 

2. October 31~Report to Project Director on reported evaluation activity and 
data. 

3. November 30~Report to Project Director on reported evaluation activity 
and data. 

4. December 31--Report to Project Director on reported evaluation activity 
and data. 

5. January 10~Oiirslte visitation 

a. Spot chock reported evaluation activity. 

b. Interview project personnel. 

6. February l-^Process Audit Report to Project Dlriactor 

7. March 31~Report to Project Director on reported evaluation activity and 
data. 

ft. April 30--Report to Project Director Im reported evaluation activity and 
data. 

9* May 23 (or at scheduled post-testing)~pta-8lte Visitation 

a. Observe post-testing procedures and conditions. 

b. btervlew project jpersonnel. 

10. June 2S-(or twentyjiay s aftejr receivlnf final evaluation report)— Final 
Audit Report 
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V» ReapoosibiliUes of the Fiscal Agent 

A. Consultation 

The fiscal agent and participating staff members shall cocqterate widi the 
contractor's representatives^ and shall make themselves available at all reasonable 
times during ordinary iroiking hours during the period ci the contract. Thqr shall 
be willing to confer with the extractor on any problems that arise;and assist in 
the planning and implementing of th^^; services included in this contract. 

B. Information 

Hie fiscal agent or his designate shall cooperate with the contractor's 
representative in providing all information essential to carrying ovt the scope of 
work described herein and aa presented in Attachment B» Outline of Educational 
Program Auditing Procedures, U.S.O.E. 

C. laspection and Reports 

The fiscal agent shall have the ri^t at all times during Oie period of the 
contract to_inspect the work performed by the contrac tor» and to jre quest, brief 
^toterim oral or written reports^, of work progress from the contractor as may be 
reasonably necessary to assure proper performance of the contract. 

VI. Period of Performa^^ce 

The services of the cmtractor are to commence on October 1S» 1970» and 
will eni June 30^ 1971. 
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CompensatioD and Method of Payment 
A. Compensation 

1. To perform the services outlined in this contractt the Fiscal Agent 
shall pay to the co;;';ractor a sum of money not to exceed |7,002.609 
and it is to include all costo and expenses related to this agreement 
and represents payment in full for the complete and satisfactory ser* 
vices noted herein. (See budget, attachment II.) 

2. The ^^^ment under this agreement will be made upon presentation of 
a requisition for payment by the contractor and will specify eicpeadi- 

tures for the follorwing line items: 

a. Personnel 

b. Travel 

c. Supplies, oqulpmcnt» and services 

d. Overhead and miscellaneous 

B« Method of Payment 

1. The dates listed on the evaluation design represent doadllnes for per- 
formance of various services except where changes in deadline dates 
are mutually acceptable to the Fiscal Agent and the contractor. 



2. Payments to the contractor shall be made according tr) the complettoa 
of ttie follofwing schedule for the following amounts t 





Date 


Activity Related to Payment 


Amount of Payment 


1. 


October IS 


On-site Visitatioa 


$1,400.52 


% 


December 31 


Report to Project Director 


1,400.52 


3. 


February 1 


Process Audit Report 


1,400.52 


4. 


April 31 


Report to Project Director 


1,400.52 


5. 


Blay 25 


On-Site Visitation 


1,400.52 
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VIU. Changes and Condltiono 

Changes^ additions^ or conditiona to Oda cmtract may bo mado only by 
mutual agreement of the parties. 

In withess whereof, tlie partiM hereto have eioecttted ttiis eontraet Uda 
twenty-ei^th day of September, 1970. 



Tenikaaa School District No. 7 

/; 



By. 



T Fiscal Agent^ 



EPIC Diversified Systems Corporation 



ERIC 
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BOBER^x^ J. ARMSTRONG 



Dr. Robert Armiitrong was a member of the plaimtng committee that de- 
veloped the EPIC concept ^Jid operatlooal plan in 1966. He eerved as Aeeietant 
Director of the Center for one year* and Director of tba Center for two years 
while it was operational as an ESEA» Title m Project. Under his directiont the 
Center developed from an agency initially working with fourteen local school dis- 
tricts to an agency involved in over twenty different States. 

Dr. Armstrong was an Associate Professor of Educatim at Thti Iftiiversity 
of Arizona and held an appointment at that institution for five years. Prior to his 
work at ttie university and with EPICt he had ten years experience in public schools, 
serving as a classroom teacher and school administrator. 

Other Areas of Profeasional Experience and Responsibility: 

Development and imfdementation of EPTA training institutes in cooi^eratton 
with the U. S. Office of Education. 

Consultative assistance in such State Agencies as 7'cxas» Nevadat Arkansaa^ 
end Arizona in the development of cvaiuatlou ftrategies for State-wide pro- 
grams and the training of personnel. r 

Member of the research team of EPIC that developed and field-tested the 
EPIC Structure and Scheme for Evaluation. 

Development of program format and training procedures for PPBS pilot 
programs in California (Goals* Objectives » and Evaluation) 

A '*' istance to the Arkansas State Department of Education in their Compre- 
hensive Planning Program under 402. 

Member of EPIC team developiig and implementing Management by Objec* 
tives procedures at the State md local levels. 

Evaluation of regional center management. 

Dr. Armstrong has been directly Involved in the training programs carried 
out by EPIC over the past three years and is in part responsible for the systems 
and related materials that are used in the training activities. 



TERRY D> CORNELL 

Dr. Cornell has served as Coordinator of the Evaluation Services 
Division for the EPIC Evaluation Center during the past evo y^^XBm Under 
his direct supervision of all evaluation designs » statistical analysis* 
inetruBeat development » and data processing have been completed for EPIC 
projects. 

Dr. Cornell Is an Assistant Professor of Education at the University 
of Atlsona and has primary responsibility for the statistics and Masureaent 
Instruction within the College of Education. He received his Ph.D. from 
tli«t University of Michigan and served as Research Design Consultant at that 
tmlverslty. 

Other key contributions: 

Development and fleld«>testlng of State-wide needs assessment 
programs. 

Assistance to the Tennessee State Department of Education in 
the development of State-wide evaluation programs. 

Assistance to (ch^ Washington State Department of Education in 
the development of evaluation designs for all Title III, ESBA 
programs. 

Co-author for two books related to the writing and evaluation 
of objectives. 

Responsible in part for the training procedures and manuala 
developed by EPIC which relate to evaluation skills. 

Or. Cornell is presently supervising the evaluation dealgns and strat- 
egies being developed by EPIC for educational sigencies in eome ^^enty 
different Statea. 
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iiLi m GIBSON 

Allan Gibson, a Measurement Specialist vlth the EPIC Evaluation 
Center, Is presently Involved In evaluation projects concerned with students 
from pre«*school to senior nigh school. The personnel Involvenent concerns 
evaluation designs, statistical analysis, and neasurtament techniques In 
both cognitive and affective areas. During the past three years, he has 
participated and/or consulted vlth m^y local and State agfndes. 

Examples of the work Involved In these engagen^^^nts Include: 

The development of affective Instruments 

The development of cognitive Instruments 

The development of evaluation designs for funde<^v i>rograms 

Statistical analysis of fiata related to funded ptograms 

Conducting evaluation workshops 

Proposal writing 

Educational auditing 

These activities include involvement in large urban headstart 
programs, stat(^ regional education centers, state departments of educa>Mon, 
Titlee I, III, VII, anr» viil programs, inter-city programs » and urban and 
rural programs in Arizona. 
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ROBERT E. KRANER - — 

Dr. Kraner was one of the initial team members that planned and 
i^nplemented the EPIC Evaluation Center. He was instrumental in much of 
the vork related to the development of operational procedures for the Center 
He served as Coordinator of the Evaluation Services Division for one year, 
,*and as Assistant Director of the Center for the past ti#o years* 

Dr. Kraner is an Asiodate Professor of Education at The University 
of Arisona and has had several years of public school teaching and 
-admitilatratlve experience. 

Other responvdbilities Include: 

Developed the concepts used by EPIC in their role as an "Educational 
Auditor." 

-Educational Auditor for the Texarkana Dropout Program. 
Consultant services to the States of Tennessee and^.Arkansas in the 
development and implementation of State-wide evaluation programs. 
Co-author of two books related to the writing and evaluation of 
objectives. 

Dr. Kraner has been directly Involved in teany of EPIC*s trainihcV 
programs and' in part responsible for the materials and procedures used in 
these programs. 
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SELECTED AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 
WHO HAVE UTILIZED EPIC SERVICES 



Alabama 



Arizona 



Arkansas 



California 



Florida 



(South Alabama University and the Southern Alabama Deseg- 
regatlon Center) EPIC conducted a training session for key 
project personnel. Training focused on evaluation skills and 
behavioral objectives. 

(State Department of Public Instruction) EPIC conducted a train- 
ing program for all Title III project directors, emphasizing 
evaluation skills and behavioral objectives. EPIC has also 
scheduled a series of workshops to train State Department per*- 
sonnel In the same areas of concentration. 

(Blllngu^il Education Programs) EPIC Is currently serving as 
the external educational auditor for all four of the Bilingual 
Education Programs In the State. 

' ■ • ' ■ . . . ■ . - 

(State Department of Education) EPIC Is currently involved 
In a long-term arrangement with the State Department and 
'it& related regional centers. During the 1968-69 academic 
year , twelve training and planning sessions yere held at 
various regional centers to develop their evaluation capa^ 
bllltles. EPIC Is In the process of implementing two large- 
scale programs In the State starting in September of 1970 
(State-wide Needs Assessment and Assistance to State-side 
Title I, ESEA Evaluation) . 

(Los Angeles Unified Schools) EPIC Is serving as the In- 
ternal evaluator for the Title III, ESEA Educational Com- 
plexes In the Watts and Garfield Districts. This consists 
of developing program objectives, descriptions, evaluation 
designs, program monitoring, and data analysis. 

(Santa Monica Unified District) Analysis of difttrict-wide 
achievement test scores at the elementary school level. 

(Fremont Unified School District) EPIC is assisting program 
personnel to develop internal evaluation procedures for Title 
III, ESEA Project. 

(Berkeley Unified School District) In cooperation with tde 
administration, business office and selected teachers, EPIC 
has been developing a hierarchical system of objectives for 
the PP^S System. EPIC has also conducted initial training 
sessions in their objective writing. 

(State Dsi^partment of Education) EPIC conducted a series of 
ten training sessions in behavioral objective writing for State 
and school district personnel. 
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SELECTED AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 
MHO HAVE UTILIZED EPIC SERVICES 
(Continued) 



Kansas 



Kentucky 



Michigan 



Nebraska 



Nevada 



Tennessee 



Texas 



Utah 



Washington 



U. S. Office 
of Education 



(State Department of Education) Assistance provided to State 
agency for long-range planning of evaluation strategies. 

(State Department of Education) Extensive training and con*- 
sultatlve services have been provided this agency In the de- 
velopment of their State plan for evaluation of federally sup- 
ported programs. 

(Michigan Council for Teachers of English) Under the spon- 
sorship of Project "Message/' EPIC conducted an extensive 
training session for selected members of the organization. 
The training emphasized evaluation skills and behavioral ob- 
jective writing. 

(Educational Regional Center » Scott sbluff) Training of Spe- 
cial Education teachers In behavioral objective writing. 

(State Department of Education) Two training sessions have 
been conducted for this agency. One session focused on eval- 
uation skills for federal project personnel » and the second 
session was for the purpose of training State personnel In the 
writing of behavioral objectives. 

(State Department of Education) Consultants were orovlded to 
this agency by EPIC to assist in the development of a State- 
wide plan for the evaluation of Title III» ESEA programs. 

(Texas Education Agency) EPIC will be Initiating a research 
and development program In cooperation with this agency to 
establish a model evaluation program for a regional center. 
The work focuses primarily on Special Education. 

(Utah State Administrators Association) Orientation and train- 
ing sessions were recently conducted for the organization to 
initiate long-range plans for evaluation of instructional pro*- 
grams. 

(Weber State College) EPIC staff is involved in assisting this 
institution in developing the objectives and evaluation. 

(State Department of Education) EPIC staff assisted. all ESEA 
Title III project directors in developing objectives and the eval*- 
uation designs for proposals to be si^mitted for funding. 

(Educational Personnel Development Act) EPIC conducted a 
series of training programs for EPDA project directors under 
contract with U.S.O.E. 



ERIC 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM AUDIT BUDGET 



Direct Labor Coats; 

One Educational Program Auditor (18 days) 

One Evaluation Design Specialist (2 days) 

One Measurement and Statistics Specialist (2 days) 

One Project Management Specialist (2 days) 



Other Direct Costs; 
Travel: 

a. Air Fare .(3J Tucaon-Texarkana 

b. Per Diem (5 days @ $30.00) 

Materials and Reproductions 

Computer Facility and Personnel (complete check and 
verification of scores serving as basis for pasrment 
and their statistical analyses as reported) 

Sub-total 

10% Overhead (facilities and equipment) 



Total 



6 
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September 28, 1970 

ASSyRANCES 

The applicant has the neceseaxy legal authority to apply for aad receive tbe 
propoeed grant* 

The activities and services for yAdch assistance is sought under this Title 
will be administered or under the supervlslOQ of the applicant. 

In planning the program proposed in the application, there has been, in es«* 
tablishlng and carrying out that program, there will be participation of the 
appropriate cultural and educational rescurce(s) of the area to be served, 
including persons representative of the Interests of potential beneficiaries. 

Funds under Title vni of the Act will be used to supplement and not supplant 
state and local funds expended for educational purposes and, to the extent 
practical, increase the fiscal effort that would in the absence of such funds 
be made by the applicant for educational purposes. 

The applicant will comply with Title VI of the Civil Righto Act of 1964 (PL 
88-352) and all requiremento imposed by, or pursuant to, the Regulations d 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (45 CFR Part 80) issued 
pursuant to the title, to the end that no person in the United States shall, 
on the grounds of race, color, or naticmal origin, be excluded from parttci- 
pation in, be denied the benefits of, or be otherwise subjected to discrimina^ 
tion under activity for which the applicant receives Federal financial assistance 
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from the Department. (The asauranoe of compliance (HEW 441); or court 
order, or deaegregatton plan prevloualy filed with the U. S. Office of Eda- 
cation In accordance with the Department of Health, Eduoato, and Welfare 
R^pilationa appliea to thla application.) 

6* The project will be operated in compliance wiUi Aiblic Law 89>10, as aisdiided» 
and with RegulatioDa and other policies and administrative issuances by the 
Commissioner, including submission of such reports as may be required. 

7o The filing of this application has been authorized tqr fhe governing of 
the applicant, and tiie imderaigned repi^sentative has duly audiortzed 
to file this application for and in bishalf of said applicant, and otherwise to 
act as the authorized representative of the applicant in connectiOD with this 
application. 

8. No board or staff member ci a local educational agency will participate in, 
or make recommendations with respect to, an administrative decision re- 
garding a program or project under Title vni of the Act if such a decision 
can be esqpected to result in any benefit or remtineratioD, such as royalty, 
conamission, contingent fee, brokerage fee, consultant fee, to him or iany 
member of his inmiediate femily. 

9a All equipment acquired under Title Vm of the Act will be used for the pur- 
poses specified in the approved project proposal, and such equipment will be 
subject to the administrative control of the recipient local educational agrapy. 



A)^ UA^'CJif^^^'^ ^^'n -V OEG-O-9-130045-3360 (2S1) 

CONTRACT 

KNOW Al.l. ?1EN HY THESE PRESENTS, that, Texarkana School District 91, Miller County 
ArhansAR, a public school system Iticorporated In the State of Arkansas vtth principal 
ofCices at Texarkana» Arkansas » designated as Fiscal Agent for a planned ''dropout 
ptover.tlon project' to be funded by the U« Se Office of Education, hereinafter des- 
cribed as the *'Agent*'« for and in consideration of five dollars ($5.00). and other 
valuable cons 1 r! era t Ion, receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, does hereby contract 
anil agree with the Region VIII Education Service Center a cooperative regional edu- 
c -itii^n ap.eiicy administered by the Magnolia Arkansas School District fflA« Columbia 
County, Arkannasi a public school system Incorporated In the State of Arkansas and 
\^tx}\ principal offices In Magnolia, Arkansas, hereinafter described aH the "Contractor 
as follows: 

WITNESSETH THAT; 

Uil!^REAS, the A;{ent has received continuation of an operational grant for Phase 
IT \mdcr the auspices of the U. S. Office of Education to conduct a "Dropout Prcvon- 
tton Program*' In the Toxnrkana, USA, area* and desires certain technical and m<nnnse* 
nont nsslstance In the operation of such program, and 

infERl^S, the Contractor Is prepared to provide certain technical and m«iitagoment 
annfsrnnco and advice to the Agent in the operation of such program. (See Attachment 
1) 

NOM THEREFORE, the parties do mutually agree as follows: 
1. Scope of Work 

The services to be performed by the contractor encompass the following areas 
of worV: (a) curriculum services, (b) evaluation services and (c) management support 
services, 

A. The contrncior shall perform the following evaluation services: 

1. r^eflne and complete the evaluation design for Phase II by September 1, 
1970, 

O 2. Develop the necessary evaluation forms, questionnaires, and instruments 
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dcslp^ndted as the responsibility of the internal evaluator according to the 
tine schedule in the evaluation design. 

3. Monitor the collection of information required in the evaluation dcslr>n. 
A. Provide the project director an Interim evaluation report by February 15, 
1971. 

3* Analyze the data obtained for evaluation purposes and provide the project 
director with feedback information on the analysis. 

A. Provide the project director with all Information and/or reports deemed 
necessary for efficient operation of the program. 

7. Present to the project director a final evaluation report by ^August 31 t 
1971^ 

Dr. Lawrence K. Roberts will represent the contractor in the per- 
formance of the evaluation services. Dr. Roberts has his Ph.D. 
dcr.ree in Counseling and Guidance^and has extensive work experi- 
ence in teaching » evaluation, and covcrnmental work. Durlns the 
past year, Dr. Roberts was coordinator of Proerams» Region VIII 
Education Service Center. He holds membership in numerous pro- 
fessional associations Including the American Psychological 
Association, American Personnel and Guidance Association, N<itional 
Kdticatlon An5>oclation, Phi Delta Kappa and similar groups. 
The estimated cost for performing the evaluation services is 

$i7,40f>.oa. 

The contractor shall perform the following curriculum services: 

1. Develop and Implement a pre-servlce and In-service training program for 
turnkey teachers. The pre-scrvlce training program will be complete by 
September 1, 1970^ while the in-service will continue throughout the school 
year. 

2. Monitor and provide consultative assistance to the^^turnkey program through 
out the school year. 

3. Provide the necessary management competencies as needed in the operation 
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of the turnkey pronram. 

/«• Develop (lisscmination information as noededl about the turnkey progrnm for 
various audiences and/or recipients. 

5* Organise a curriculum study committee and help conduct a study of the 
needed jroc ational education programs > The study is to be completed by June 
1, 1971. 

6* Assist in the planning and development of a grading system appropriate 
to a self pacinf; in^ructlon.il pro^.ram. An appropriate grading system is 
to be dovclopcd by June 1, 1971. 

7. Identify the students for the turnkey program by August 15* 1970. 
nr. Lewis Lemmond will represent the contractor In the performance 
of the curriculum services. He will be located in Texarkana and 
will devote full time to the services outlined under this contract. 
Dr. Lenmiond has his Ph.D, degree in Supervision , curriculum i and 
instruction. He has work experience at nil levels of education 
Including teachlnf*, supervision t and jf)dminlstration. Dr. Lemmond 
holds membership In the National Education Association, American 
Association of School Administrators, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, Phi Delta ICappa and numerous regional 
and state professional associations. 

The estimated cost for performing the curriculum servicef^ is $9,200, 
. The* contractor shall perform the following management support^ services, 
/*4-r- -Help -develop -and -write a "reque st f or proposal" to be^ 
bids for prospective eontractorjs by* July 20|* 1970. 

2 • Assist In the development of a criteria by vhich ai contractdr might be 
cho»cn. A point system for evaluating contractor's bid wiir^^^ developed by. 
August 15, 1970. 

3; Deveiop a list of tasks needed to Initiate and operate the learning . 
centor, turnkey, curriculum and Instruction, and the counsclinr; and guidance 
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4. Help as needed in the development ot an Infonnation dlssenlnation system 
for persons .within the project^as well as for those outside the project area* 
5* Assist the project director In the preparation and writing of reports :md 
th^^ontinuatlon proposal <^ 

6. Assist In the development of a financial record system and correlating 

the cost Infonnation vltb tlie records system* 

J^r. Poan C. Andrew will represent the contractor in the performnnce 
of the management support services. Dr. Andrew has his Ph.D. degree 
in Educational Psychology^ and is presently Associate Director of the 
Region VIII Education Service Center. He possesses considerable 
experience in teaching » research, and administration. Dr. Andrew 
,1s the author of several books and numerous Journal publications 
in the field of education. He has conducted or has assisted in 
several planning studies involving the education, healthy and 
reliahilitatlon fields. Dr. Andrew holds membership in the American 
Psychological Association, American Personnel and Guidance Association. 
American College Personnel Association, National Education Association, 
and several regional and state professional organizations. 
The estimated cost of the management support services is $5400.00. 
ri. Responsibilities of the Fiscal Agent 

A. Consultation 

The tifical agent and pa^'^lrlpants staff members shall cooperate with the 
contrac - ^ ^rei$ •nl"?^* , ^nd shall make themselves available at all 
I reasonable t^^s^^ ^xixng ordinary working hours during the period of the 
\contract. They shall be willing to confer with contractor on any problems 
that arise^and assist in the. planning and implementations of the services 
IncJiudcd in this contract. 

B. Information 

Q The fiscal agent or his designate shall cooperate with the contractor's 

ERIC 
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represent otlve in providing all Information essential to carrying out the. 
scope of vorU describcu herein. 
C. Inspection and Reports 

The fiscal af»ent shall have the right at all times during the period of 
the contract to inspect the work performed by the contractor, and to request 
brief interim oral or written reports of work progress from the contractor as 
may be reasonably necessary to assure proper performance of the contract, 
in. Verlod or PerCormance 



June 30 5 1971. 
IV. CoTJipcnsatlcn and Method of Payment 
A. Compensation 

1« To perform the services outlined in this contract » the Fiscal Agent shall 
pay to the contractor a sum of monoy hot to exceed $32,000, and It is to 



nent In full for the complete and satisfactory services noted herein* (Sec 
budget, attachment II.) 

2. The payment under this agreement vill be made upon presentation of a 
requisition for payment by the contractor^ and will specify expcuJitures for 
the fol loving line items: 
Personnel 

b. Travel 

c. Supplies, equipment, and services 

d. Overhead and miscellaneous 
V'* Method of Payment 

^ 1. The dates listed on the evaluation design represent deadlines for per- 
fornancn of various^ services except where changes in deadline dates arc 
mutually acceptable to the Fiscal Agent and the contractor. 
2. Payments to the contractor shall be made according to the following 



The services of the contractor are to commence 




Include all costs and expenses related to this agreement and represents pay- 
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scheduler 



o. Upon execution of this agreement » the contractor shall present a 
requisition to the Fiscal Agent for the advance of ^53i-"O f - the tota l 
b u d get a fiK> u nt of-$33-;<)(X)'^-Vhie^ls $8,000. 

b. On October 1, 1970, January 1, 1971, and April 1, 1971., the contrac 



20% e f the total budget a« e u trt:-of-$^^27000r vhichHfcs $6,A00 for 
each remaining quarter of the contract period, 
c. Upon acceptance of the final evaluation report by the Fiscal Agent, 
the contractor shall present a final requisition to-tite- -Fiscal-Agent 
for 15% of the total-budget-amount of -$32^000, or $4,800. 



V. Chnngcs and Conditions 

Chanp.cs, additions, or conditions to this contract may be made only by 
mutual agreement of the parties. 



tor shall present a requisition to the Fiscal Agent for the advance 



In xjitncss whereof, the parties hereto have executed this contract this 



1 



tl.ny of 



July 



1970. 



WITNESSED: 




Fiscal Agent 



Region VIII Education Service Center 
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^Budafit for Providing 
Evaluation, Curriculum, and 
ItanacemGnt, Support Services 

for the Texarkana, USA 
Dropout Prevention Program 



Direct Lnbor: ; i. ^ -V . » . ^ 

1 Prelect Supervisor (50 days) $ 5,000.06 

1 Evaluation Specialist (Full time) 15,600.00 

1 Curriculum Specialist (Half time) 8,000.00 
A Tn-Servicc Education Consultants- 

« days $1''0 800.00 

$29,400.00' 



Other Olroct Costs: 

/* Tn-Servire Education Consult ants 

0 SlOn f.acli AOO.OO 
? Spocial trips for Project Supervisor 

^} SIS'^ * 300.00 

Staff travel - 11,000 miles @ $.10 1,100.00 

Printing, and Reproduction 300.00 

Supplies 200.00 

Telephone and Postage 300.00 

2,600.00 



lotal Direct CoRts 



$32tOOOvOO 



f 0 
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AGREEMENT 



'*he EPIC Evaluation Center, 10S4 East Adams, Tucsont Azizooa« agrees to 
orform lio fitnctions and responsibilities of the o utside educational accomplishment 
auditor fi r the Texaricana Dropout Prevention iProgram, Texarkana School District, 
Texarkani, Aricansas, for the consideration of three thousand, ibur -hundred eighfy- 
•ightdolaxvst and ten cents ^3,468.10). . 

' lie prlmaxy responsibilitie.; of the auditor wHl be to: 
a. verify the results of the project evaluation, and 

assess the appropriateness of the evahiatton procedures. 



1. Berji 

I 



oes and Products 



[The audit plan is referenced to the Texarkana Dropout Prevention Program, 
Texark^a, Arkansas, grant #OEG-9-130045-a360, Project #13*0045. Servicefs to 
be provided are: ' 

a. to critique fte evaluation plans submitted by the internal evalumtor 
for all project comjponents and to make generd recommendations 
regarding ttieir effectiveness. 

b. to critique » verify » and make general recommendations with re<^ ; 
gard to the prodtjicts and processes of the intend evaluabor (see 
Appendix A). These will include the following:- 

(1) Identification' of pertinent vartables 

(2) Behavioral Objectives 

(3) Adequacy of measuring instruments : 

(4) Monitoring systems 
a (5) Calendar of events 

^" t . 

c« To provide two audit reports to the LEA in aocordance with. para-* 

graphs 4 and 6 hereof. These two reports -^-Interim Beport I and 

Interim R^rt Ur^wiU be based upon information gathered from 

project records » interviews with project personnel, and data gathered 

from specified measuring instruments utilized by the internal evalu-* 

ator. A minimum of four on-site visits will be made by an EPIC 

representative and three progress checks will be made to the pro]-' 

ect director during the time of this contract. 
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2. Audit Personnel 

Dr. Bobert E. Kraner, Assistant Olzeotor, EPJC EvsJluatlon Censor » will 
serve as- Project Audit Director, utilizing the specialties of the EP|C staff in tho 
required areas « The qualifications of these personnel are given in AppenrUx B. Aiiy 
lehanges in the assigned staff will be contingent upon approval of the Project Director 
and USOE represeatatiye. The anticipated an»unt of time required for the audit fimo 
tion by ibe Project Audit Director and specialties of the EPIC stafi are as iptlows: 

Project Audit Director, Dr. Bobert Kraner iX days 

Project Advisor, Management Techniques, Dr. Bobert 

J. Armstrong i dayu- 

Project Advisor, Research and Statistics, Dr. Terry 

D. Cornell 2 di^ .*■ 

Project Advisor, Low Achieving Students, Dr. Ittchatrd 

He Powell 2 days 

3. Requirements for S^ace and Docmnents 

EPIC jias no need for permanent facilities or secretarial assistance within 
the Dropout Project; however.^ it is expected that suitable temporary faeilltfes will 
be available during on-site visltationsv and that transportation will be provided dur«- 
ing on*-site. visits between facilities^ ' '4 ' 

EPIC will require tiie following documents be provided during the. initial . 
audit activities: 

a. USOE Guidelines governing the project 

b. Complete and corrected copy of the {troject proposal 

c. Copy of pertinent correspondence and publicity releassii 
de copy of all sub*K;ontracts of project 

e. Actual budget expenditures . 
* U Measurement Instrument for each stated behavioral objective 

4. Schedule of Rq^rts 

It is the intent of the EPIC Evaluation Center to review as completely as 
possible the activities of Qie internal evaluator of the projecte The results of these 
reviews will be presented in two main written reports during the time of this eon* 
tract: • . • - ' 

a. Interim Report ! March IS, 1970 

b. Interim Report n April 1, I97D 



t * ' ■ ." . "* . ■ ■ ' 

• The content and scope of tttese major audit reports iviU be entirely depcnde),\t 

upon the written report of the internal evaluator for the project. 

* • • . •■ ■ . 

6. Sampling Techniques 

All forms t checklists » and tests used in the project by the internal evalu* 
ator will be evaluated as to validity and reliability by testing speclaliats^at the Enc 
Evaluation Center. The ipialifications of test administrators, testing procedarea^ 
tesil scoring, And analysis of results wHl be verified. 

Due t^ the importance of the achievement test data for use Jn payment of 
project fonds, ' all achievement testing teclmiques and scoring will be spot-checked 
and the analysis of results will be re-calculafed at the Center* These results will, 
be made available to (he Project Director and will be included in the Final Audit. 
Report. ■ ; ' • ■ 

€• Audit Reports '\ ''\ /V . ' ; 

EPIC I will bold periodic progress checks witti the Project IXrector to verity 
the reports ofjtiie internal e^luator. All written reports will go directly to the 
Project Director. Fifty copies of thp Final Audit Report wiU be delivered to ttie 
Project Director. 

The Final Audit Report will include verification of all findings and bonctit^ 
sicns submitted in writing by the. internal evaluator and the assessment of ^ the ap-* 
propriateness of evaluation procedures. 

7. Confidentiality 

Only those documents outlined in* Paragraph 3 of this contract will be re«* 
quested from the project. All Inforniatlon and findings will be held in strlbtMt 
confidence by EPIC. 

Any publicity release must have tiie approval of the LEA« 

S, Payment Schedule 

The EPIC Evaluation Center shall be entitled to a fixed payment, in the 
amottnt of three Urousand, four hundred ei|^ty-elght dollars ($3,488.00), with 
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one^half {of thla amount ($1|744«00) to be paid upon receipt of bitarim Beport H^ 
April 1» 1970. and the remaining one-half -^1»744« 00) to be paid upon receipt of 
the prop( 0ed audit contract for 197P-71» June 4» 1970, 



t Terms and Conditione 



rhe Grant Terms and Conditions of Grant #OEG-9-13C045''S360| Project 
#13-0045 between the Texarkana AiUic Schools and the Office ol Sdueatira 
are;mad4 a p4brt of this agreements The obligations of this agreement sh^U begin 
at 12:0C| p.m.» EST. March 10, 1970» and shall terminate at 12:00 p.m., EST» ; 
June 5j 1970»- with subsequent woxfc to be done by EPIC under a new agreement* 
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Entire Agreement 

This contract constitutes tlie entire and only agroement between the parttea 
named hereto and may be ammended by an Instniment in writing by aathoriaed 8ig'» 
natures and the date thereof with the intent to be bound thereby* 



EPIC Evaluation Center 
Tucson, Arizona 



Texarkana Public Schools 
Texarkana, Arkansas 



by: by: ^^{e^tt/tT^* 

Rolsert Kraner, Assistant Director '/ 



date; 3 - S' - 



/ 

date:^-V^r-9^ 
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CONTRACT 

BETOEEN THE • . 
TEXARKANA SCHOOL DISTRICT 97 

and ^ 
EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANTS, INC. 
Thi8 contract is heroby made and entered into by and between the 
Texarkana School District (7, a public school district organized 
and existing under the laws of the State of Arkansas, vitli principal 
offices located in Texar^ana, Arkansas (hereafter called the school 
district) and Educational Consultants, Inc., a private corporation 
organized and existing under the law?; of the State of Georgia with 
offices located in Athens, Georola (hereafter called the Consultants). 



PURPOSE 

It is the intent and purpose of this agreement to stipulate the 
scope of the work to be performed under this agreement and to de« 
scribe the responsibilities and obligations of each party to this 
contract. 



SCOPS OF THE WORK 

The work to be performed by the Consultants is as follows t 

1. To prepare a cost reporting format to be used by the 
Technology Contractor in reporting costs to the Texarkana 
School District in connection with its performance 
contract financed under an CSEA Titl.e VIII grant. 

2. To prepare a program budgeting format which will serve 
as a basic guide for the future implementation of a 
program budgeting system by Texarkana School District 
1^7. The minimum essential design elements will include 
an outline for the district to use in the development 
of goals and objectives, a program £«tructure, a budget 
format, including accounting forms, a chart of accounts #' 
code numbers and a cost evaluation format including some 
suggested cost analysis technics. 

3. To develop a suh«*program budgeting format for the experi- 
mental Phase of the Title VIII grant and provide assistance 
to the district with its implementation in the 1970-*71 
program. 

4* To analyze costs related to Title VIII Program product 
objectives concerning pupil achievement gains and drop« 
out prevention and to compute cost/effectiveness ratios 
for pupil achievement gains in mathematies and reading 
for the experimental program, the turnkey program, and 
for comparable pupil groups in the regular school district 
program. 

5. To provide an in<-service progrann on PPBES to Include a 
maximum of three days and tor not more than twenty* 
five (25) persons selected by the school district. 



RnSPOMSinitlTIES OP THE CONSULTANTS 

!• The consultants agree to provide consultincj, advisory « 
and production services ncccnsary to accomplish the 
scope of the work as outlined herein* 

2. The consultants agree to furnish the school district 
a report in draft form describing the components out«* 
lined in the scope of the work (except the in-service 
p:rogram) • ' 

3. The consultants will assume responsibility for all 
travel directly related to the project conducted out-* 
side of the Texarkana area and all living expenses 
related to the project both in and out of Texarkana. 

4. The consultants agree to use Dr. C. H. HcGuffey as 
Project Director for this project. Dr. McGuffey will 
give direct and continuing supervision to the activities 
of personnel involved in this project. 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE SCHOOL DISTRICT 

1. The school district agrees to provide suitable v;ork 
facilities and materials for use by the Consultants 
as its staff members report for v.x>rk in Texarkana. 
Such facilities shall include suitable work stations, 
calculating machines , copying services » t^'ping 
services, and access to a telephone as the need occurs. 

2. The school district agrees to furnish needed back* 
ground and other information promptly and will assure 
cooperation of its staff members in the contplntioD 

of this project. 

3. The school district agrees to furnish to Ihe consultants 
all achievement f.nd drop-out data needed for computing 
cost/effectiveness r?.tios. Similarly # all fiscal 

data required for the successful completion of the 
project will be made readily available to the consul* 
tants in the requested format. 

4. The school district agrees to serve as the inter- 
mediary in obtaining needed data from the Technology 
Contractor. 

5. The school district agrees to type and reproduce the 
final report as may be required for its use. 

COMPLETION SCHEDULE 

1. The total project shall be completed not later than 
July 30, 1971. 

2. Tentative completion dates for components of the 
project ares 

a. Fiscal reporting format 

for Technology Contractor Deceri>er I, 1970 

b. Program budgeting fonaat 

for Title VIZI prograa .^^uary 11,11971 

*-^e. C6st analysis to compute 
cost/effectiveness ratios 
(15*20 days after data is 

made available) June-July, 1971 

d. Program budgeting format 

for 6e.hool district JMne 30, 1971 

e. Zn-service program on 

PPDCS As arranged by 



School District 
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C0MP5MSA1M0W AND MSTHOD OF PAYMEMT 

For cervices as outlined herein » the School District agrees to 
pay the Consultants the sum of nine thousand six hundred and ten 
dollars ($9, 610,00) • This amount shall be paid in seven (7) in- 
stallments of $1,200.00 eachf beginning Decenber 1, 1970 and on 
the first of each succeeding month thereafter for six 'additional 
months, and a final payment of $1210.00 upon the completion, and 
submission of the final draft of the report of th<.> PPBES format 
and the cost/effectivonss ratios to the School District. 

ZN WITNESS l«£RE0F, the parties to this contract have caused this 
agreement to be signed in their behalf by their duly authorized 
representatives on the day and year as indicated beloVf 

On behalf of the Texarkana School District «7. 

Date Ed Trice* Superintendent 

* 

Notary t ^ _^ 



On behalf of the Educational Consultants, Inc. 

Date ' c« ll« ncGuffeyf President 

Attested to by: 

secretary-Treasurer 
Notary t 
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